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MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


AT REQUIRED a _ war—the late 
World War—to awaken in the minds 
of the commercial and traffic interests 
q of this country the realization that one 
—wexeeea) of the. greatest arteries of transportation 
possessed by any nation, the Mississippi River, had 
been allowed to fall into decay, and then the awaken- 
ing came only after it was clearly seen that the rail- 
roads of the Mississippi valley were being called upon 
to do the impossible. 

The re-establishment of transportation service on the 
river to the basis of a public utility, such as enjoyed 
by this waterway during the last century, had been 
seriously advocated in the Mississippi valley for many 
years, but to no avail. Despite the annual federal ap- 
propriations for the maintenance and improvement of 
the channel of the Mississippi River, the stream was 
in reality little more than a navigable canal, served by 
a few scattered boats which acted more as potential 
competitors with the railroads than as real factors of 
transportation. 

The congestion of transportation facilities during the 
hurrying days of the war brought into acute outline 
what had been indicated in the earlier years of this 
century, when rail transportation facilities were gradu- 
ally becoming less able alone to handle the ever-grow- 
ing traffic of the Mississippi valley, typified by the al- 
most annual shortage of rolling stock during the har- 
vest season. It was then that the federal government 
took control of transportation on the Mississippi River 
and found the possibilities of success so great that on 
January 19, 1923, the House of Representatives added 
$19,300,000 to the appropriation for rivers and harbors, 
making the total appropriation read $56,800,000, the 
original estimate of army engineers of the amount re- 
quired this year properly to push the further develop- 
ment of inland water transportation. And undoubted- 
ly the greater amount of this appropriation will go 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River channel 
and the addition of such terminals and other equip- 
ment as will work for the improvement of the federal 
barge line. 

While it is true that much has been accomplished 
Since the inception of the service in 1918, nevertheless 
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it is to the future that commercial interests of the 
valley are looking, and as forthcoming events are said 
to be forecast in the pages of history, so may it be of 
interest in judging the future of transportation on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers to glance back at the 
development of river service, which reached its zenith 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Even 
though many conditions then were widely different from 
those of today, it is always interesting to know what 
has actually been accomplished, and it is largely in 
this history that hope lies for the future of the barge 
line. 

It was almost inevitable that the earliest settlement 
of the Mississippi valley would date the beginning of 
transportation on the Mississippi River, for some 
means of communication with other sections of the 
country were necessary, and waterways provided the 
easiest facilities. During the development of this ter- 
ritory, or from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1886, a period 
of ninety-seven years, the federal government spent 
fifty-seven million dollars in improving the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. While this amount may seem 
small in comparison to present-day appropriations, nev- 
ertheless it represented a liberal allowance on the part 
of the government at that time. Nor is the state- 
ment without fact that the growth and commercial de- 
velopment of the Mississippi valley was due as much 
to the control of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
as to any other factor. 

The first report of the Mississippi River Commission, 
which had been created in 1879 and later came to play 
a most important part in the development of the river, 
was dated February 17, 1880, and urged that the chan- 
nel be dredged to a minimum of ten feet at low 


. water. It was upon this report that Congress made its 


-first appropriation for the improvement of the river 
under the commission plan. Since the creation of this 
commission there have been appropriated many millions 
of dollars for expenditure upon the river, under its 
supervision. 

~ It is generally accepted as authentic that the first 


steamboat constructed for western waters was the 

New Orleans, built at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 

1811. The construction of this boat was followed 
by that of others, but it remained for the Zebulon M. 
Pike, built in 1815, to be the first steamboat to ascend 
above the mouth of the Ohio, and also the first to reach 
St. Louis, this event occurring in 1817. 

Because of the natural disadvantages of an upstream 
trip, the early commerce on the river was almost en- 
tirely downstream. In fact, prior to 1817 the whole 
commerce from New Orleans to the upper country was 
carried in about twenty barges, averaging one hundred 
tons each and making but one trip a year. 

The Cincinnati and Louisville Mail Line, the first line 
of steamboats to be organized in the Mississippi valley, - 
was established in 1818, and by the following year 
sixty-three boats, averaging from eighty to three hun- 
dred tons capacity, were in service on the river. On 
January 1, 1834, an official list gave the total number 
of steamboats navigating the river as two hundred and 
thirty, with a combined capacity of thirty-nine thousand 
tons. Besides the steamboats there were at that time 
approximately four thousand flatboats, with an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and sixty thousand tons, descend- 
ing the river each year. As indicating the volume of 
commerce moving over the river at that period, the 
number of steamboat arrivals in St. Louis in 1842 was 
2,412, representing 467,824 tons, exclusive of flatboats 
and other craft. 

Following the Civil War, river traffic gained steadily 
in volume until in 1870 the aggregate was 1,653,800 
tons moving over St. Louis wharves, and ten years 
later the total was 1,932,210 tons, which remains as the 
highest mark reached by river service. By 1897 the de- 
crease in tonnage was nearly one half, and thence- 
forward it declined steadily until 1918, by which year 
there was left but 129,495 tons, the lowest level reached. 
It was late in that year that the federal barge line 
service was inaugurated, and since then an equally 
steady growth in river shipments has been maintained. 

During the early days of Mississippi River traffic 
practically all flour and grain going out of St. Louis 
was shipped over this artery, perhaps because there 
were no other facilities. But it is significant to note 
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that since the revival of river shipping, coincident with 
the inception of the federal barge line, flour and 
grain, particularly the latter, have provided a very large 
percentage of the freight moved on the river. Indeed, 
this percentage would have been much larger had there 
been a sufficient number of barges available. 

That the federal barge line was purely a war creation 
and would survive no longer than the duration of the 
In fact, it was the 
However, the war 


war was the prediction of many. 
confident belief of the majority. 
ended soon after the establishment of the line, but the 
growth of the latter has gone steadily on without the 
stimulation of war-time needs. Other inland waterways 
have failed to survive, but when the fact is taken into 
consideration that the territory served by the Mississippi 
River line produces eighty per cent of the wheat, sixty- 
nine per cent of all crops, seventy-one per cent of the 
wheat products and fifty-nine per cent of the mis- 
cellaneous food products of the United States, not 
to mention innumerable other raw and manufactured 
commodities, it is comparatively easy to understand 
the continued growth of this avenue of commerce. 

To make any inland water transportation system a 
success there are certain fundamental conditions that 
must exist. These, largely, may be grouped as follows: 
a thoroughly navigable waterway, suitable terminal 
arrangements, adequate floating equipment, a_ well- 
balanced volume of freight offered for shipment both 
ways, and an equitable adjustment of freight rates 
between the railroads and water carriers, when freight 
is interchanged, and such interchange is nearly always 


necessary. ‘The purpose, therefore, in continuing the 


Mississippi River service after the stress of war-time 
traffic congestion had died down was so to operate it as 
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either to demonstrate the economy of inland water 
transportation or to determine, by experiment, what is 
necessary to make it practicable. 

In the year the United States entered the late war, 
1917, the act providing for the appropriation for the 
support of the army for the period ending June 30, that 
year, contained the following clause: 

“The President, in time of war, is empowered, through 
the Secretary of War, to take possession and assume 
control of any system or systems of transportation, or 
any part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the ex- 
clusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic 
thereon, for the transfer or transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment, or for such other pur- 
poses connected with the emegency as may be needful 
or desirable.” 

It was through this act that the President assumed 
control of all trunk line railroads in the United States, 
and later, in January, 1918, through the director general 
of railroads, appointed a committee to study the possi- 
bility of using the inland waterways for transportation 
purposes. On April 5, 1918, this committee issued a 
report recommending the utilization of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River and the New York Barge Canal. The 
recommendation for the lower Mississippi River was for 
the construction of a fleet costing eight million two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

As no action had been taken pertaining to this report 
by the latter part of May, 1918, a group of some two 
hundred and fifty men representing important business 
organizations of the Middle West and the Southeast 
called on the director general of railroads and urged the 
immediate adoption of transportation projects upon 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. In the following 
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month the government announced that it would under 
take the operation of a fleet of barges upon the two 
named rivers. 


On July 11, 1918, M. J. Sanders was appointed fed 
eral manager of the Mississippi-Warrior Service, the 
position now held by Theodore Brent, and instructed 
to commandeer all available existing equipment on thes: 
two waterways capable of being used for the trans- 
portation of freight and to proceed with the constrwc- 
tion of a new fleet. On the Mississippi, twenty stev! 
flat-deck barges were chartered and temporary caryo 
houses erected on them, capable of carrying about four 
hundred and fifty tons of freight each. In additio; 
two one thousand ton barges, three six hundred tw: 
barges and five towboats were acquired. With | 
small fleet operations were commenced on Septem 
28, 1918. Following the termination of the cont: 
of transportation in the United States by the fede: .! 
government the operation of the barge line on [ie 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers was turned over to ihe 
Secretary of War. 

The development of the service has gone forwo: 
until at present the fleet in use on the Mississippi R 
contains forty modern steel barges, two thousand tis 
capacity each, and six modern towboats, each havin» a 
two thousand horse-power capacity. That a cle.rer 
idea may be had of the capacity of this fleet, i: is 
interesting to note that one of these towboats, i: a 
single tow, will carry the equivalent of twelve slid 
trains of fifty cars each, each car containing forty 
thousand pounds of general merchandise. This is one of 
the greatest factors in enabling the fleet to carry 
freight at a very low cost. 
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(Continued on page 510.) 
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“THE THINKER” 

With flour demand sluggish, produc- 
tion light and mill offices generally en- 
joying a period of rest and quiet, the 
Federal Trade Commission has just as- 
sizned to a number of selected millers 
a little task designed to keep the mem- 
bers of their accounting forces out of 
mischief for a day or two. The com- 
mission, in its never appeased thirst for 
useless information, seeks to know the 
“price on your two leading grades of 
flour January 1, 1919, and the date and 
amount of each subsequent change from 
that date to December 31, 1922.” 

A simple process, if one looks at it 

t way; but a moderately comprehen- 

task if one undertakes fully to com- 
with the innocent request. A trifling 
vag to do if millers could be in the 
py position of having a single price 

‘+h day and able always to sell flour 
* that price and at no other; more com- 

‘ated if each miller goes back over 

devious paths of the past three years’ 

ues, and lists each item of the trouble- 

sae history of his day-to-day dicker- 
ngs with his customers. 

Every miller has, for each change in 
the wheat market, what he likes to re- 
gard as his basis price, a figure repre- 
senting the cost of wheat at the market, 
less the amount realized from the sale 
of byproducts, plus cost of manufacture, 
plus, under happy conditions, a profit. 
This rotund and smiling figure is the 
one inserted in the hopeful sales man- 
ager’s “selling letters,’ proudly quoted 
to competitors, and printed in the flour 
market reviews of local newspapers and 
of the trade publications. 

Today, for example, it is seven dollars 
and forty cents, cotton ninety-eights, 
net, f.o.b., mill, weather fair, south- 
erly winds, Comes first Watson’s Gen- 
eral Store, twenty miles away, with an 
order for a mixed car, one hundred and 
fifty quarter sacks, fifty eighth sacks, 
balance of car feed; booked at full basis 
price, Federation differentials to apply. 

Comes next, Indiana Grocery Com- 
pany, very valuable jobbing account, 
handling brands of eighteen mills, bids 
equal to six dollars and thirty cents, with 
assurance competitors are offering free- 
ly at that level. Very stern telegraphic 
reply states that basis is seven dollars 
and forty cents, market looks strong, 
might shade ten cents for ten-day  ship- 
ment. Equally vigorous reply to the 
effect that unless the mill can shade to 
the equivalent of seven dollars and 
twenty cents, no business possible. 
Booked, 

Telegram from International Baking 
Company suggesting might consider of- 
fer at around five dollars and thirty 
cents if guaranteed fourteen per cent 
protein and .32 ash, or lower if possible. 
Very firm and rough answer says offer 
fully dollar under actual cost; might 
consider basis seven dollars for thirty- 
day shipment. Counter offer says can- 
not pay more than six dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents, ninety-day shipment. 
“Book it, Billy, we’ve got to have some- 
thing to run on,” 

Message from Standfast Milling Com- 
pany reporting rumor that “Green and 
Gold” is being offered .at- basis seven 
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Vigorous reply 
stating “basis price is seven dollars and 


dollars and ten cents, 


forty cents; not shading; report evi- 
dently circulated by competitor’s sales- 
man.” 

Fast message collect from Henry Lutie 
& Company, brokers, export and domes- 
tic, “Think can sell ‘Green and Gold,’ 
round lot for export, if can make price 
around seven dollars and twenty cents 
seaboard, guaranteed shipside in fifteen 
days.” Fair looking prospect, realizing 
six dollars and fifty cents, net, jutes, 
mill. Wire reply raises limit thirty 
cents; counter reduces twenty cents, ac- 
ceptance at same, confirmation at same. 

And twenty-eight more of the same 
on good days; none at all on bad. By 
closing time, “Green and Gold” has been 
sold at basis price and at not less than 
sixteen other prices ranging from forty 
cents per barrel higher, delivered to lo- 
cal grocer buyer, to eighty cents per 
barrel lower in consideration of getting 
an order for five thousand barrels to 
take care of the night run. That is 
on one grade. At least two other grades, 
sailing proudly under not less than six 
other brand names, have recorded the 
same wide range of figures on the day’s 
sales and quotations record. Further- 
more, there have been, within the seven 
or eight hours, a number of odds and 
ends of prices on ninety-day shipment, 
on new-crop deliveries, on “our special 
bakers,” on flour to be supplied to a 
neighbor whose engine has broken down, 
on all of the Toms and Dicks and Har- 
rys that have a way of intruding them- 
selves into the millers’ dream of a basis 
price. 

Approximately the total variations in 
the quotations and sales of a mill of 
moderate capacity would reach five 
thousand in a year, or probably not less 
than fifteen thousand in the three-year 
period covered by the commission’s curi- 
osity. And, after the figures have been 
compiled and, presumably, tabulated, 
they would mean nothing whatever. 

A price on flour carries meaning only 
when considered in connection with spe- 
cific knowledge of the kind of flour it 
covers, the brand under which it is sold, 
the kind of buyer to whom it is. sold, 
the period of shipment, kind of package, 
price of offals, condition of trade, re- 
lationship between cash wheat and fu- 
tures, and a score of other factors neces- 
sary properly to interpret it. This is 
true even of a price made today; a price 
quoted one, two or three years ago is, 
of course, correspondingly more mean- 
ingless. A bird’s nest of 1919 is in- 
trinsically and statistically of greater 
value than a record of a flour price 
named in that year. 

It is. very wonderful to contemplate 
how the Federal Trade Commission 
thinks up these questions to propound 
to millers. No miller could do it; no one 
in the flour trade or in.any way remotely 
connected with it could do it. It seems 
almost that nobody in the world could 
do it. Yet the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion does it. If the commission. ever 
gets a monument, it will not be neces- 
sary to have a carving newly made. 
Rodin’s “The Thinker” -will serve. ad- 
mirably. : 
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A POOR ARGUMENT 


Some day it is possible, though by no 
means certain, that the chemistry of flour 
will have been developed to such a point 
of exactitude that laboratory tests will 
not only agree one with another but will 
really indicate conclusively the baking 
qualities of the flour tested. At present 
that time is very far from having ar- 
rived, and while the laboratory is of 
great value in enabling the individual 
miller to keep close track of the results 
of his mechanical processes, it provides a 
most unsatisfactory basis for flour sales- 
manship. 

Frequently a baker or other large flour 
buyer undertakes to make his purchases 
on the basis of a guaranty of ash, pro- 
tein or gluten content. The result is 
almost always unsatisfactory, both for 
the buyer and for the mill which makes 
the sale. The buyer gets his gluten or 
protein, at least as shown by a labora- 
tory test, but in the process of doing so 
he is quite likely to get a flour which 
will not prove satisfactory in the actual 
baking. of bread. Sometimes, to meet 
such arbitrary requirements, the mill is 
compelled to substitute for its tried and 
approved brands of flour a special type 
which is actually inferior in every way 
except in conforming to the particular 
analysis which the buyer has stipulated. 

The situation is still worse when a mill 
uses the reports of laboratory analyses 
for competitive selling purposes. An 
ash, gluten and protein report of its 
own flour is placed side by side with re- 
ports based on analyses of competing 
brands, and the prospective buyer’s trade 
is solicited on the strength of an alleged 
superiority indicated by the chemist’s 
certificate. 

Such competition is almost always un- 
fair. In the first place, the conditions 
under which the samples are taken are 
more than likely to vary so much as to 
make accurate comparison impossible; 
in the second, entirely reputable labora- 
tories differ so much in their methods 
as to make comparative results almost 
meaningless. An illustration of this fact 
is found in the recent experience of a 
mill which drew nine samples of its own 
flour from a single sack, and sent them 
in air-tight containers to nine different 
laboratories for analysis. The reports, 
coming both from commercial laborator- 
ies of high standing and from prominent 
milling companies, showed an ash con- 
tent varying from .43 to .48, dry gluten 
ranging from 11.2 up to 13.5, and pro- 
tein as low as 11.66 and as high as 12.93. 

Such ranges as these amply demon- 
strate that for comparative, and above 
all for competitive, purposes laboratory 
tests of flour are of little real value. A 
selling argument based on the chemical 
analysis of the mill’s own flour is at best 
weak; an argument based on analyses of 
competing brands, no matter by whom 
the tests are made, is not only weak but 
dangerously near the line of deliberate 
falsehood, 

No one questions the value of the 
chemist’s services to the mill, the baker 
or the large flour buyer. The mill needs 
constant laboratory tests to be sure that 
it is maintaining the uniformity of its 
brands, and these tests provide depend- 
able information because the miller 
knows that they are made by the same 
man, using the same methods, and under 
exactly parallel conditions. He knows, 
too, that these analyses do not tell the 
whole story; his flour is good, not sim- 
ply because of what the. chemical tests 
show, but becayse long; experience has 
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demonstrated its fine baking qualities. 
The tests prevent him from uninten- 
tionally producing poor flour, but they 
are by no means his sole guaranty that 
his flour is good. 

In the same way, the baker uses chem- 
ical analyses in support of his practical 
judgment as to what kinds of flour make 
the best bread. He does not bake pro- 
tein and gluten; he bakes flour. Here 
again, the chief value of the tests lies 
in their uniformity; a baker who had 
one sample of flour analyzed in one lab- 
oratory and the next in a different one 
would secure very little information that 
would do him any practical good. 

If the time ever comes when the bak- 
ing quality of any flour can be abso- 
lutely predicated on the basis of its lab- 
oratory test, and when the results ob- 
tained in all adequately equipped and 
competently managed laboratories sub- 
stantially agree, then the entire flour 
trade will be revolutionized, and the 
chemist’s certificate, not the brand or 
the mill’s reputation, will be the chief 
selling agency. At present there is lit- 
tle indication that such a time will ever 
arrive; certainly it is not here yet, and 
in the meanwhile millers and flour buyers 
alike will do well to remember that the 
chemist is a technical ally and not a 
salesman. Those who buy or sell flour 
on chemical analysis, and above all those 
who use comparative analyses as argu- 
ments in favor of their own brands and 
in disparagement of others, are only in- 
viting trouble for themselves and those 
with whom they do business. 


PROTECTING THE FARMER 


The Northwestern Miller is exceedingly 
glad to publish the communication from 
Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell which appears 
on page 522 of this issue. Mr. Roth- 
well’s recognized ability, his long expe- 
rience, and his many and very valuable 
services to the milling industry, above 
all in connection with the flour export 
trade, make whatever he has to say on 
any subject related to American flour 
milling of particular interest and im- 
portance, 

Last spring, at the mass convention of 
millers in Kansas City, Mr. Rothwell 
was chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, and was a strong advocate of 
the declaration, presented by Mr. Moses ~ 
and quoted in full by Mr. Rothwell in his 
letter, on the subject of the tariff on 
wheat and its products. This resolution 
was carried by a large majority, dispute 
being confined to the opening clause, 
“Protection being the economic policy of 
the American people,” a statement which 
some of the millers vigorously opposed. 

There is really only one point in Mr. 
Rothwell’s exceedingly interesting state- 
ment of the protectionist argument with 
which The Northwestern Miller takes 
issue. He declares that this publication, 
in its discussions of the tariff question, 
“is dealing with theory rather than with 
facts,” whereas the exact reverse would 
seem to be the case. In theory a tariff 
on wheat and its products protects the 
farmer, and the entire protectionist 
argument is founded on the assumption 
that this theory is sound. The North- 
western Miller has based none of its 
arguments on the theories of either pro- 


‘tection or free trade; it has simply 


pointed to the indisputable facts of the 
past three years, during which, in spite 
of the highest tariffs on wheat and its 
products that this country has ever 
known, wheat, to quote Mr. Rothwell 
himself, “shows a smaller advance over 
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pre-war prices than any other commodi- 
ty.” Under such circumstances, protec- 
tion becomes a theory, and one which the 
farmers have found to their cost to be 
quite incompatible with the hard facts 
of the wheat market. 

If any form of protection can benefit 
the American farmer under present cir- 
cumstances, The Northwestern Miller is 
heartily in favor of it. The American 
people are now being urged to consume 
at home a hundred and seventy million 
more bushels of wheat every year be- 
cause the production of this surplus has 
rendered the tariff absolutely inoperative 
in holding up the price of wheat to the 
farmer. This publication has _ not 
quarreled with the theory of protection; 
it has contented itself with pointing out 
that this theory, in the case of wheat 
and its products, runs directly counter 
to the unquestionable facts as Mr. Roth- 
well himself so clearly and accurately 
states them. 

The reply to Mr. Rothwell’s letter is 
published in conjunction therewith mere- 
ly as a brief summary of the conditions 
which have united to make the wheat 
and flour tariff so nearly inoperative. 





A MAKER OF HISTORY 

In 1875, before the roller mill had come 
to Minneapolis, and when the hard spring 
wheat flour of the Northwest was just 
beginning to establish itself, a young 
man of thirty-two, a Norwegian by birth 
but an American of the Middle West by 
education and training, was elected to 
the Minnesota state senate. Even then, 
Knute Nelson had devoted much of his 
life to the public service; he had fought 
through the Civil War and been wounded 
and captured; he had been a member of 
the Wisconsin legislature, and had been 
for three years county attorney at Alex- 
andria, Minnesota. From 1875 until his 
sudden death on Saturday, April 28, a 
period of nearly half a century, he was 
conspicuously identified with the state 
of his early adoption: as state senator 
from 1875 to 1878; as presidential elec- 
tor in 1880; as regent of the University 
of Minnesota from 1882 to 1893; as a 
member of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1883 to 1889; as gov- 
ernor of Minnesota from 1892 to 1895, 
and as United States senator from 1895 
to the day of his death. 

Thus for more than sixty years, with 
only a few brief interruptions, Senator 
Nelson served the people of his country 
and his state, and he served them well. 
Fearless, shrewd, wise in the ways of 
politics with such an experience as few 
other men in the United States could 
match, unswervingly upright, and with 
a soundness of judgment that was never 
shaken by the clamors of radicalism, he 
was able to be the friend of the farmers 
without sharing their enmities, to pro- 
mote their interests without assailing the 
welfare of other classes, and to demon- 
strate that the truest service to his con- 
stituents was service to the nation as a 
whole, 

Senator Nelson’s active political career 
covered virtually the entire history of 
commercial flour milling in the North- 
west, and almost as large a part of the 
history of northwestern wheat growing. 
There was hardly a man among the pio- 
neers of Minnesota grain growing and 
flour milling who did not know and re- 
spect him; for three generations of farm- 
ers and millers he was at once a politi- 
cal leader and a friend. 

The Congress which assembles next 
fall will sorely miss him, and the whole 
nation is the loser by his death. At a 





time of great political doubt and uncer- 
tainty, when the clamorous demands of 
the farmers are leading to the formation 
of legislative groups pledged to all sorts 
of perilously experimental measures, 
and often directed by men of. small 
experience in national government, there 
is particular need of the counsel and 
leadership of such a man as Knute 
Nelson. Honest, courageous, wise, his 
influence was unfailingly used in behalf 
of sound, conservative legislation and 
good government. No one with an ex- 
perience even remotely approaching his 
can possibly be found to fill the place 
he has suddenly left vacant, nor is it 
likely that the grain growers of the Mid- 
dle West will again find a leader who 
will serve them, as he did, by fearlessly 
placing their interests second to those 
of the nation as a whole. 





BACK IN LINE 


The state of Pennsylvania is emphati- 
cally to be congratulated on having at 
last repealed the section of the pure food 
law of 1909 which prohibited the manu- 
facture or sale of artificially bleached 
flour. Twice before this the state legis- 
lature has passed an amendment striking 
out the words “oxides of nitrogen, nitrous 
acid or nitrates” from paragraph five of 
section three of the act in question, but 
both times the governor’s veto prevented 
the amended measure from becoming law. 
Governor Pinchot, after careful consider- 
ation, and on the strength of representa- 
tions made to him by millers, flour dealers 
and bakers, has now approved the change, 
and hereafter Pennsylvania will not be 
one of the few states which persist in 
refusing to accept the federal ruling on 
the subject of bleached flour. 

The question at issue has had very lit- 
tle to do with the intrinsic value or harm- 
fulness of the various bleaching processes. 
It has been chiefly concerned with the 
possibility of enforcing a state law di- 
rectly at variance with federal rulings. 
Probably there has been nearly as much 
bleached flour actually shipped into 
Pennsylvania during the past fourteen 
years, in proportion to the total consump- 
tion, as into any state freely permitting 
its sale. Under the courts’ interpretation 
of the federal interstate commerce pro- 
visions, the state law has. had no jurisdic- 
tion over flour shipped from outside di- 
rectly to bakers, or over any imported 
flour until it was actually resold or offered 
for resale within the state. Even under 
such conditions the law has been largely 


inoperative, being invoked only in sporadic 


instances, and generally as an excuse 
for permitting an irresponsible or dis- 
honest flour buyer to evade his obligations 
on a falling market. 

The chief sufferers under the Pennsyl- 
vania antibleaching law have been the 
millers within the state. They have had 
no legal safeguard, and in most cases 
have been forced to sell their unbleached 
flour in competition with the bleached 
product of outside mills. Thus the law 
neither protected the people of the state 
against bleached flour—assuming that 
such protection was desirable—nor did it 
benefit the Pennsylvania flour millers. 
Its only effect was to create a condition 
of uncertainty and doubt, and to place 
the millers of the state under a serious 
legal handicap, 

The steady growth of the bakery trade, 
involving both a greater proportionate 
amount of commercial baking and the de- 
velopment of larger individual baking 
companies, served to intensify thé diffi- 


culties in which the Pennsylvania rifilets'. 
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found themselves. Bleached flour might 
to some extent be kept out of the house- 
hold trade by the state law, but the stat- 
ute was utterly impotent to control the 
bakers, who were free to. purchase all 
the bleached flour they desired, provided 
only they bought it direct from millers 
or jobbers outside the state. 

In the fall and winter of 1920-21, after 
having been permitted to lie almost dor- 
mant for years, the Pennsylvania law was 
suddenly appealed to by a number of 
flour buyers, chiefly in Philadelphia, who 
were desperately seeking excuses for the 
repudiation of contracts representing 
heavy losses to themselves. This utterly 
discreditable use of the law was the final 
step in bringing it into disrepute; even if 
the provision was in itself defensible, 
nobody could say much in its favor when 
it was invoked and enforced only under 
such circumstances as these. 

The amended pure food law of Penn- 
sylvania, like the federal pure food and 
drugs act, gives the authorities ample 
power to deal with any form of adultera- 
tion or misbranding which may be found 
to be injurious or deceptive. The state 
has abandoned nothing except the attempt 
to stand almost alone in maintaining a 
largely inoperative and unenforceable 
law at variance with the federal regula- 
tions. In making the change, it has 
shown the way to the few other states 
which still try to prevent the use of 
bleached flour. Whatever the merits or 
faults of artificially bleached flour, the 
growth of the bakery trade and the laws 
regarding shipments in interstate com- 
merce have made it virtually impossible 
for any state to enforce.a law contrary 
to the federal ruling, except as a hardship 
for its own millers in their local trade. 
It is to be hoped that the wise example 
of Pennsylvania will be promptly fol- 
lowed in: the five or six other states hav- 
ing antibleaching laws, to the end that 
complete uniformity may exist through- 
out the country. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION IN 1922 


It is frequently argued by millers, 
flour dealers and bakers that the per 
capita consumption of flour in the United 
States is declining. Just how such pessi- 
mistic views obtain currency is hard 
to see, for they are certainly not sub- 
stantiated by any of the ascertainable 
facts. Presumably, however, 4 miller or 
baker who finds that his sales are tem- 
porarily falling off is far more ready to 
lay the blame on the public than to as- 
sume it himself; it is easier to claim that 
people are eating less bread than to ad- 
mit an individual weakness in selling 
policy or in quality of goods. The only 
way in which any statement regarding 
flour consumption can be either substan- 
tiated or refuted is through exact sta- 
tistics, which are rather hard to secure. 

It must be admitted that all statistics 
as to the total or per capita flour con- 
sumption in any given period are more 
or less deceptive, for the reason that 
hardly any of the factors involved can 
be estimated with complete accuracy. 
The flour. production of the country is 
inevitably a matter of some guesswork, 
and estimates of the flour stocks on hand 
can at best be only approximations. 
However, by following the same method 
year after year, and by carefully check- 
ing the figures for flour against those 
for wheat, it is possible to arrive at a 


‘fairly accurate statement of the rela- 
‘tive’ amounts of flour consumed in any 
‘two oF more annual periods. The figures 


may all be more or less in error, and yet 


. 
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the mistakes are likely to compensate for 
one another so closely that the relation- 
ship between one year and the next can 
be fairly well established. 

Applying to the calendar year 1922 
the same method which it has used for 
all years beginning with 1914, when any- 
thing approaching an accurate estimate 
of the total flour output first became 
available, The Northwestern Miller esti- 
mates the year’s per capita consumption 
of wheat flour in the United States at 
200.4 pounds, compared with 194.2 
pounds in 1921, 177.1 in 1920, 182.1 in 
1919, and 170.3 in 1918. In the four 
years from 1914 to 1917, before the Food 
Administration had inaugurated its cam- 
paign of economy in wheat, the jer 
capita consumption, calculated by the 
same method, averaged 205.1 pounds, or 
4.7 pounds more than in 1922. 

The following summary in tabu'ar 
form shows how the estimates for 1°22 
have been arrived at, all figures except 
those for population and per capita <on- 
sumption being in barrels: 











Flour production .......0..s..ee0. 125,319 500 
PN a 6sshedtabeeess4endwanses 660.000 
Carry-over from 1921 ......... 3,000,000 
WN SAD oo sib eetiddcccens 128,97 100 
| eS ere oe eee 15,025,000 
113,945 900 
Less carry-over to 1923 ......... 3,000,000 
Balance for consumption ...... 110,945 0 
Estimated total population ...... 108,500,900 
Per capita flour consumption, 


DOUNAS 2... ccccccccccccccccecs 200.4 

The only available checks on these 
figures are the estimates for the move- 
ment of wheat. Adding together the 
totals for the 1922 wheat crop, the year’s 
imports, including flour as wheat, and 
the carry-over at the beginning of 1922, 
including farm and commercial stocks 
and flour supplies, there is a total for 
the year of 1,121,586,000 bushels. From 
this must be deducted the exports of 
flour and wheat, the quantity reserved 
for seeding, and the supplies on hand at 
the end of the year, a total of 588,129,000: 
bushels. The balance, amounting to 533,- 
457,000 bushels, represents approximate- 
ly the amount of wheat going into do- 
mestic consumption during the year, or 
four and nine tenths bushels per capita. 
Allowing four and a half bushels of 
wheat to the barrel of flour, this repre- 
sents a per capita flour consumption for 
the year of 213.4 pounds; on the prob- 
abiy more nearly accurate basis of four 
and four fifths bushels of wheat to the 
barrel, the resulting figure is almost ex- 
actly what it was in the previous compu- 
tation, being 200.1 pounds. 

The two sets of figures, based on entire- 
ly independent sets of estimates, tully 
so closely that their approximate cor- 
rectness may be taken for granted, «nd 
since, in the preceding years, the wheat 
movement figures likewise support those 
already given for flour consumption, it 
seems safe to assume that in 1922 ‘he 
per capita wheat flour consumption of 
the United States represented a distinct 
gain over that of 1921, and a still mure 
pronounced improvement over the exce))- 
tionally low figures of 1920, 1919 and 
1918. There can be absolutely no ques- 
tion that the efforts of the government 
during the war had a marked influen:e 
in decreasing the habit of bread eatinz, 
and that this influence continued to ¢ 
felt long after the need for its exercise 
had passed; but it is now clear that tiie 
per capita bread consumption is well on 
its way toward the high level of t'¢ 
years just preceding the war, and thet, 
with the steadily increasing population, 
the millers have every reason to expet 
a larger total volume of domestic sales 
in 1923 than ever before. 
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With the wheat market unexpectedly 
and materially weaker, owing chiefly to 
the relatively small demand, both domes- 
tic and export, flour quotations during 
the week have shown a considerable range, 
and the amount of new business reported 
has been by no means large. Nominal 
flour quotations have changed very little, 
as they had not previously followed the 
full advance in wheat, but it is not prob- 
able that nominal quotations had ‘much 
to do with most of the sales actually 
made. 

There was a certain amount of flour 
buying on the breaks in wheat, but very 
little of it showéd any speculative char- 
acter; the majority of flour buyers evi- 
dently do not expect the wheat market 
to advance materially during the sum- 
mer. Flour stocks, while not abnormally 
large, are unquestionably of fair size, 
and most of the current new buying is in 
the nature of bargain hunting on the part 
of bakers and jobbers. 

Considering what happened early in 
May last year and the year before, when 
Chicago May wheat was some 25c over 
July, the millers have much to be thank- 
fl for, even if trade is dull and prices 
are unsatisfactorily low. 

Millfeed, after several weeks of slight 
decline, showed renewed strength owing 
io scarcity of supplies, and is now back at 
the high level of early March. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Maw 2 ic.400ue $7.40 $6.65 $6.70 
April 34: .ccces 7.40 6.75 6.70 
April 1 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb, 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 7.36 6.60 6.70 
Dec, 7.15 6.60 6.45 
Nov. 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 7.06 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Ang. 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.06 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Mag 8 vectcccs $5.70 $5.45 $5. 
Aptll 80° Gites 5.70 5.45 5.50 
Age 8 cssiseae 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 2.6006. 5.60 5.20 5.40 
POR, 4. wvsersevase 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Sth. F ecctscvte 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Des. 3 osvieuses 5.65 5.20 5.15 
Oe, & sunesesae 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Get. 4. scsavcees 5.25 4.90 4.76 
Sept. 2 ascceses 5.30 4.70 4.40 
pO ree ee 5.75 4.90 4.65 
SOY 8: wccctnace 6.05 5.50 5.05 
SURO 1 ovesnee e's 6.20 5.95 5.15 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 1 
was $34.70 per ton, which compares with 
following first-of-the-month quota- 
10ons: 


Agee 3. asssi «$84.15 $21.00 
March 1 ...... 84.75 20.40 
Fed. 1 ..4ccache, Meee 20.35 
Jan. ‘3 ..scease Ee 24.75 
Dec, 1 vecccece BROS 29.00 
Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 27.75 
Oe, § vac 59.80 





seees 24.70 
*Record high point, 
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The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ps of s: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
April 22-28 ...... 47 58 55 
April 15-21 ...... 44 53 43 
Apri) average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 64 55 64 
January average.. 60 56 48 
December average 57 66 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 . 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 2.) 

NasHviILteE.—Demand for flour from 
the Southeast continued dull at opening 
of week. Millfeed quiet. 

Puitapetpu1a.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled, influenced by wheat. Millfeed 
scarce, and firm under a more active 
demand, 

PrirrssuncH.—Flour market opened 
firm, with fair demand and prices un- 
changed. Millfeed active and scarce; 
demand 

New Yorx.—Business continues dull. 
Market overstocked, and volume of new 
sales small. Export business moderate, 
chiefly for Canadian flours. 

Burra.to.—Flour ‘prices declined 10c 
bbl today, compared with last week’s 
close. Oil meal declined $1 ton; and 
cottonseed meal was also lower. Other 
feeds were unchanged. 

Mitwavuxer.—Flour trade very dull; 
market weak, and prices declining. Buy- 
ers holding off, awaiting developments. 
Rye flour inactive and easy. Millfeed 
demand less keen, but prices nominally 
steady and unchanged. 

Cotumsus.—No improvement noted in 
flour business over last week. Bakers 
and jobbers still looking for lower prices, 
and not showing any inclination to make 
future purchases. Stocks sufficient to 
run them for some time, and in some 
instances into the new crop. Feed in 
fair demand; prices firm. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Flour business is rather 
quiet. Light domestic trade reported 
in established channels, mainly in soft 
wheat flours to the South. Export trade 
dull except in Latin American markets, 
where some business is being done in 
hard wheat straights and clears. Bakers 
practically out of the market. Millfeed 
quiet but firm. 

Toronto.—Canadian mills report ex- 
port demand falling off. Decline in 
wheat since Friday is regarded as the 
reason. British importers offering 35s 
6d, c.i.f., May, for spring export pat- 
ents. No sales. Domestic trade also 
lighter. Top patents remain at $7.30 
bbl, mixed cars, delivered. Demand for 
feed declining, but still greater than sup- 
ply. 

Battimore.—Sharp break in wheat has 
caused buyers to run away from flour. 


Those who bought around top have no 
notion of making an aver They can 
see nothing ahead for prices now but 
subterranean depths; however, what the 
forthcoming government report has to 
say about crop conditions may have an 
important effect on values, Feed steady 
but slow. . 

Boston.—The advance in flour prices 
of last week did not hold, and spring 
patents are now openly offering at 15@ 
20c under Saturday’s prices. Hard and 
soft winter flours also about 10c lower. 
Demand for all grades continues slow, 
with liberal arrivals daily. Millfeed in 
light supply and firmly held, with a mod- 
erate. inquiry; other feeds slow. Rye 
flour dull and a shade lower. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices firm at un- 
changed levels.. Demand rather quiet, 
with volume of new business small. 
Shipping directions only fair, and mill 
representatives continue to urge buyers 
to order out flour. Feed firm and rather 
tight. Demand continues good for tran- 
sit and immediate. Feed trade not 
showing much interest in future deliv- 
ery, and confining purchases to current 
requirements. 

Kansas Crry.—The rather drastic 
break in wheat during the past few 
days resulted in a general lowering of 
flour quotations 25c bbl. Business was 
stimulated in only-a few instances. The 
usual reports were that the decline had 
little effect. Clear prices were not low- 
ered in line with better. grades, due to 
the small amounts available. Millfeed 
unchanged and rather active, and there 
is demand for bran and brown shorts for 
prompt shipment. Wheat futures in 
Kansas City closed with the July op- 
tion about Ic over May today. Deliv- 
eries here May 1 were 425,000 bus wheat, 
considerably more than was expected. 


NEW MILL FOR STRASBURG 

At a gathering of business men held 
recently in Strasburg an organization 
was effected, comprised of leading busi- 
ness men and flour merchants of Alsace, 
and sufficient capital was subscribed for 
the erection of a new and extensive flour 
mill in Strasburg. A plot of ground 
has been. acquired in the Rhine harbor 
in the vicinity of the municipal ware- 
house. Prior to 1914 and before Alsace- 
Lorraine was part of French territory, 
pring | possessed what was regarded 
as one of the most important flour mill- 
ing and grain elevators in southern Ger- 
many. 











FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to April 14, 1923 (000 omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— . 


April 8-14 ....... sees 8,286 1,763 2,011 
July 1-April 14....... 107,596 102,600 86,200 
Flour, July 1-April 

14, bbis— 
BONED «. ccviocccaves 12,314 12,958 12,524 
BERMOTED ccc cccasceccs 540 477 =: 1,293 
Wheat, July 1-April 

14, bus— 


Receipts from farms. .659,000 698,000 650,000 


Exports ...........+..140,911 182,533 232,554 
Imports ...cscccccccee 15,200 11,361 47,057 
Ground by mills.,.... 484,000 462,300 388,000 
Wheat stocks, April . 

14, bus— . 
At terminals ......... 48,140 36,825 19,081 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 49,321 61,942 134,422 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 29 Apr. 30 
Apr. 28 Apr. 21 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...225,020 236,940 213,865 259,155 


Gt. POG .c.cacs 12,545 13,455 10,670 10,250 
Duluth-Superior 16,035 10,235 10,155 6,210 
Milwaukee 2,000 6,800 4,500 1,750 











BWOOnIe .ccce. 255,600 266,430 239,190 277,365 
Outside mills .163,485 ...... B7S,960 .2.%8s 

Agr. spring..419,085 ...... ee ee ae 
St. Louis 23,000 33,600 30,300 17,500 
St. Louist 45,100 40,300 27,000 22,200 
Beale ...ccce 83,500 110,605 92,250 125,765 
Rochester ..... 8,200 7,400 7,300 8,400 
Chicago ...... 20,000 17,500 25,000 18,250 
Kansas City ... 97,085 95,000 90,700 56,500 


Kansas Cityt .. 283,260 249,460 283,255 227,200 


GEARS cecccses 16,400 15,670 19,215 13,615 
Salina, Kan. 24,445 15,800 27,240 21,495 
WEED vecsvecse 31,800 19,700 15,800 16,200 
Toledof ....... 68,440 58,460 55,935 50,975 
Indianapolis ... 8,835 10,550 7,000 7,635 
Nashville** ....105,730 96,820 86,415 85,110 
Portland, Ore. . 33,885 28,260 24,970 21,975 
BOREEO wc recess 29,369 25,535 22,480 16,225 
Tacoma ....... 11,130 18,160 15,110 22,390 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 29 Apr. 30 
Apr. 28 Apr. 21 1922 1921 
40 2 7 





Minneapolis ...... 42 40 47 
Se, eee 53 57 46 43 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 28 27 17 
Outside ‘mills* .... 51 50 40 38 

Average spring... 47 44 39 2 
Milwaukee ....... 13 36 28 § 
| eee 45 67 60 34 
Oe. BANE crecccgs. 62 35 29 
EN Ss se 0-06-66 60 50 66 55 75 
Rochester ........ 44 40 39 45 
PSRICRBO ovcccesese 50 43 63 61 
Kansas City ...... 73 71 78 50 
Kansas Cityt .... 54 50 59 52 
Ee 71 68 102 56 
Salina, Kan... ... 53 34 59 47 
.. iar 66 41 33 34 
NE awh eo vevncd 55 42 40 32 
Indianapolis ...... 34 46 31 33 
Nashville** ...... 53 50 47 39 
Portland, Ore. ... 64 49 43 45 
Seattle 5 48 42 31 
Tacoma 32 26 39 

ED endiscnes 50 49 42 39 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Few Orders From Canada Reported, and 
Buyers Show Little Interest—Mani- 
tobas Too Dear 


Lonpon, Ene., May 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram).—The flour market is unsatisfac- 
tory. Very few offers are being made 
from Canada, and buyers show little in- 
terest. Medium Manitoba exports are 
considered too dear at 36s ($5.85 per 
bbl), c.i.f., May seaboard. Australian 
flours at 34s 6d@35s 6d ($5.60@5.75 per 
bbl), c.i.f., May seaboard, attract most 
attention. Good Kansas clears are of- 
fered at 35s ($5.70 per bbl), ci.f., but 
this is 2s above buyers’ ideas. Home 
milled straight run is unchanged at 42s, 
delivered. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


_ Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 1. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
Jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring: WHE MMMM 6 i iiok cabs de sb. s.c o cdieve desks 
Spring standard patent ...............++e0e 
Spring first clear . 


Hard winter short patent..................- 
Hard winter straight i0..0....0bspecscvesnes 
Hard winter first clear .............0ece000- 


Soft WEMEOP GOUT WEE sk. cect cc ctacece 
Soft winter straight................6. Heresies 
Soft winter first clear 


RYO QU Ma oa aids cs vabedsa io cvwas 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


Spring: GMs Ssh iis 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlin 
Red dog - (gray shorts) 


ee ee 


reeeiket 
Spalere's 0s 4 -50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ...:@7.90 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and. feed. 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimor Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$6.60@ 7.25 $6.90@ 7.60 §$.....@..... $6.70@ 7.10 $7.30@ 7.90 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.10@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 
6.30@ 6.90 6.70@ 7.00 e200 6 Gwwcr 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.20 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.35@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.40 sgile gfe edu 
5.20@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.40 cece MP ocece 5.00@ 5.30 5.80@ 6.25 9 cag eane 6.25@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 ey MR , Ae 
6.00@ 6.75 ee Pte 6.30@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.15 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.10 6.60@ 7.75 6.80@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 
5.50@ 6.20 «+ @.. 5.40@ 5.80 5.25@ 5.50 6.35@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 ere. Ferens 6.40@ 6.70 er eres 
4.75@ 5.25 s Fe 4.70@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 pW aaece eR Pee e@ ences ee eee eee, Pee 
6.20@ 6.60 0 009,0.4F ¢ een Tor ae 6.25@ 6.60 -@.. 6.50@ 6.75 vena + eens 6.85@ 7.90 6.65@ 6.90 8.10@ 8.50 
5.70@ 6.30 Pevird trer 6 006 CMD coe 5.60@ 5.90 -@.. *5.50@ 5.75 *5.90@° 6.50 6.65@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.85 
4.75@ 5.40 wove oe cece woven Qe xc 4.50@ 5.00 -@.. pw@. avn SOA VOR s 0018 6.25@ 6.65 Werk, FeTiy seees@ 5.50 
4.60@ 4.80 4.25@ 4.30 Foe bess Geese @:. 4.75@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.30 ~ 5.25@ 5.60 5.10@ 5.35 res ETT + @. 
4.25@ 4.45 3.95@ 4.00 utbdhae. 4 bye @.. --@.. 4.30@ 4.65 2 cevg MP 0 cvec rae Se Pee _ 
30.50 @31.65 28.00 @ 29.00 onieebavse asess @ ice --@.. 36.00@36.50  38.00@38.50 37.50@38.00  34.50@35.50 igeae hs sane 
31.00 @32.00 rere eerie 28.50@29.00 30.00@30.50 oo@.. oe. Pe tt decbc@P cceve «eee» @37.75 0700 0 0 Dic chor Tor. ore 
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CANADIAN OCEAN RATES 


Special Committee of House of Commons 
Declares Something Is Wrong With 
Present Shipping Practices 


Toronto, Ont.—A special committee of 
the Canadian house of commons appoint- 
ed to investigate Atlantic shipping rates 
has declared, after full inquiry, that 
there is something wrong with the present 
practice. To quote from its report: “Up- 
on the regular steamship lines trading 
from Canadian ports the price of trans- 
portation service is determined neither by 
the law of supply and demand nor on the 
basis of cost plus a reasonable profit, 
but a combine exists among the various 
shipping companies, which combine is 
known as the North Atlantic and United 
Kingdom Conference, eastwardbound.” 

The chairman of the committee goes on 
to describe the mode of procedure under 
which rates on Canadian products are 
fixed, and particularly stresses the fact 
that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., is implicated and has been 
a party to all the transactions complained 
of. 

The net result is that Canadian manu- 
factured products such as flour are com- 
pelled to pay an unreasonable premium 
over the rate on wheat, and also a pre- 
mium over the rate from corresponding 
American ports to the same destinations. 

A. H. Battey. 





Alleged Ship Combine Before Government 

Montrear, Que.—Now that the matter 
of ocean freight rates on flour has come 
before the Dominion government, with all 
the available evidence regarding the al- 
leged combine before it, millers hope that 
some action may be taken to protect the 
interests of the Canadian shipper. 

In an official statement issued by F. C. 
Cornell, secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, it is stated 
that “For the first seven months of the 
crop year ending March 31, 1923, Cana- 
dian millers exported 3,173,000 bbls of 
flour to the United Kingdom at ocean 
rates on the average of 4c per cwt higher 
than that enjoyed by United States 
millers, or an approximate total of $127,- 
000 has been paid in excess freights, re- 
gardless of whether this flour was shipped 
from Canadian or United States ports. 

“On several occasions during the past 
two years this matter of ocean freights 
has been brought before the government, 
though this has only been done after con- 
sultations had been held with the steam- 
ship companies. Now that the matter is 
officially before the government, some ac- 
tion must be taken to protect Canadian 
shippers, and it should at least see that 
the Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine, Ltd., makes some endeavor to pro- 
tect Canadian interests—the fundamental 
purpose for which it was brought into ex- 
istence. 

“It was clearly shown in the evidence 
that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine officials ‘sat in’ at the rate con- 
ferences in Montreal, and the evidence on 
file before the agricultural committee 
showed copies of wires indicating some 
agreement between Montreal and New 
York whereby Canadian flour could only 
be shipped at a higher rate than that en- 
joyed by United States millers. This 
applied,:regardless of the registration of 
the vessel carrying the flour, and in some 
cases applied on shipments of Canadian 
and United States flour in the same 
vessel.” 

A. E, Perks. 





DEATH OF JOHN F. McCARTHY 

John F. McCarthy, for many years one 
of the leading grain men of Duluth, 
Minn., died suddenly at Minneapolis on 
April 27, in his sixty-fifth year. He be- 
came ill in the McCarthy Bros. Co.’s of- 
fice in the Chamber of Commerce on the 
previous day and was taken to a Minne- 
apolis hospital. His son, W. F. Mc- 
Carthy, of Minneapolis, was at his bedside 
when he died the following morning. 

Mr. McCarthy was president of the 
Capital Elevator Co., Duluth, and vice 
president of the International Elevator 
Co. and of McCarthy Bros. Co. The 
McCarthy firm was organized by him in 
Duluth in 1890. He served as a director 
of the Duluth Board of Trade for more 
than 20 years, and was at one time its 
vice president. 

The funeral was held on April 30 from 
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the Sacred Heart Cathedral, Duluth. 
Among the surviving members of his im- 
mediate family are two brothers, J. H. 
McCarthy and T. G. McCarthy, both 
prominently identified with the grain 
trade. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE 


Committee Called by Secretary Wallace to 
Consider Farm Outlook Reports 
Its Observations 


The committee called by Secretary Wal- 
lace to consider the agricultural outlook 
and to prepare a statement which will 
provide a basis upon which readjustment 











“EAT MORE WHEAT” 


As a feature of the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, a special em- 
blem has been designed for dis- 
tribution through the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. This emblem 
is shown herewith. 





The Northwestern Miller has or- 
dered a supply of electrotypes of 
this emblem, and as a part of its 
contribution to the “Eat More 
Wheat” movement, it will be glad 
to supply. one of these electro- 
types, free of charge, to any ad- 
vertiser or subscriber who makes 
application therefor. 











to meet the economic situation may be 
made by agricultural producers, reported 
as follows on foreign and domestic de- 
mand and certain leading products. 


FOREIGN DEMAND 


The foreign outlook, on the demand 
side, seems slightly less favorable to our 
farmers in 1923 than it was in 1922. 

The favorable factors with respect to 
foreign demand are: first, the influence of 
American prosperity upon the demand 
for European goods, and second, the pos- 
sibility that the slight business recovery 
that has occurred in a number of Euro- 
pean countries may gradually gain mo- 
mentum. Despite the tariff, European ex- 
ports to the United States in recent 
months have been considerably . larger 
than for the same period a year ago. 
American prosperity increased purchases 
by the United States in South America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, which en- 
ables those countries to purchase some- 
what more in Europe, thus giving Europe 
funds with which to buy Gnited States 
foodstuffs and other commodities, 

The unfavorable factors are: first, the 
progressive piling up of government debts 
on the Continent of Europe, with its ef- 
fect upon exchange, currency, and busi- 
ness; second, the Ruhr situation. 

The only possibility for an important 
increase in purchasing power lies in the 
ability of Europe to expand her manu- 
factured exports. It is of the most vital 
interest to American agriculture that the 
United States lend aid in every way pos- 
sible to the settlement of the reparation 
and other European problems. Revival 
in Europe has been much more marked in 
agriculture than in manufacturing. 

It was necessary in 1920-21 to submit to 
great price reductions in farm products 
in order to get Europe to take them. 

The prospect with reference to the sup- 
ply of farm products for the coming year 
is that there will be at least no reduction 
in output in the United States. With 


some overflow of the business attivity of 
the United States to the rest of the 
world, particularly the non-European 


part of the world, the prospect would 
rather be that there will be some increase 
in the production of foods in foreign 
countries. We cannot, therefore, confi- 
dently offer any reason for the expecta- 
tion that our farmers will meet any less 
severe competition in European markets 
during the coming year than they have 
had during the past year. 


DOMESTIC DEMAND 

The domestic demand for agricultural 
products will be active so long as the 
present prosperous condition of business 
with full employment continues. Beyond 
a period of six to nine months in the 
future most authorities at present hesi- 
tate to make business forecasts, but most 
competent observers seem to agree that 
we may expect general business prosper- 
ity to last at least six to nine months 
longer. If this opinion is correct, demand 
will be distinctly more active next autumn 
than it was last autumn, in so far as the 
demand for farm products depends upon 
the purchases of American families not 
themselves on farms. 


WHEAT 


The American exports of wheat during 
the past two years were unusually large, 
owing to the low eg from eastern 
Europe and continued low production in 
some countries in Europe. These exports 
should not be taken as normal, nor be ex- 
pected to continue permanently. The 
European countries are making efforts to 
put their grain production on a pre-war 
basis, and as they become able to accom- 
plish this it is to be expected that our 
exports will decline and our production 
should be readjusted to meet these 
changing conditions. 

The condition of the winter wheat crop 
in the United States is unfavorable. The 
intended plantings of spring wheat are 
94.5 per cent of last year’s acreage, and 
weather thus far has been unfavorable 
for spring planting. The enormous net 
movement of 1,120,000 persons from 
farms to towns and cities in the two years 
ending with Dec. 31, 1922, leaves the 
farms in an unfavorable position to meet 
emergencies. 

The rainfall in the United States has 
such a dominating influence on the final 
production that, in spite of unfavorable 
factors, the supply may be so large as to 
keep prices low, or if the rainfall is un- 
favorable it may result in such a reduced 
production as to make farm prices rise. 


CORN 


The corn situation at this date is about 
normal, stocks on farms being almost ex- 
actly the same as the five-year pre-war 
average. Between now and the time the 
new crop is harvested there will be some 
tendency toward corn shortage, because 
of the larger number of hogs on feed. 

Hog production has been heavy, and is 
still in a state of expansion. Unless bad 
weather and other conditions have re- 
duced the number of spring pigs to an 
unusual degree, the price of hogs may be 
depressed next fall and winter. 





OPENS ANOTHER BRANCH 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—The National Milling 
Co., Toledo, is about to open another 
branch at Columbus, Ohio, where a stock 
of flour will be carried for the trade. 
This branch will be in charge of John 
J. McCarthy, who has been so success- 
ful the last few years in introducing this 
flour in Detroit, Mich., where he has been 
manager of the Detroit branch. Recent- 
ly associated with him at Detroit has been 
Henry Price, who will continue there. 

A short time ago the National Milling 
Co. opened a branch at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in charge of W. P. Higgins, where good 
progress has been made in getting its flour 
introduced. On account of the favorable 
location of the mill to render service, 
business has —e rather rapidly at 
the points indicated. W. H. Wicern. 





NASHVILLE RATE STANDS 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the 
new schedules canceling the ee 
privilege on less than car lot shipments o 
flour and grain at Nashville. The suspen- 
sion was obtained on application of coun- 
sel for Nashville shippers. The less than 
car lot trade is an important feature of 
business, and the final ruling in the case 
will be of keen interest. 
s Joun. Lerrer. 


May 2, 1923 
BLEACHED FLOUR LEGAL 


Pennsylvania Governor Signs Bill Permitting 
Manufacture and Sale of Artificially 
Treated Flour 


The governor of Pennsylvania has 
signed the bill recently passed by the 
Pennsylvania legislature permitting the 
manufacture and sale of bleached flour. 
The bill amends the pure food law of 
1909 by striking out from paragraph 5 
of section 3 of that act the words “oxides 
of nitrogen, nitrous acids or nitrates.” 
This section declared that the addition of 
certain substances to foodstuffs rendered 
them “adulterated, misbranded or dele- 
terious,” and the state courts held that 
all flour bleached by any nitrogen process 
fell within the scope of. this provision. 
The amended law still contains a clause, 
parallel to the federal ruling, defining «s 
adulterated any foodstuff which “contains 
any other ingredient not herein men- 
tioned, deleterious to health.” 

The amendment in two previous adm ‘n- 
istrations was passed by both houses of 
the Pennsylvania legislature, each tiie 
being vetoed by the governor. 

Several influential delegations wa ‘ed 
upon Governor Pinchot during his con. jd- 
eration of the present enactment, among 
them representatives of the Pennsylv.i tia 
Millers’ Association, the Commercial ° x- 
change and the Flour Club of Phila: ¢l- 
phia. On the exchange committee wre 
H. J. Horan, E. P. Mitchell, Art ur 
Harvey, T. K. Sharpless, Herbert I°:|l, 
William Yohe and Roy P. Purchase. 





TOLEDO BREAD WAR ENDS 

Totxepo, Ouro, April 30.—(Special '!' |e- 
gram)—The bread war among Toleclo 
bakers, which has lasted several mon!hs 
and has cost them much money, ended ‘o- 
day, when the Ward Baking Co., wiich 
started the war, advanced the price of 
bread to 8c and 10c, wholesale. ‘he 
Sherlock Baking Co. announcés an d- 
vance from 5c and 7c to 7c and 10c. ‘Ihe 
General Baking Co., the Holland Bread 
Co. and others will doubtless follow in 
due time. W. H. Wiser. 





MODEL MILL FOR WASHINGTON 
In The Northwestern Miller of Apri! 18 
announcement was made of plans for the 
erection of an experimental flour and 
feed mill by the United States govern- 
ment. An item of correspondence from 
Nashville, Tenn., in which this announce- 
ment was made, erroneously stated, how- 
ever, that the plant was to be located in 
Morristown, Tenn., whereas the site is to 
be in Washington, D. C. John F. Sullen- 
barger, foreman millwright for the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., whose residence is 
in Morristown, recently left for Washing- 
ton, where he will assume charge of the 

construction of the experimental mill. 





CAR SHORTAGE AT NASHVILLE 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.-—Shortage of cars at 
Nashville has been greatly relieved by ‘he 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pending an order that prohibited cars of 
63.railroads going south of here. A rep- 
resentative of the Commission was in 
Nashville on April 28 to confer with local 
shippers, with a view to seeing if the re- 
striction should be reinstated. Nashville 
milling and grain interests presented 1 «- 
sons for allowing the cancellation orc 
to stand, showing the hindrance it is ‘o 
local business, as well as other objectiv- 
able features. 

Joun Lerrer 





DEATH OF GRAIN IMPORTER 
Guiascow, Scortanp, April 11.—W - 
liam Maclay, a prominent member of °c 
ge trade in Glasgow, died last we: .. 
Mr. Maclay was an ex-magistrate ' 
Glasgow, and a former president of | ¢ 
Glasgow Corn Trade Association. 
was one of the oldest surviving mem! s 
of the trade. His chief dealings we © 
in grain, though as a merchant he a! 
traded in flour. 





COOK COUNTY FLOUR NEEDS 

Curicaco, Inu.—The superintendent of 
public service of Cook County, Illino::, 
will open bids on May 9 for flour for t!« 
three months’ contract period commen: - 
ing June 1, 1923. Bids may be a‘ 
dressed to the superintendent of public 
service, 519 Cook County Court Hous:, 


Chicago. 
“s » 2S. O.- Werner. 
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May 2, 1923 
AID FOR BRITISH FARMER 


Agricultural Tribunal’s Proposal to Increase 
Feed Imports Meets Vigorous 
Objection 


Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
were informed by cable from London on 
April 20 of the fact that the Britisn 
cabinet had rejected the proposal of the 
agricultural tribunal of economics re- 
quiring imported flour to be accompanied 
by offals. Correspondence from the Lon- 
don office of The Northwestern Miller 
written on April 11 indicates that the plan 
received vigorous objection, some of the 
points in its disfavor being outlined as 
follows: 

4 orecasts of the report of the agricul- 





tural tribunal proved to be fairly correct 
in the main, However, on the subject 
of iraported flour they were by no means 


accurate, for now that the report has been 
published its recommendations prove to 
ye «ill more against the importation of 
flour than anticipated. The facts as they 
coe to light show that the importers of 
whet flour would be required to import 
a -ccresponding proportion of wheat of- 
t as, for example, 25 per cent of 
w: at offals to 75 per cent of flour. The 
t 
( 


inal also recommends an export duty 
heat offals of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
'o examine the matter fairly, it is nec- 
( ‘y first to study the terms of refer- 
( These were ‘to ascertain the best 
1. ns to secure the fullest possible use of 
tee land for the production of food and 
'’. employment of labor at a living wage, 
to advise as to the methods by which 
results could be achieved in this 
vontry. In view of the very serious 
erisis with which the agricultural in- 
lustry in this country is faced, we have 
nudged it more helpful if we present at 
nee, in an interim report, such consid- 
crations and recommendations as may, in 
some measure, be of service.’ 

“What the effect will be in regard to 
imported flour if these recommendations 
are carried into effect is the vital question 
that concerns both the exporter and the 
importer of flour. The first and primary 
result, which would affect us closely, 
would be the practical stoppage of flour 
importations, for, with the high prices 
for offal, owing to demand, in the flour 
exporting countries, the price of flour 
would be raised to such a point that sell- 
ers in England and Scotland, at any 
rate, could not in any sense be competi- 
tive. Countries like Australia and Can- 
ada, in addition to growing large quan- 
tities of wheat, are also definitely stock 
raising countries and, consequently, need 
all the offal that can be produced. 

“England, on the other hand, owing to 
the fertility of her soil, and methods of 
cultivation, producing an average of over 
32 bus per acre, is very definitely a cereal 
producing country. But the tribunal, by 
recommending that for every four parts 
of manufactured wheat imported there 
should be three parts flour and one part 
offal and, further, that exports of home 
milled offal should pay 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty, appears to be advising the 
farmer to turn his arable land into grass 
and to raise stock. 

“English wheat flour is principally used 
to mix with other flour. Failing imported 
flour, many of the smaller country mills 
would have to go out of business. This 
would reduce the demand for home grown 
wheat, and farmers would be dependent 
upon the large port millers. Less wheat 
grown means less employment; thus the 
measure defeats its own aims. 

“The recommendations as regards im- 
ported flour are undoubtedly biased, not 
only against imported flour, but against 
the farmer and the small home miller, and 
uch in favor of the large port mills, 
hich, as a body, may quite likely have 
helped to pull the strings, for with their 
efforts to buy out a certain number of 
uills and so reduce the country’s surplus 
capacity of 1,500 sacks per hour, it may 
e cheaper to put them out of business by 
legislation than by buying them out. 

“The tribunal, while definitely rejectin 
Proposals for import duties on wheat an 
flour, and subsidies for home grown 
wheat, makes proposals to cheapen offals, 
which must raise the price of flour, both 


imported and home milled, and the price 
of the latter is only woe within bounds 
by the competition of the imported arti- 


cle. Cut out the flour competition, and 
you raise the price of flour, which raises 
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the cost of living and increases the living 
wage. How can this benefit the farmer? 

“It is a cleverly arranged recommenda- 
tion, which might quite likely catch the 
vote of even the most rabid free trader, 
but it is to be hoped that the free trader 
will not be caught napping by recom- 
mendations which are more protective for 
the English millers than almost any duty 
which could be imposed. 

“The price of bread must not be 
raised by putting on duties; but the price 
will be raised, owing to reduced competi- 
tion, and this will be still further re- 
duced by combinations on the part of the 
millers. The farmer, moreover, will not 
get his cheap offals, so he cannot raise 
more stock, and the demand for his 
wheat will be reduced still further, which 
will mean more unemployment. 

“From the point of view of the United 
Kingdom the recommendations if carried 
out would be no real help, and from that 
of Australia and Canada, with their big 
milling interests, it just shuts them out.” 

The Northwestern Miller’s correspond- 
ent in Scotland writes that the proposal 
to make the importer take 25 per cent of 
offals with his flour is regarded by the 
trade in Scotland as futile and imprac- 
ticable. The columns of the daily press 
are already full of letters on the subject. 


. It is fiointed out that, if the proposal 


could be carried out, all it would mean 
would be that the people would have to 
pay more for their food in order that 
cattle feed should be cheaper. 

“But with all the fuss made on behalf 
of more offals for live stock,” states the 
correspondent, “it is peculiar that mer- 
chants dealing in feedingstuffs report a 
very quiet demand for what the tribunal 
apparently regards as an inadequate 
supply. 

“The whole position suggests that 
home millers have been putting all man- 
ner of pressure on the government and 
its committees in order to secure some 
measure of protection for their industry. 
To bring their arguments home to Brit- 
ish agriculture they have employed the 
alleged shortage of offals and the need 
for enlarged supplies. But instead of this 
tribunal taking the problem up as one for 
increased milling in this country it has 
proposed an export tax on offals which 
will worry the home millers beyond meas- 
ure. 

“The recommendations of the tribunal 
have aroused much interest in trade cir- 
cles in Scotland. This is only natural, 
because, where any proposal which may 
affect the price of imported flour is con- 
cerned, Scotland is more directly interested 
than England, owing to the much larger 
proportion of the imported article used 
on this side of the border. If England’s 
use of imported flour is less than 10 per 
cent of her total requirements, Scotland’s 
is more than 40 per cent, and any move 
that would throw us more upon the re- 
sources of the home supply would of 
necessity be disturbing.” 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS HEARING 


Sentiment Divided on Proposal to Increase 
Car Loadings From 40,000 to 
50,000 Lbs 


Cuicaco, I11.—The proposal to increase 
minimum weights on grain and grain 
products from 40,000 to 50,000 lbs per 
car was discussed at a hearing in Chicago 
on April 24-25. Sentiment was divided, 
and it-was brought out that northwestern 
milling interests were in favor of the in- 
crease in weights, while representatives of 
mills in the Southwest and the central 
states were opposed to any change. 

A. M. Fenton, chairman of the perma- 
nent committee on minimum weights on 
grain and grain products, which was ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, stated that the suggestions 
for a change to 50,000 Ibs came from the 
shippers and railroads, and not from the 
national committee. A report of this 
session will be sent to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that body will 
decide whether or not any changes will 
be made. > 

The principal discussion centered 
around the proposed increase of weights 
on grain products. C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary Southwestern Millers’ League, repre- 
senting the Southwest, stated that mill- 
ers in that section objected to increasing 
the minimum weight from 40,000 to 








50,000 Ibs. C. J. Kucera, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., representing al- 
so the Kansas City Millers’ Club and the 
Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, pro- 
tested against the proposal, stating that 
any change would cause increased cost 
to the consumer, and discriminate against 
the small mills. Practically the same 
testimony was offered by R. M. Field, rep- 
resenting the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who voiced the opin- 
ion that the large manufacturers could 
adjust themselves to increased weights, 
and that it would be a hardship on the 
small shippers and dealers. 

H. M. Strothman, assistant traffic man- 


ager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, . 


said his company was in favor of increas- 
ing the minimum to 50,000 lbs; that it 
was opposed to double loading of cars, 
and if the new weights were established 
throughout the country, it would do 
away with double loading. 


TO CONSERVE EQUIPMENT 


The proposal to increase weights was 
to conserve equipment, and if it were 
put into effect on interstate and intra- 
state business, it would conserve the 
supply of cars, W. H. Perry, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
testified. He said his firm did not desire 
any commercial advantage over other 
shippers, nor did it desire to work any 
hardship on the small mill. His com- 
pany favored the increase, providing it 
was general, and for all sections. 

The Central States Millers’ Associa- 
tion and Ohio Millers’ State Association 
were represented by J. W. Enright, of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, He stated 
that the members in his association felt 
that if any change were made in increas- 
ing the minimum weights, it would be 
detrimental to the industry in the Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. The 
mills in this section have felt the need 
of conservation of cars, and have loaded 
cars to capacity. He did not feel that 
an increase would help the situation any, 
but would encourage the distribution of 
flour in less than car lots and by motor 
truck, and thought that the large mills 
having distributing warehouses would be 
greatly benefited thereby. He took a 
strong stand against any change, and said 
that an increase would be drastic to 
millers in his section. 

C. A. Lahey, a vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, explained 
that his company was in favor of the in- 
crease to 50,000 Ibs in minimum weights 
on flour and feed, and cereals in packages, 
but would be in favor of the present 
minimum on some case goods of certain 
cereals that can be loaded to a minimum 
of 40,000 Ibs. His company found it dif- 
ficult to get jobbers to purchase in 40,000 
lbs minimum, and if this were to be in- 
creased on this class of goods, it would 
undoubtedly cause a loss of business. If 
the minimum weights were uniform in 
all sections, he favored the proposed 
change, with the exception of the class 
of goods mentioned. 

Among those attending were M. H. 
Strothman, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; W. H. Perry, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; C. J. Kucera, 
Southwestern’ Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; J. W. Enright, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; H. J. Irvin, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; H. L. Goemann, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association; E. L. 
Harpham, Carter-Sheppard Milling Co., 
Hannibal, Mo; C. A. Lahey, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

The national committee, in addition to 
the Chicago hearing, has listened to 
arguments at Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, 
Texas. The next meeting will be at 
Denver, Colo., May 22, and the last one 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, May 25. Joint 
hearings will then be held with the various 
state railway commissions in order to 
make the interstate and intrastate. mini- 
mums uniform throughout the country. 

The committee is composed of the 
chairman of the New England Freight 
Association, chairman of the Eastern 
Trunk Line Association, chairman of the 
Central Freight Association, chairman of 
the Western Trunk Line Association, 
chairman of the Southeastern Freight 
Association, and chairman of the South- 
western Freight Association. 

: S. O. Wenner. 
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ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


Federal Trade Commission Wants Informa- 
tion Regarding Sizes of Flour Packages 
and Fiour Price Changes 


The Federal Trade Commission has sent 
to a large number of millers the follow- 
ing circular letter, accompanied by two 
mimeographed forms: 

“In connection with the inquiry con- 
cerning the flour milling industry, the 
proposition to standardize the size of 
flour and feed packages appears to be of 
sufficient importance to warrant special 
effort to obtain information upon this 
subject direct from the millers. 

“Tnclosed herewith are blank forms pre- 
pared in conformity with the schedule of 
package differentials issued by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, which you are 
requested to fill in for your company. 

“In addition to the data called for in 
the blank forms, the commission further 
requests that you kindly furnish a sep- 
arate statement giving your opinion upon 
the prevailing package requirements. In 
this statement, so far as practicable, 
please embody such facts and concrete 
illustrations as will present all sides of 
the question. 

“Furthermore, as to the general move- 
ment of flour prices, the data available 
are insufficient to show the actual trend. 
Therefore, in order that the course of 
prices may be presented for particular 
grades of flour, you are requested to kind- ' 
ly fill in, so far as practicable, the data 
on prices of flour by grades, as called for 
in the blank form inclosed herewith. 

“In making this additional request it 
is assumed that the importance of hav- 
ing definite and reliable information with 
respect to prices will be readily under- 
stood by the milling industry and that 
the millers generally will co-operate in 
furnishing the necessary data at the 
earliest possible date. Therefore, the 
commission requests that you kindly give 
this matter immediate attention. 

“Inclosed also is an official, addressed 
envelope, requiring no postage, which 
may be used in transmitting your reply.” 





THE FORMS 


The first form calls for information re- 
garding “percentage of flour sales in 
each size of package, for the year 1922. 
The following sizes are listed on the form, 
in pounds: 196, 140, 98, 96, 49, 48, 2414, 
24, 1214, 12, 10, 9.8, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4.9, 4, 314, 
3, 2. Ample space is provided for the 
miller to “enter other sizes not in first 
column.” 

The second form directs the miller to 
“enter prices of your two principal grades 
of flour, per barrel, in car lots, f.o.b., mill, 
in effect Jan. 1, 1919, and for each subse- 
quent change in prices, with dates of 
changes, to Dec. 31, 1922.” 


REPLIES NOT COMPULSORY 

In this connection, it may be noted that 
last November the official counsel of the 
Millers’ National Federation rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the Federal 
Trade Commission has no power to com- 
pel answers to such questionnaires, and 
that millers are legally free to reply or 
refuse to reply, as they individually see 
fit. Furthermore, the decision handed 
down last fall in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Maryland 
denied the Federal Trade Commission’s 
petition for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel certain Baltimore grain exporters to 
open their books to representatives of the 
commission, on the ground that the con- 
cerns involved were not being proceeded 
against or specifically “investigated.” 

In other words, reply to this latest ques- 
tionnaire appears to be simply a matter 
of policy and convenience for the individ- 
ual miller, in so far as he may desire to 
assist the Federal Trade Commission in 
its researches, and is not prescribed by 
law or enforceable by legal penalties. 





PHILIPPINES FLOUR TRADE 

Wasurineton, D. C.—Imports of wheat 
flour into the Philippines during Decem- 
ber, 1922, amounted to 566,236 pesos, 
compared with 573,462 in November. 
(One peso is approximately equivalent 
to 50c). Pacific Coast flour has now re- 
gained its former domination in the 
Philippine trade. During the war and 
post-war period much of this trade had 
been diverted to Australia, China and 
Japan, according to Trade Commissioner 
Fowler, Manila. JouHN Marrinan, 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Northwestern Reports More Favorable— 
Widespread Rains in Western Kansas 
Too Late to Save Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Northwestern 
crop reports are much more favorable 
this week, The weather for several days 
has been ideal, and rapid progress has 
been made in wheat seeding. The soil 
conditions are all that could be asked 
for. There is ample moisture in the 
ground, and occasional showers are help- 
ful. Wheat seeding is practically fin- 
ished in southern Minnesota, and a good 
start has been made in the northern part. 
The lateness in the season may result in 
a decrease in acreage of anywhere from 
5 to 15 per cent. 

In South Dakota, seeding is virtually 
finished, with an increase in acreage sown 
to marquis and a decrease in durum. 
The season in South Dakota is 10 to 15 
days late, and the present outlook is 
for a good crop. Reports from various 
stations in South Dakota are unanimous 
to the effect that the seed has gone into 
the ground under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In North Dakota, seeding is in full 
swing, with an outlook for a 10 to 20 
per cent decrease in acreage. Some sta- 
tions report upward of half of the wheat 
already sown and, with the exception 
of the low spots, wheat seeding should 
be almost finished by the end of this 
week. There is enough moisture in the 
soil in North Dakota, it is said, to carry 
the crop until well into June. A big 
increase in the acreage of flax and feed 
grains is looked for in that state. 


Winnirec, Man.—Seeding operations 
have commenced in western Canada, al- 
though they are not expected to be gen- 
eral until about May 10. Considerable 
fall plowing was done, and with favor- 
able weather conditions from now it will 
take but a short time to get seeding 
finished. Farmers who are fortunate 
enough to have sufficient help do not feel 
pessimistic, even should they not com- 
mence seeding operations for another 
week. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—After more than 
six months without moisture, resulting 
in the loss of a large part of the wheat 
sown last fall, western Kansas received 
widespread and heavy rains the latter 
part of the week ending April 28. ‘The 
rainfall extended practically over the 
entire western third of the state, and 
into Nebraska, Oklahoma and the Texas 
panhandle, effectually ending the pro- 
longed drouth. As much as two inches 
was received in some sections. The rain 
came too late to save much of the wheat 
in those regions, but will enable farmers 
to plant much of the abandoned area 
in other crops. If usual past experience 
is repeated, considerably more wheat 
may be expected from that district than 
recent reports have indicated. 


Sauna, Kansas.—General reports of 
the condition of growing wheat in cen- 
tral Kansas are very encouraging for a 
good crop here, recent rains starting 
growth in fine shape. In the dry belt 
west of Russell, the general opinion is 
that there is scant prospect of oy | 
more than seed, with experts in the fiel 
claiming abandoned acreage of as much 
as 3,500,000 acres. 


Omana, Nes.—The winter wheat crop 
in Nebraska has been greatly benefited 
by rains, ranging from showers to a 
heavy downpour. Following a two days’ 
dust and wind storm, which threatened 
considerable damage to the crop, the 
surface moisture ceased blowing in most 
localities. There appears to be little 
question that this state will have a short 
wheat crop this year, although its con- 
dition has been greatly improved by the 
recent rains. 


Denver, Coro.—A good supply of 
moisture fell over the winter wheat belt 
in Colorado in the week ending April 
28, and arrived just in time to save the 
crop. The condition of winter wheat 
in this state varies in different locali- 
ties from 60 to 85 per cent of normal. 
A very large acreage of corn is being 
planted, and it is reported that the bean 
acre will be the largest in the his- 
tory of the state. 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—With satisfactory 
weather conditions, farm work in western 
and central counties of Wisconsin pro- 








gressed favorably during the week end- 
ing April 28. Pastures are turning 
green, but feed on farms is getting 
scarce. Alfalfa and clover have win- 
tered well. Rye and wheat are in fair 
to good condition. 

Totepo, Oun1o.—The weather has been 
favorable for growing crops, but more 
rain is needed. Warm, growing weather 
in the week ending April 28 served to 
make it clear that there is considerable 
damage, and the opinion prevails that 
some wheat fields are beyond recovery. 
Estimates by unofficial, but more or less 
experienced, observers as to the size of 
the crop in Ohio, based upon inspection 
of only certain sections, vary consider- 
ably, and some place the crop as low as 
50 per cent of last year, not over 20,- 
000,000 bus for the state. This figure 
is mentioned only as representing the 
most pessimistic forecast, but it will be 
clear to all that some material shrink- 
age of the crop is threatened. 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp.—J. H. Armington, 
in his weekly review of Indiana weather 
and crop news, says: “The week was 
mostly characterized by warm sunshine. 
Temperatures averaged about three de- 
grees above normal. These conditions 
dried the soil and permitted the rapid 
advance in plowing for corn and seed- 
ing of oats. The latter work is finished, 
or nearly so, in most localities. Wheat 
improved during the week, although 
growth is slow and the plants are 
short. The condition varies, but is most- 
ly poor to fair in the north and fair to 
good in the south. In the north some 
fields are plowed under for seeding to 
other crops.” 

Great Faris, Mont.—In the opinion 
of W. G. Kirkpatrick, general superin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mountain Eleva- 
tor Co., of this city, there has been less 
than 10 per cent of the Montana winter 
wheat acreage winter killed. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick believes the state will produce, 
with normal growing conditions later on, 
fully as much or more wheat than last 
year. Moisture is reported quite abun- 
dant, and the fields where the winter 
wheat has started are looking green. 


PortLanpv, OrEcon.—Crop prospects in 
Oregon continue very good. Winter 
wheat has a good stand generally, and 
is making a strong, healthy growth. Win- 
ter rye looks well, and the early sown 
spring crop is coming up satisfactorily. 
Seeding of spring wheat, oats and barley 
is about complete and, where above the 
ground, these staples are making rapid 
advancement. Ground is being prepared 
for corn, and some planting has been 
done in the southern counties. 


Seatrite, Wasu.—Spring wheat seed- 
ing is approaching completion. The seed 
has gone into the ground under good 
soil conditions, and ample reserves of 
moisture promise a good start. Winter 
wheat condition is excellent in most sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest. It has 
a good stand, and is making a healthy 
growth, as is also the case with early 
sown spring wheat. 


Ocpven, Utau.—More than one half of 
the spring seeding of wheat and other 
grains has been finished in Utah and 
southern Idaho, according to reports of 
the United States weather bureau. Con- 
ditions have been excellent for farm 
work, there being ample moisture in the 
ground and fairly clear weather during 
the week. Slight snowfall in the higher 
altitudes and rain in the lower has not 
retarded farm work, and has proven ben- 
eficial for the dry farm grains. 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from winter 
wheat. regions of Ontario indicate that 
acreage under this crop is_ getting 
through the spring period in good shape, 
and that very little will be lost by heav- 
ing. In some parts of the country 
around Chatham, losses are reported, but 
it is also stated these are not so great as 
was at first supposed. 





ENGLISH FARM STRIKE ABATING 


Lonpon, Ene., April 18.—It is reported 
that there is every prospect of the farm 
laborers’ strike in the large agricultural 
county of Norfolk coming to a close this 
week. The trouble has continued for 
about five weeks, and the farmers have 
had much difficulty in coping with the ex- 
traordinary situation. Moreover, there has 
been a good deal of intimidation on the 
part of the strikers, who have endeavored 
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to prevent volunteers doing the work, and 
police protection has had to be sought. 

The plan of settlement now in view 
would require farmers to pay a wage of 
25s per week of 50 hours, with overtime 
at the rate of 6d per hour up to four 
hours, any length of time beyond that at 
the usual overtime rates. The hours are 
also to be so arranged as to secure for 
every man a weekly half holiday. 

It is said that the farmers are not 
enamored at this proposal but there 
seems every likelihood of their ratifying 
the agreement, and the men are also will- 
ing to accept it if the farmers will agree 
to certain concessions which have not been 
disclosed. C. F. G. Rarxes. 


OPERATIVES’ MEETING 


Arrangements Completed for Millers’ Annual 
Meeting in Chicago—Plans Made for 
Entertaining Convention 


Cuicaco, In1r.—A _ recent meeting in 
Chicago, attended by machinery interests 
and the milling press, outlined and pre- 
pared plans to entertain the Association 
of Operative Millers, which will meet in 
Chicago June 4-9. Committees were ap- 
pointed to receive and entertain the visi- 
tors and make their stay here a most en- 
joyable one. The convention banquet will 
be provided by the association itself 
without charge to those attending. It was 
the opinion of those who took part in the 
local meeting, however, that the banquet 
should be supplemented by musical and 
other entertainment, and that _ there 
should be entertainment for the ladies, in- 
cluding an afternoon at the Chicago 
Theatre, an automobile ride and a lunch- 
eon at the Edgewater Hotel. The expense 
of these arrangements will be taken care 
of by the Chicago contingent. 

S. O. Werner. 











LINSEED MERGER STOCK SALE 


Combination of Leading Crushers Brings 
About What Is Said to Be the Largest 
Concern in the World 


A current stock issue of importance is 
that of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. This firm is the result of 
the recently announced combination of 
the Archer-Daniels Linseed Co. and the 
Midland Linseed Products Co. The mer- 
ger is said to bring into a single control 
the largest linseed crushing capacity in 
the world. 

An issue of $5,000,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock is now on 
the market at $98 per share. The stock 
is redeemable in whole or in part at $115 
per share. Holders of this preferred 
stock have the right to buy from the 
company at any time up to May 1, 1926, 
at the rate of $50 per share, one share of 
common stock for each two shares of 
preferred stock held. 

The sales of the company for six months 
ending March 31, 1923, were almost $19,- 
000,000, and the net profits, before de- 
ducting federal income and profits taxes, 
were in excess of $1,000,000. 

The new company will take over the 
business and properties of the Archer- 
Daniels Linseed Co. and will own all the 
stock of the Toledo Seed & Oil Co. and 
of the Delwood Elevator Co., Inc., except 
directors’ qualifying shares. It will at 
the same time become the owner of all 
the plants of the Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Co. The company will operate mills 
at Minneapolis, Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Edgewater, N. J. Substantial econ- 
omies are expected to follow the consoli- 
dation. 








ILLINOIS BAKERS END MEETING 


Curcaco, Inn.—At the closing session of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, in convention at Peoria, April 24- 
27, Adolph Benz, Jr., Peoria, former secre- 
tary of the association, was elected presi- 
dent, and W. H. Wetzel, Mount Carmel, 
vice president. George Geissler, Joliet, 
was re-elected treasurer, and Judson 
Clissold, Chicago, was elected secretary. 
George Wuller, Belleville, was made a 
director. 

O. L. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., 
gave a very interesting address on meth- 
ods to offset the onslaught against white 
bread. 

About 100 bakers registered, and the 
convention, as a whole, was well at- 
tended. S. O. Werner. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS MEET 


Ninth Annual Convention in Session at At. 
lanta, Ga., Well Attended—Interest- 
ing Programme Provided 

Attanta, Ga., May 1.—(Special 'Tele- 
gram)—Today marks the opening of 
the ninth annual convention of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, which js 
being held at the Ansley Hotel and con- 
tinues until May 4. Indications are that 
it will be the largest meeting ever held 
by bakers in this territory. 

The local entertainment committce, 
headed by John P. Wagner, general man- 
ager Stone Baking Co., has made ex- 
tensive preparations to take care of the 
visitors. 

This morning’s session was devted 
chiefly to usual business routine and _re- 
ports of the various officers. N. EK, 
Drake, of the Drake Bros. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., also made an address co er- 
ing the history and rise of the cake | ak- 
ing industry. 

Gordon Smith, president of the as. oci- 





ation, in his annual address, said in } irt; 

“To one who has had to do with ; sso- 
ciation work since 1903, and who has 
watched the steady march of progre s, it 
is gratifying, indeed, to note that bers 


everywhere are beginning to realize heir 
responsibilities to the public and heir 
duty to their Maker, for no man can = uc- 
ceed as a baker of bread who only ti inks 
of the dollars. concerned in the enter) vise, 
and not in the higher ideals of the craft 
which has to do with the furnishin» of 
bread,—that God given food for thc up- 
building of the human race. 

“We, in former times, viewed thi: in- 
dustry in a vastly different light «rom 


that in which the acknowledged le: ers 
view it today. We come, from a (ade 
whose only thought was the makin» of 


bread that the public would buy, t« the 
higher ideal of making bread that will 
not only satisfy the appetite, but su-tain 
human life and build up the physiqiic of 
the people; from bread that was just 
bread, to bread that contains all the ele- 
ments for that higher development of 
body and mind so long sought after by 
scientists and dietitians. Great proyress 
has been made, but that we are only be- 
ginning, I am firmly convinced.” 

One of the chief features set for to- 
morrow’s meeting is the discussion and 
proposed adoption of a code of ethics. 


A. S. Purves. 





KANSAS CITY BAKERY DISPUTE 
Kansas: Crty, Mo., May 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Kansas City bakery owners 
have extended until May 5 the contracts 
now in effect with union labor employed 
by them. The contracts expired today. 
No wage question is to be settled, but 
the two factions are apart on the matter 
of certain restrictions now written into 
the contracts, which the employers hope 
to eliminate. Several meetings |iave 
been held in the past two weeks in an 
attempt to reach a settlement before 
May 1. 





Harvey E. Yant's. 





LOCUST PLAGUE IN SOUTH AFRIC \ 

Lonvon, Ene.—Large areas of Scuth 
Africa are being devastated by immense 
swarms of locusts, and it is understood 
that farmers of the Transvaal especiilly 
have suffered heavily, their crops having 
been devoured. Reports say that ‘he 
authorities are doing their utmost to 
cope with the evil, but without mich 


avail. 
C. F. G. Rarke: 





FRESHETS DELAY CANAL OPENIN(‘ 
Burrato, N. Y., May 1.—(Special ‘:«!- 
egram)—Spring freshets have cated 
damage to the New York state ba xe 
canal, necessitating postponement of he 
opening of navigation from May | to 
May 7. 
P,. D. Faunestoch 





BAKERS STRIKE IN BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 1.—(Special Te °- 
gram)—A strike against the Ward Bi<- 
ing Co. has been ordered by the Intern '- 
tional Union of Bakery and Confectic- 
ery Workers, because the company !'s 
canceled its agreement with the union 
and declared for the open shop princip'«. 
About 100 bakers in Boston will be in- 
volved in this strike, which begins toda). 

Louis W. DePass. 
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‘The weakness displayed by wheat within 


the past few days has driven flour buyers 
completely out of the market. There was 
a liUe show of interest at times last 
wel, and a few mills reported fair 
sales. These sales, however, were made 
to regularly established trade. General 


ingeiry is lacking and abnormally low 
proces, it is reported, are being made by 
soe mills. One Minneapolis mill re- 
poris that it quoted practically cost fig- 
urs to a big buyer April 30, but did 
not get the order, for the reason that 
her mill named a very much lower 
ce, 
onstant hammering on the part of 
wills resulted in their getting more ship- 
jing directions last week than for some 
e, so that Minneapolis shipments for 
the week ending April 28 compare favor- 
ibly with the preceding weeks and with 
the same period a year ago. These ship- 
ments. however, have cut down orders on 
sill books very materially. One company 
is represented to have shipped out four 
times as much flour as it sold. The last 
day or two, directions have dried up 
again. 
Mills quote top family patents at $6.90 
(a 7.60 bbl, standard patent $6.70@7, sec- 
ond patent $6.60@6.80, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $6@6.20, first clear $4.75@ 
5.40, and second clear $3.25@4.10, in 140- 
lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum mills report busi- 

ness practically at a standstill. The pro- 
duction is gradually decreasing. Millers 
do not look for much, if any, improve- 
ment, since macaroni manufacturers are 
credited with having their year’s require- 
ments practically contracted for. Eight 
Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
durum mills in the week ending April 28 
made 36,725 bbls, compared with 42,905 
the preceding week. 
_ No. 2 semolina is quoted nominally at 
$6.50@6.75 bbl, durum patent $5.90@6.25, 
and durum clear $3.50@3.70, in jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Quick shipment millfeed is holding re- 
markably strong, although some jobbers 
profess having seen a little weakening in 
the last day or two. An occasional car on 
track is offered, and is quickly snapped 
up at prevailing quotations. Naturally, 
with mills running at less than half ca- 
pacity and with approximately 80 per cent 
of the current output going into mixed 
cars, spot offerings in straight cars are 
limited. Millers claim to have sold bran 
within the past week at $29 ton, Minne- 
apolis, for all May shipment, and to be 
holding June shipment at $28. On the 
other hand, other millers report sales of 
June bran at $25 ton, Minneapolis. 

Based on the present rate of operations, 
the larger Minneapolis mills claim to 
have enough bookings on hand to take 
care of their bran and standard middlings 
output for the remainder of May. At 
the same time, jobbers claim to be get- 
ting occasional offerings from mills which 
might indicate that they may have more 
feed to offer than is currently reported. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran and 
standard middlings are quoted at $28@29 
ton, flour middlin $31.50@32, red dog 
534, and rye middlings $26@28, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The demand for linseed oil meal is 


holding remarkably good for this season 
of the year. Prices.are firm, due largely 


to light production. Oil meal is quoted 
at $44@45 ton, Minneapolis, for 32 and 34 
per cent meal. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 121% were in operation May 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D and 
E mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

April 22-28 ....... 561,100 225,020 40 
Previous week .... 561,100 236,940 42 
FOOP OBO. <cccccoce 546,000 213,865 40 
Two years ago .... 546,000 259,155 47 
Three years ago .. 546,000 234,155 43 
Four years ago ... 546,000 371,210 68 
Five years ago .... 546,000 210,640 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

April 22-28 ....... 316,200 163,485 §1 
Previous week .... 331,500 167,790 50 
Year ago ..... ++. 413,790 172,250 41 
Two years ago .... 408,990 174,735 42 
Three years ago .. 424,260 149,765 35 
Four years ago ... 419,310 279,195 66 
Five years ago .... 346,950 139,765 40 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
28, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ... 1,436 1,139 1,556 1,240 
Duluth .....006 900 533 585 620 
Totals ...... 2,336 1,672 2,141 1,860 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 28, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..105,592 78,246 85,655 88,593 
Duluth ...... 51,184 388,971 386,104 12,824 
Totals ..... 156,776 117,217 121,759 101,417 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on April 28, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis .. 14,031 65,560 2,661 7,094 
Duleh .<.. 9. 13,398 6,493 1,427 2,326 











Totals ..... 27,429 11,053 4,088 9,420 
MILL SUPERINTENDENT RESIGNS 


A. W. Spehr, superintendent for the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., has ten- 
dered his resignation, which has been ac- 
cepted. Mr. Spehr has been connected 
with the St. Paul Milling Co. since it 
was organized about eight years ago, 
and planned and built the company’s 
two mills. He is well known to the mill- 
ing fraternity, having served one year 
as president of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers. Mr. Spehr has made no 
definite plans for the future. 

MILL COMPANY WINS SUIT 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
is announced to be winner of a suit 
against John Marini, of the South Jersey 
Macaroni Co., Camden, N. J., for refusal 
to take delivery of 1,000 bbls of semolina 
bought July 28, 1922. The mill was given 
a verdict for $600. 

DEATH OF WILLIAM A. MC NAIR 

William A. McNair, well-known oper- 
ative miller, was a by exhaust 
gas from his automobile while working 
in the garage in the rear of his home 
in atineapelis, April 24. Mrs. McNair 


had expected her husband home for 
luncheon, and several hours afterwards, 


when he did not show up, search for 
him was begun. From the position of his 
body when found, it was assumed that 
he had attempted to get out of the ga- 
rage when he was overcome. 

Mr. McNair was 57 years of age. 
Until recently, he was head miller for 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis. He returned to Minneapolis a few 
months ago to take charge of the Na- 
tional mill for The Mills of Albert Lea 
Co., but resigned from this position early 
in March. 

The funeral was held April 27 under 
the auspices of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, with interment at Lake- 
wood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA STILL THE LEADER 


According to figures made public by 
the census bureau, the value of the prod- 
uct of Minnesota flour and grist mills 
in 1921, the census year, was nearly 22 
per cent of that of the entire country, 
or $253,669,000. The output of Minne- 
sota mills was 10 per cent greater than 
the next nearest state, which is Kansas. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Paul Rodgers, manager Fergus Flour 
Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., was a 
Minneapolis visitor, April 28-30. 

D. C. Graham, sales manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned April 30 from an eastern trip. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, Inc., will be held 
at Davenport, Iowa, May 14. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.63, ; 
three-day, $4.63, ; 60-day, $4.61%4. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.00. 

EK. J. Dalby, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of The Wolf Co., has received an 
order for a Wolf-Dawson wheat washer 
from Thelen Bros., Freeport, Minn. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has offered three cash prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5, for the best two-quart sam- 
ples of spring wheat grown in Minnesota 
and exhibited at the 1923 State Fair. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
mergé on Monday, April 30, adopted day- 
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light saving hours. Trading on the floor 
begins at 8:30 a.m. and ends at 12:15. 
Some of the local mill offices are opening 
earlier and closing at 4:30 p.m. 


A. R. Darner is represented to have 
bought his partner’s interest in the mill 
at Arlington, Minn., and is now sole 
owner. It is said that Mr. Darner is re- 
organizing the company, and has interest- 
ed two Chicago flour men with him. 


N. F. Kenney, district freight represen- 
tative of the Pennsylvania System at 
Minneapolis, denies the statement pub- 
lished a week ago that his road has 
placed a temporary embargo against 
flour shipments on account of congestion. 
Mr. Kenney says the road is open, and 
no delay is encountered in forwarding 
flour to destination. 


Based on the close today (May 1), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.09 bu, No. 
1 northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern $1.09; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.07, 
No. 1 northern $1.05; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 92c. 


The Terminal Feed Corporation, of 
which S. N. Osgood is president and 
manager, has opened an office at 22 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. ‘This is 
a new corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The company 
will be a buying agency for eastern feed 
interests and will also do a general feed 
jobbing business. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped seven additional 
Carter disc separators to England, two 
to South America, and one each to India 
and New Zealand. The company has 
also installed separators for the follow- 
ing: Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
Norfolk (Neb.) Cereal & Flour Mills, 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., Hillsboro Farm Milling 
Co., Halstad, Minn., Grafton (Ohio) 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator, and 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., 
Prairie Du Rocher, Ill. 
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A Fishing Party Invitation 


E. Cc, st and Maurice H. Strothman, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., are mailing to 
members of the Minneapolis Traffic Club, and to transportation officials the country 
over,' a unique invitation to the club’s annual fishing party and outing at Alexandria, 
Minn., the week of May 15. The invitation is Egyptian in design and very attractive, 
the cover being printed in colors. The English interpretation is shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith. -A special train on the Soo road will leave Minneapolis at 11 a.m., May 
16, to take the party to Alexandria. Breakfast will be served at the club to all 


guests before the train leaves. 
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New bookings made by southwestern 
mills were about on a parity with those 
of the preceding week. A number of 
reports indicated that business was 
quieter. Quotations remained un- 
changed, but a steady market had little 
effect, in so far as causing additional 
purchasing was concerned. A few sales 
were made for both prompt and forward 
shipment, the latter being mostly to large 
bakers. Indications were that jobbers 
would enter the market only as their 
own stocks moved into consuming chan- 
nels. 

Shipping instructions were somewhat 
improved, although this situation was not 
general with all mills or marked with 
any. One large Kansas City mill re- 
ported that there had been a considerable 
increase in the volume of flour ordered 
out by bakers within the past week. In 
most instances, however, any improve- 
ment that occurred was about evenly 
distributed between the several classes 
of trade. 

In percentage of activity, Kansas City 
mills continued far above the five- or 
ten-year average for the period, operat- 
ing 73 per cent, a gain of 2 per cent 
over the preceding week. Operations for 
the corresponding week of 1922 were 78, 
but two years ago the output was only 
50 per cent of capacity, while the five- 
year average is 54 and the 10-year aver- 
age 61. The output of interior south- 
western mills is considerably below that 
of Kansas City, the average being about 
50 per cent of capacity. Sales made 
in relation to capacity were about the 
same at terminal and interior mills. Few 
of the latter reported shipping direc- 
tions as other than inactive. 

Export business was generally quiet. 
Extensive offerings of clears were not 
available, due to the restricted mill 
operations, and prices were firm. Many 
mills are sold up on export grades to 
the middle of June. Inquiry from both 
the West Indies and Europe was mod- 
erately active, but not much recognition 
was given the recent advance in prices. 
Export sales that were made were most- 
ly at $4.50@4.60, bulk, Kansas City, for 
first clear. Sales of second clear to 
Europe netted the mill $4, bulk basis, 
Missouri River. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.55@6.85; 95 per 
cent, $5.95@6.40; straight, $5.65@6.05; 
first clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.30 
@4.55; low grade, $3.50@4.25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 22-28 ...... 182,900 97,084 73 
Previous week ... 132,900 95,000 71 
TOA? GOO ..csccve 114,900 90,700 78 
Two years ago... 112,800 56,500 50 
Five-year average 54 
Ten-year average 61 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
April 22-28 ...... 518,430 283,261 54 
Previous week ... 518,430 249,463 48 
Year ago ........ 480,210 283,257 59 
Two years ago ... 439,530 227,202 52 
Five-year average 53 
Ten-year average 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 22,991 bbls this week, 20,277 last 
week, 8,157 a year ago and 22,656 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 report do- 
mestic business fair, and 62 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output ‘activity 
ApTril 38-88 ..ccccccccccees 35,209 74 
Previous week .......+e-+. 22,261 47 
WOOP GOO ceccoccdeceavecss 47,284 99 
Two yearB Ago .......seeee 21,491 45 


MILLFEED 
A rather brisk demand existed for 
bran and brown shorts for prompt ship- 
ment this week, and, coupled with the 
generally light supplies, served to hold 
prices unchanged, with a few sales re- 
flecting a 50c advance. Gray shorts were 
rather neglected, but there was no low- 
ering of quotations by mills. Scattered 
sales of bran were reported for shipment 
the first half of May at $27, and for 
the last half of May at $27.50, but little 
interest was displayed in feed for for- 
ward deliveries. Practically no business 
transpired for shipment later than May. 
Current quotations: bran, $28.50@29; 
brown shorts, $30@31; gray shorts, $832@ 
33. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by about 
85 mills of the Southwest, represented 
48 per cent of capacity, compared with 
38 per cent the previous week and 47 
per cent two weeks ago. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per cwt: Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Manchester, via New Orleans 5014¢; 
Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c May 
seaboard, via New York 57c; Belfast, 
Dublin, via New Orleans 521%,c May sea- 
board, via New York 6lc; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
48Y,c May seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 59c; Antwerp, 
via New York 58c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 481/,c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 58%,c, via New 
York 66c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58',c, via New York 66c. 

MILLER HEADS GRAIN DEALERS 

Ed S. Harte, president Boonville 
(Mo.) Mills, was chosen president of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association at 
the annual convention in Kansas City 
this week. About 100 grain dealers 
were present. 

The meeting, which was in session two 
days, was concluded by the adoption of 
resolutions commending the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign; expressing opposition 
to the proposed railroad merger; asking 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to modify restrictions in aiding 
heat damaged me assuring co-opera- 
tion to the new Missouri association in 
boosting the industries and resources of 
the state. 

Several Missouri millers are members 
of the association, and attended the con- 
vention. 


Cc. E. MALION TO ANTHONY MILLS 


Carl E. Mallon, who has been sales 
manager of the Bulte Mills, the Kansas 
City, plant of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., for several years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Anthony (Kansas) Mills, 
replacing F. L. McNutt as sales manager 
there. r. McNutt will become sales 
manager of the Kingman (Kansas) 
Mills. ve 

Haryey J. Owens, who has been in the 
sales department of the Bulte Mills, will 
succeed Mr. Mallon at Kansas City. Ben 


Ricketts, formerly Indiana state repre- 
sentative of the Bulte Mills, has been 
transferred to the Kansas City office as 
territorial sales manager. 

The changes are effective May 1. ‘The 
Anthony Mills and the Kingman Mills 
are both units of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. 


MUST HANDLE CARS PROMPTLY 


The Kansas public utilities commission 
this week sent out a notice to all millers 
and grain shippers in the state that the 
commission would authorize an embargo 
against any shipper in Kansas who failed 
to handle promptly any grain shipments. 
The notice announced that this move 
was part of a campaign of the utilities 
commission to get a reasonably ample 
supply of box cars for the movement of 
wheat this summer. In previous car 
shortages there have been complaints of 
delays in the unloading of cars when 
they have reached destination. 

The commission is planning a general 
conference of all the Kansas railroads 
early in May, which the milling and 

rain interests and representatives of 
arm organizations will be invited to at- 
tend. C. V. Topping, secretary South- 
western Millers’ League, will probably 
represent the millers. 

A proposal has been made that the 
car distribution rule of the commission 
be changed so as to provide that grain 
cars shall be withheld 30 days from any 
shipper found to have filed a fraudulent 
order for cars. Each succeeding offense 
would result in cars being withheld for 
60 days. 

A rule is also being considered that 
would reduce the supply of cars fur- 
nished mills for loading when scarcity of 
equipment is so great as to necessitate 
closing a part of the grain elevators on 
any division of a railroad within the 
state. 


HEARING OF RAIL MERGER 


A hearing before Henry C. Hall, in- 
terstate commerce commissioner, on the 
proposed plan to merge the various rail- 
road systems of the country, was in 
session the latter half of this week in 
Kansas City. The merger is being vigor- 
ously opposed by the Southwest. 

Millers are taking only a passive inter- 
est in the case. é V. Topping, secre- 
tary, and E. H. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel, Southwestern Millers’ League, 
were present at the hearing, the latter 
representing the Topeka (Kansas) Traf- 
fic Association. Neither of them of- 
fered testimony. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, vice president 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co, 
Kansas City, and Harry J. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
testified for the grain interests. Their 
testimony tended to show that the 
growth of the Kansas City and other 
Missouri River markets was accom- 
plished only by competition among the 
through lines and terminal roads. They 
said that the merger would tear down 
the established channels of trade, elimi- 
nate the Missouri River as a rate base, 
and make Chicago the pivot of shipping 
out of the Southwest. All of this woul 
nullify the grain industry and weaken 
the cities, Mr. Lonsdale said. 


NOTES 


W. T. Voils, vice president Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, spent 
several days this week in Kansas City. 

A. B. Anderson, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent 
April 24 in Kansas City. He left here 
for Chicago. 

J. Kehlor Carr, R. N. Walker and S. 
L. Loftis, all of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, were in Kansas City part 
of this week. 

Beginning Monday, April 30, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade will open at 
8:30 a.m. and close at 12:15, except on 
Saturday, when the market will close at 
Il a.m, 

The F, E. Ransom Coal & Grain Co., 
Kansas City, lost a stock of grain and 
feed by fire early this week in its feed 
warehouse. The total loss was about 
$100,000. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, left this 
week for Atlanta, Ga., where he attend- 
ed the Southern Bakers’ Association an- 
nual convention, April 30 to May 8. 


Richard Brett, who operated a water 
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mill at Westport in the pioneer days of 
Kansas City, died at his home here this 


week. His mill burned 14 years ago, 
and was not rebuilt. He was 79 years 
old, 


Fred B. Blair has been engaged as 
traffic manager by the Washburn-Croshy 
Co. of the Southwest. Until recently, 
Mr. Blair served in the same capacity 
for the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. 

Effective May 12, 1923, a recently is- 
sued Mississippi-Warrior Service turiff 
names a rail-and-water rate on flour 
from Omaha or lower Missouri River 
points to New Orleans of 25c per cwt. 
This rate applies to export shipmcuts 
only. 

John W. Burns, manager Louisville, 
Ky., branch Larabee Flour Mills ‘or- 
poration, and Miss Cora Goeke, Ey :ns- 
ville, Ind., were married at the brile’s 
home, April 28. Mrs. Burns is a davvh- 
ter of Edwin F. Goeke, president «win 
F. Goeke Co., who represents the | \ra- 
bee company in Indiana. 

The Kansas public utilities comm!--ion 
this week sent out copies of its bri: in 
the rain rates case, which will be ar ued 
before the Interstate Commerce < om- 
mission in Washington, May 11. ‘The 
case, begun last September, asks {rr a 
10 per cent reduction in freight ites 
on grain and grain products. 

Allen Logan, president Logan ! ros, 
Grain Co. Kansas City, has com: iiled 
recent reports from bankers, miller- and 
grain dealers which indicate that 0 4,- 
800,000 acres of wheat sown last fii! in 
western Kansas, 2,975,000 are aband: ied, 


leaving 1,830,000 acres for harvest. he 
prospective yield from this regii:\ is 
given as 18,700,000 bus. 

Total shipments of flour and fee: by 


82 reporting southwestern mills into \'en- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territory’ during March were 68‘,675 
bbls, compared with 646,739 in February, 
when 83 mills reported. Shipments in 
March, 1922, were 825,328 bbls, 84 inills 
reporting. The figures were compiled by 
the secretary’s office of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League. 

A bulletin was distributed to farimers 
in the hard winter wheat belt this week 
by the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, explaining why millers 
and grain dealers were willing to pay 
premiums for grain with high protein 
content, and advancing suggestions is to 
how the protein content might be in- 
creased, The bulletin was prepared by 
H. M. Bainer, director of the associa- 
tion. 

A southwestern mill this week report- 
ed an inquiry for flour from Italy, hav- 
ing recently shipped two lots to that 
country. According to the export de- 
partment of the mill, Italian flour im- 
porters show but little comprehension 
of American business methods, ani all 
of the correspondence and busines: of 
this particular company had to be car- 
ried on through a retired sea cap’ ain, 
who lives in Italy. 


H. W. Meyerhoff, who has been as- 
sistant sales manager of the Fulton ‘ag 
& Cotton Mills at St. Louis, has /een 
appointed to take charge of the Kaisas 
City office of that company tempora ‘ly, 
succeeding John H. Peek, who has re- 
signed to become manager of the Bu) «lo 
factory and branch office of the P.rcy 
Kent Co. Mr. Meyerhoff is 35 years «ld, 
and has been with the Fulton Bay & 
Cotton Mills several years. 


W. M. Gerig, assistant United St ‘es 
engineer in charge of the building «' 4 
railroad into northwestern Alaska, _ ‘s- 
ited in Kansas City this week. He ‘id 
that the railroad would be complete by 
Sept. 1, and would make available or 
agricultural purposes 20,000 square 1): 'es 
of fine wheat land in the Yukon Kk -er 
valley. Summer days are from 18 t» 20 
hours long in that region, with temp: ":- 
tures as high as 90 degrees, Mr. G: “ig 
said. 


Installation of machinery has |) cn 
started at the 3,000-bbl mill being built 
by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in Noith 
Kansas City. All rolls, reels, eleva:or 
boots and roll drive transmission are '0 
place, and work has been started on ‘'1e 
a About 80 per cent of the ma- 
chinery and practically all of the elec 
trical equipment has been delivered. The 
hew mill will probably be ready to opcr- 
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ate in about six weeks, E. V. Hoffman, 
general manager of the company, said. 

H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, returned 
this week from a month's trip to eastern 
and central states markets. He said 
that, contrary to general opinion in the 
Southwest, there was fair activity in 
those markets except in the large cen- 
ters such as New York, where trade is 
especially quiet. Stocks are not burden- 
some, and the recent strength in the 
market brought out considerably better 
shipping instructions, Mr. Sawyer added, 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, attended the hearing in 
Chicago, April 24, regarding the chang- 
ing of the minimum weight ruling by 
railroads from 40,000 to 50,000 Ibs. Prac- 


tically all milling organizations expressed 
opposition to the increase, Mr. Topping 
said. The hearing was before the na- 
tional railroad committee. If that body 
approves the change, the railroads will 
issuc tariffs, at which time those op- 
po-cd will probably ask for a suspen- 
sion, in order to bring the case before 
th: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
SALINA 


ales for the week ending April 28 
ained about the same as for some 
. with shipping directions a trifle 
er. There was some clear grade 
ked for export. The wide range in 
ir prices was attributed to a car 
.:ortage in some places and the need of 
husiness by some mills. 

‘Quotations, basis Kansas City: short 
itent, $7@7.50; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 

0; 100 per cent, $6.60@7. 

Wheat receipts were very light, as lit- 

was moving in the country. The 
price at country elevators ranged $1.01 
@1,03 bu. 

Demand for millfeed was brisk. Feed 
in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is 
quoted: bran, $1.40 per ewt; brown 
horts, $1.65; mill-run, $1.50. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


msonrs 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 22-38 .ceescvcccsosees 24,444 53 
Previous week 15,801 34 
Year @@ 163i dwebees dense 19,871 42 
TWO Years AGO csc cesceeds 14,723 32 


Keith Henderson, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent a few days 
in Salina recently. 

_H. H. Stanley, auditor of the Western 
Star Mill Co. has resigned, and will 
enter other work. 

C. M. Winslow, state grain inspector, 
has resigned at Salina and has been suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Fink, of Wichita. 

After several months of idleness, the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. plant at Ells- 
worth resumed operations on April 25. 


M. Gantenbein has retired as manager 
of the John Hays Grain Co., Salina, and 
has been succeeded by J. Langford, for- 
merly of Wichita. 

Harry K. Long, traffic manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., has resigned and 
taken a position as bookkeeper for the 
Salina Daily Union. 

Grain inspections at the Salina branch 
of the Kansas grain inspection bureau 
for the week ending April 25 totaled: 
wheat, 99 cars; corn, 30. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. is in- 
stalling machinery in its new elevator 
and cleaning house. The plant will be 
ready for the new wheat crop. 

_George B. Freeman, of the Freeman- 
Faith Grain Co., is very ill at Excelsior 
Springs, having suffered a stroke of 
paralysis. Roy Faith, of the firm, is 
with him, 

A. D. Richter, formerly of the Parks- 
Richter Grain Co., Salina, is now man- 
ager of the Trego County Co-operative 
Association, with elevators at Wakeeney, 
Collyer and Voda: . 

J. Lyneh, of J. Lynch & Co., grain 
merchants, is makin = dutamotio tel 
to northwestern mills. He is accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Tyneh, and they expect to 
be gone about six weeks. 

} A. E. Heiss, assistant sales m Tr 
or the Western Star Mill Co., attended 
the Texas Association of the Baking 
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Industry meeting at San Antonio. He 
expected to spend several days working 
Texas territory with the firm’s Texas 
salesmen. 

J. S. Hargett, secretary and general 
manager of the Robinson Milling Co., 
has been elected mayor of Salina, having 
been chosen a member of the city com- 
mission by an overwhelmingly large vote, 
his brother commissioners in turn voicing 
the sentiment of the people by choosing 
him mayor. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., was on April 23 elected direc- 
tor of the Rotary Club, on Tuesday he 
became a director of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, and on Wednesday he was 
made president of the Salina Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Kansas Millers’ Club met at the 
Clayton Hotel, Salina, on April 25. The 
principal feature of the meeting was an 
address by J. C. Adderly, president of 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago. Following the address, a club 
dinner was served. On account of rain, 
attendance from out of town was small, 
but the meeting proved enjoyable. Out- 
of-town visitors were F. D. Stevens, 
secretary, Wichita, A. L. Chain, Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, and John B. 
McKay, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 
H. V. Nye, general manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
is president of the club. 


WICHITA 

Wicuita, Kansas.—Business was slow 
during the week ending April 28, largely 
because exports had slackened. Local 
millers attribute the situation to tem- 
porary overselling abroad. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: flour, $6.90@7.20 bbl; 
bran $1.45@1.50 per cwt, mixed $1.55, 
mill-run $1.60, shorts $1.70@1.75. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
April 22-28 ........ 64,620 33,676 52 
Previous week ..... 64,620 29,404 45 
ZOOF GOO cecaccses 64,620 24,506 38 
Two years ago .....- 39,420 24,334 61 
NOTES 


E. Walter Morrison, manager Red Star 
Products Co., will return May 3 from a 
ten days’ business trip to Memphis, Tenn. 

George M. Lowry, secretary Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry have 
returned from Chicago where Mrs. Lowry 
underwent a serious operation. She is re- 
ported much better. 

Frank D. Stephens, secretary Kansas 
Millers’ Club, and John B. McKay, audi- 
tor Red Star Milling Co., attended the re- 
cent meeting of the Kansas Millers’ Club 
held at Salina, Kansas. 

Kansas farmers have less wheat in their 
bins this year than at any time during 
April in the last five years, J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas board of agri- 
culture, says in his special report of con- 
ditions in the state on April 14. On that 
date, farmers had marketed all the 1922 
wheat crop except 11,900,000 bus, or 10.93 

er cent. Of that amount, Secretary 
Mohler estimates 4,700,000 bus are held 
in a section of 19 counties of south cen- 
tral Kansas, where 39 per cent of the 
1922 crop was raised. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices have advanced 20c bbl, 
conforming to increased materials ex- 
pense. Domestic business in flour is 
steady but restricted. Efforts to create 
new business by many of the leading mills 
of Oklahoma and Texas have virtually 
been abandoned, in view of the approach- 
ing end of the milling season and the 
time for making plants ready for opera- 
tions in the new year. Meantime, orders 
for May shipments of flour forecast an 
unusually good month. Some mills have 
contracted practically their entire output 
for May. 2 

Stocks of millfeed in possession of flour 
millers were very low at the end of April, 
and millers still were unable to fill their 
orders. Exclusive feed millers reported 
the best April business in several years, 
but expected a.considerable decrease in 
May. In fact, warm weather is bringing 
out grass so rapidly that the feed busi- 





ness is showing marks of a rapid decline. 
Dealers in southeastern states have large 
stocks on hand, and the movement in that 
direction has been retarded. Millers ex- 
pect a good demand in that territory 
for alfalfa meal, the manufacture of 
which out of the new crop will begin 
in a few weeks. 

The current prices: soft wheat short 
patent flour $7.20 bbl, straight $6.70 and 
clears $6.20; hard wheat patent $7, 
Straight $6.50 and clears $6. Corn chops 
advanced to $2 per ecwt; straight bran 
brought $1.50@1.60, mill-run bran $1.65 
@1.75, shorts $1.75@1.85; corn meal, 60@ 
62c for 25-lb bags. 


NOTES 


A charter has been issued to the Sey- 
mour (Texas) Mill & Grain Co. The in- 
corporators are C. L. Martin, Roy Quis- 
enbury and J. R. Haley. The capital 
stock is $11,000. 

It is reported here that A. Mendoza has 
resigned as foreign sales manager of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. 

H. C. Hicks, sales manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., attended 
the Texas bakers’ convention at San An- 
tonio. Before returning he expected to 
visit other points in Texas and a few in 
Mexico. 

The Garrison Milling Co.’s rebuilt plant 
in Oklahoma City is in operation. The 
company has under construction a molas- 
ses plant with a capacity of 100,000 gal- 
lons, and a hay barn with a capacity of 
100 cars. 

Tentative plans for installing a cereal 
food manufacturing plant in Little Rock, 
Ark., are said to have been made by C. A. 
Birdsall, of Kansas City. The plans call 
for the making of whole wheat flour, 
pancake flour, rolled oats, etc. 


Among Oklahoma mill representatives 
who attended the annual meeting of Texas 
bakers in San Antonio were R. B. Laing, 
sales manager Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
fisher, and W. G. Patton, secretary-treas- 
urer Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 


V. E. Penniwell, manager of the for- 
eign sales department of the Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co., has resigned 
that position, effective May 1. His suc- 
cessor has not been chosen, and Mr. Pen- 
niwell has not announced his plans. 


Sections of southern Texas have been 
damaged by excessive rains, says T. C. 
Thatcher general manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., who has 
returned from a business trip into that 
territory, but the outlook for crops he 
found generally excellent. 

N. L. Taylor, former owner of a flour 
mill at Mountain Home, Ark., is again 
in charge of the mill, having come into 
possession through compromise of a law- 
suit in which R. H. Russell, who has had 
charge of the mill lately, was involved. 
Russell a few months ago bought the mill 
under a court order. Taylor brought suit 
to set the sale aside, and it was this suit 
that was compromised. 


COLORADO 

On account of the fact that buyers 
booked flour-freely on the recent advance 
and have anticipated their requirements 
for a time, recent new bookings have 
not been numerous. However, custom- 
ers are sending the mills specifications 
in good volume on old contracts. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.65@6.75 bbl; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 


ment. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged, 
with bran selling at $36 ton, f.o.b., Den- 
ver, and $38, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points; white bran 10c per cwt more. 
Bran prices are holding up very well, 
in view of the fact that grass is now 
available for feed. : 


NOTES 

E. R. Alton, manager Globe Flour 
Mills, Ogden, Utah, called on grain and 
flour men in Denver recently. 

J. J. Weigel, manager Dodge City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, was a recent visi- 
tor to the trade in Denver. J..W. Con- 
ley, president Denver Grain Exchange, 
has returned from a visit to Kansas 
City and to his old home in Hamilton, 
Mo. 
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Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending April 14 
and 7, and for Jan. 1-April 14, 1923, as re- 

ported by the Department of Commerce: 














April April Jan. 1- 
Corn, bus— 8-14 1-7 April 14 
Germany ...... 94,000 58,000 3,777,000 
Netherlands ... 116,000 ...... 3,877,000 
U. Kingdom.... 232,000 470,000 6,037,000 
Other Europe.. 112,000 154,000 4,700,000 
Canada ....... 134,000 100,000 1,784,000 
Oth. countries... 120,000 93,000 1,545,000 
TUGRIB oe cscce 808,000 875,000 21,720,000 
Rye, bus— 7 
Germany ...... 430,000 203,000 4,651,000 
Other Burepe.. cccece 114,000 5,933,000 
Th Se: canton ~-obeens 195,000 
Totale .....% 430,000 317,000 10,779,000 
Wheat, bus— 
DOT ss wentecce 47,000 226,000 8,556,000 
U. Kingdom... 573,000 834,000 7,820,000 
Other Europe.. 829,000 972,000 14,011,000 
Oth, countries.. 76,000 194,000 2,293,000 
Totals ...... 1,525,000 2,226,000 32,680,000 
Flour, bbls— 
U. Kingdom.... 33,900 20,100 358,400 
Other Europe... 91,100 134,400 1,698,000 
Oth, countries... 90,900 145,700 2,687,500 
TWetalse .cices 215,900 300,200 4,743,900 


Canadian in transit through United States: 

17,000 112,000 2,263,000 
Wheat, bus....1,956,000 1,785,000 30,060,000 
10,600 48,100 787,400 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in March, 1923 
and 1922, in barrels: 





To— 1923 1922 
oF eer 25,034 71,063 
United Kingdom ......... 416,248 570,248 
Other countries .......... 779,660 345,139 

NE find Whedon d5cknG 1,220,942 986,450 


Flour exports for the seven months of- the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 





To— 1922.23 1921-22 
United States ........... 351,585 418,320 
United Kingdom ........ 8,173,135 3,037,037 
Other countries ......... 8,730,721 1,451,613 

A ee eee 7,255,441 4,906,970 


Wheat exports in March, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 


To— 1923 1922 





United States ........... 85,813 42,291 
United Kingdom ........ 4,099,358 4,454,258 
Other countries ......... 2,428,441 1,645,524 

Betas wcccevccsececces 6,613,612 6,042,073 


Wheat exports for the seven months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 





To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ......... 9,701,722 9,456,262 
United Kingdom ......134,344,188 79,511,908 
Other countries ....... 22,248,298 20,801,229 

BOOM 6c ccvewccseccss 166,294,208 109,769,399 





Farm Wheat Prices 
Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, by leading states, on April 1, 1923 
and 1922: 











1923 1922 
oo Bo OMe errr 128 125 
Oo” Serer 124 125 
Cee eee 125 131 
WE Hhandewvevceoreaed 132 137 
North Carolina ........... 146 152 
ME GUESS ost evar eGecens 122 128 
Indiana 123 125 
Illinois 116 120 
DD. ucckewtnaeeeset 119 123 
BOO ccc csetosevics 104 127 
SETS Ter reer Terie 101 108 
BEOUEE cic cccccccsoecese 112 117 
North Dakota ...........+. 95 122 
SEY ERIN 6 cnc ceosees 95 112 
Nebraska 99 106 
Kansas ... 101 121 
Kentucky . 131 135 
Tennessee 132 135 
WOME ccvscoccccvccvccesss 114 120 
CE oc ceceseecccees 103 107 
BE. age ccnocenecsnses 94 111 
SEE Co cc cerevenessces 100 99 
BED cccsocrdce cee veccecets 103 106 
WOOD .0.0.600.40'00-0:9 209 105 110 
TN. nb pesencecénecesse 112 104 

United States ............ 106.9 117.0 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





cr To ‘ 
From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. S....... 7 | Sr ee 389,275 
Other Nova Scotia 
DOES eeeees ches |. ee'ere Senve 38,939 
St. John, N. B...... 592,829 1 269,424 
Other New Bruns- . 
TOMB iscccc = caves ORG os hawed 
Montreal, %ue..... 1,254,850 ..... 743,012 
Quebec, Que. ...... Tae. asvcs 138 
Coaticook, Que. .... 490,669 392 172,565 
Abercorn, Que. .... 11,916 4,297 22,579 
St. John’s, Que. .... 62,362 38,734 118,717 
Athelstan, Que. ... ..... 2,300 14,087 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 8,603 
, Other Quebec points ..... TP “crsece 
Cornwall, Ont. .... G28 --nWaas» c0ddec 
Weer, Ont. .coc. . véeds F wee casnds 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 17,048 11,145 31,356 


Niagara Falls, Ont.. 439,016 168,843 1,100,191 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 220,213 53,501 
Fort Francis, Ont... 7,096 9,633 1,809 





Emerson, Man. .... «+... 13,765 1,310 
North Portal, Sask.. ..... TBO <Scdecs 
Other West. Canada... OB . ccvecd 
Vancouver, B. C.... 68,496 40,300 463,921 

Totals .sccccsiac 3,173,135 351,585 3,730,721 
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Conditions in the Chicago flour trade 
were not so satisfactory the past week 
as during the previous 14 days. An ap- 
preciable falling off in the call for flour 
was noticeable, and sales were generally 
in single car lots, just sufficient for near- 
by requirements. 

Buyers were not inclined to contract 
for future needs at present levels. 
Stocks in hands of jobbers are being re- 
duced slowly, and they say that retail 
bakers are not taking hold very freely. 
The competition offered by the various 
chain stores has materially affected the 
business of the smaller baker. Usually 
there is a steady demand from this class 
of trade. 

The general opinion is that stocks in 
this market are - heavy. For that 
reason, dealers do not look for any 
strong buying movement on this crop, 
but think the trade will continue to take 
on flour only as needed. 

Northwestern mill representatives say 
shipping directions continue to come in 
fairly well. They are devoting as much 
attention to getting specifications as in 
going after new business. While they 
say that the higher prices have had lit- 
tle effect on sales, they have made it 
easier to get directions on old orders. 
Hard winter wheat flour is not moving 
in any volume. The big bakers are tak- 
ing scattered lots, but as a rule they have 
fair-sized stocks on hand or coming to 
them, and are not anxious to take on 
more. The chain store companies which 
operate baking plants are buying round 
lots right along. They are selling enor- 
mous quantities of bread, and are in the 
market nearly every week. 

There was some buying of soft wheat 
flour a week ago by cake bakers, but 
they are now fairly well supplied. De- 
mand, as a whole, is very quiet. Cracker 
bakers are doing very little buying, most 
of them being well stocked for the pres- 
ent. 

Clears are very firm. A nice business 
has been done the past week in both first 
and seconds, and some say more could 
have been sold if offerings had been 
more plentiful. Fair lots were sold this 
week for export to the Levant, and one 
small lot was taken by a British im- 
porter. Another sale was reported made 
to exporters for shipment via Gulf ports. 
Domestic demand for clears is also fair- 
ly active, and bakers are picking up all 
dap can of the better grades. 

Rye flours are featureless, and the 
past week was as dull as any on this 
crop. Buyers cannot be induced to take 
hold, regardléss of how attractive prices 
might be. The local production of rye 
flour was 2,000 bbls the past week. White 
is quoted at $4.60@4.80 bbl; medium, 
$4.25@4.45; dark, $3.45@3.75. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; spring top patent $6.60@7.25 
bbl, standard patent $6.30@6.90, first 
clear $5.20@5.75, second clear $3.60@ 
4.25; hard winter short patent $6@6.75, 
95 per cent patent $5.50@6.20, straight 
$5.25@5.40, first clear $4.75@5.25; soft 
winter short patent $6.20@6.60, straight 
$5.70@6.30, first clear $4.75@5.40. 


MILLFEED 


The market continues to show sur- 
prising strength, and in some quarters 
prices have been advanced 50c ton on 
bran and standard middlings. A good 
demand still prevails for transit Feed, 


and no difficulty is experienced in dis- 
posing of the moderate offerings. 

The, East is displaying more interest 
delivery, but is look- 


in feed for defer 


ing for concessions. Some jobbers have 
sold May to eastern buyers at discounts 
under spot levels, but mills do not seem 
willing to entertain bids at more than 
$1@1.50 under spot prices. 

Business with mixed feed manufac- 
turers is holding up well, and buyers 
generaliy want the feed in a _ hurry. 
Stocks are understood to be light, and 
sales as a rule are for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices are steady, but have not 
been advanced recently. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30.50@31.65 
ton, hard winter bran $31@32, soft win- 
ter bran $31.50@32.50, standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@32, flour middlings $83@ 
35, red dog $35.50@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
April 22-28 ........ 40,000 20,000 50 
Previous week ..... 40,000 17,500 43 
YOAP QBS cccccecces 40,000 25,000 63 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 18,250 68 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is not very active, and a 
wide range in prices is being quoted. 
While some mills are quoting 32 per cent 
meal as high as $45 ton, Chicago, some 
resellers are putting out offers as low 
as $42. These low prices have not, how- 
ever, had much effect on buyers, as de- 
mand is rather quiet. Mills in this sec- 
tion are running at nearly full capacity, 
mainly on Argentine seed. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business holds up well, and demand is 
good, considering the time of year and 
strength in prices. Directions are also 
coming in satisfactorily, and mills are 
running steadily. Corn flour is quoted 
at $2.05@2.10 per cwt, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $2.05, white and 
yellow cream meal $3.05, oatmeal $2.86, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.5714, per 90-lb sack. 


MILL CAPACITY INCREASED 


The L. S. Greenwood Co., Milwaukee, 
has secured a contract to increase the 
rye mill capacity of the Saratoga Mills, 
Waukesha, Wis., which was built by the 
Greenwood people about a year ago, to 
100 bbls. They feel pleased to have se- 
cured a repeat order from this concern 
in such a short time. 


NATIONAL FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


V. J. Petersen, Chicago, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, has 
made an appeal to all members who in- 
tend to be present at the annual meet- 
ing to be held at New York City on 
June 5 to make their reservations as 
early as possible. Plans are under way 
by the New York Flour Club to take 
care of the visiting members, but it is 
necessary to make reservations promptly. 
Headquarters will be at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 


NOTES 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, will return on April 29 from a 
southern trip. 

T. Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in this market 
during the past week. 

Fred Hall, Falcon Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, was in Chicago most of 
the week calling on the trade. 

Daylight saving goes into effect in Chi- 
cago the night of April 29, and clocks 
will be advanced one hour at that time. 

Walter C. Smith and H. B. Smith, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the Chicago office during 
the week. 

A. Shane, Pittsburgh, district manager 
for the Quaker Oats Co., visited the main 








offices of his company at Chicago the 
past week. 


C. A. Bunnell, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
returned on April 26 from a trip through 
southern Illinois. 


L. W. Newton, sales manager Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, is expected back from an eastern 
business trip early next week. 


A. C. Paul, manager feed department 
International Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn., was in Chicago on April 28, en 
route home from a trip to the central 
states and the South. 


The Weitzman Flour Co. will move its 
offices from 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, where it has been located for about 
five years, to 1147-49 Webster Building, 
327 South La Salle Street, on May 1. 


James Ford Bell, vice president, Frank 
Emmons, chief chemist, H. F. Schudlich 
and M. K. Guthrie, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago offices of the company this week. 


R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., and A. R. Darner, 
of the Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., were in Chicago early in the week. 
Later both were in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Association 
of the Baking Industry. 


Chicago flour jobbers have received 
from the Federal. Trade Commission 
questionnaires, in which they are request- 
ed to report their activities from 1919 
to 1921, inclusive. If these were to be 
filled out, it would entail hiring extra 
help and would require considerable time 
and money. It is thought that the local 
trade will be willing to give what infor- 
mation it can and be glad to open the 
books before any official of the commis- 
sion, providing the work will not require 
too much time and expense. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—The flour market 
was dull during the week of April 22- 
28. The slight improvement in demand 
noted in the previous week was more 
than offset by the falling off in orders 
when customers refused to follow the 
advance. At the same time shipping di- 
rections were very scarce, and output 
dropped sharply for lack of support. 
The trade simply would not take hold, 
and conditions were the most unsatis- 
factory in months. 

Competition is extremely keen. While 
prices were marked up 20@25c bbl, to 
compensate for the higher wheat mar- 
ket, it was said that buyers were able 
to get plenty of flour at the old prices 
from some interests that were willing 
to book orders at any cost. The decline 
in wheat on April 27 and 28 was fol- 
lowed by even less interest than before. 

One mill made a straight 20c bbl ad- 
vance in fancy and bakers patent, while 
another marked up family flour 40c bbl, 
and bakers patent only 10c. Clear was 
left undisturbed. The smaller advance 
in straight was due largely to the fact 
that winter flour did not share in the 
rise, and to meet this competition the 
burden of the load was shifted to family 
flour. At the close, on April 28, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were nominally quoted at $6.90@7.80, 
and straight at $6.60@6.95, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Clear flour is almost entirely nominal, 
as local mills have practically nothing 
to offer and little business is passing, 
although there is a fairly good call for 
the better grades. Low grade is being 
run into red dog by some, where it com- 
mands a relatively good price and is at 
least salable. First clear was quoted at 
$5.50@5.65, and second at $4.10@5.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Compared with spring, business in 
Kansas flour is of better volume, al- 
though the current demand can hardly 
be dignified by the word volume. The 
spread between spring and winter has 
widened and thrown further advantages 
toward Kansas, especially in the bakery 
trade, which finds the price of the lat- 
ter more attractive. While competition 
among mills is keen, it is fierce among 
jobbers, who experience great difficult 
in moving their stocks, and buyers al- 
ways seem to find some one who will 

ant concessions. At the close, on April 
38, fancy brands of hard winter patent 
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were quoted at $7@7.10, and straight at 
$6.50@6.65, in 98-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
April 22-28 ........ 16,000 2,000 13 
Previous week .... 16,000 5,800 36 
POE 0 fw 600d 16,000 4,500 28 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 1.752 8 
Three years ago ... 24,000 11,000 46 
Four years ago .... 18,000 12,400 69 
Five years ago ..... 16,000 10,560 


The figures relative to the local flour 
movement demonstrate the unsatisfac- 
tory situation respecting demand. Ship- 
ments from Milwaukee for the week 
were 9,500 bbls, compared with 15,000 
last week and 11,800 last year; recei)ts 
were 15,050 bbls, compared with 18.550 
last week and 28,350 last year. 


MILLFEED 
The edge seems to be off the keen ‘le- 


mand for millfeed experienced during 
most of April, although there is plenty 


of business still to be had. Local i,jills 
are as far behind as ever on deliveries, 
and are offering little or nothing. |’ro- 


duction is very light on account of the 
poor demand for flour, so that the siort 
supply of feed is still pronounced. /'uy- 
ers insistently call for their feed, but 
they seem to fight as hard if not harder 
against accepting their flour. Declers 
report consumptive demand showin: a 
falling off after a week to 10 days of 
favorable spring weather which is de- 
veloping pasturage rapidly. 

Bran is 50c@$1 ton higher, and jield 
— above middlings, which are up 
50c. Flour middlings advanced 50c( $1, 
and red dog was unchanged. Rye ‘ced 
met a check on the recent sharp advauce, 
but hominy feed climbed $1.50@2 (ur- 
ther. Meal and gluten feed recovered 
from the recent slump and advanced 
$1@2.50. Mills quote bran at $30.50(731 
ton, standard middlings $30@31, ‘lour 
middlings $32.50@33.50, red dog #35@ 
36, and rye middlings $29.50@30, in 1(- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. Shipments 
of millfeed in the week ended April 28 
were 5,148 tons, against 8,181 the previ- 
ous week and 6,724 last year; receipts 
were nothing; previous week, 210 tuns; 
last year, 1,690. 

RYE FLOUR 

Further shrinkage in the production 
of rye flour occurred during the week of 
April 22-28, due to the small amouni of 
business passing and the scarcity of 
shipping directions. About the only 
needs supplied were those of local and 
near-by wholesale bakeries, who are do- 
ing a better business than within the 
past six to eight months on rye bread. 
The bulk buyers, however, are out of the 
market save when they can get flour at 
their own prices. Export demand is al- 
most entirely absent, and this chokes the 
outlet for low grade especially. ‘tye 
flour prices advanced about 10c bbl, not 
commensurate with the advance in the 

rain, but not conducive to more ac‘ive 
usiness, either. At the close, on April 
28, pure white was quoted at $5.40@).50, 
straight at $4.90@5, nee dark at $4.20@ 
4.60, and ordinary dark at $3.70@1.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN Goops 

The call is very slack. It has been 
necessary to raise quotations furt er 
under the extreme pressure of cash «nd 
option advances, placing corn goods e:en 
further out of line than before. ‘he 
prices which corn millers are compe! 'ed 
to ask for s are at or above the 
level of the low grade clear and dirk 
} ee The answer is found in the tact 
that during the week Nos, 3 white nd 
yellow corn sold at or fractionally al ve 
the price of No. 3 rye. But for the 
fact that there has been an active ‘le- 
mand for corn feeds, production wo ‘ld 
not be even of the proportions that i: is 
able to maintain. At the close, on Aj ril 
28, corn flour was quoted at $2.05@2 10, 
corn meal at $2@2.05, and corn grits at 
$2.05@2.10, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 
W. J. Grover, general manager of ‘ie 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills, ws 
a recent caller on the Milwaukee trad’. 
Adolph J. Zimmermann, president 
Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, has be 
elected a member of the board of dire« 
tors of the Rotary Club of Milwaukee. 
On Monday, April 30, the Milwauk:e 
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Chamber of Commerce and all of the 
banks of Milwaukee go on a daylight 
saving schedule of business hours. Many 
factories and business houses are doing 
likewise. 

William A. Coffman, assistant sales 
manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, will leave May 1 on a two 
weeks’ business trip through Michigan 
and Ohio, with the Cleveland market as 
the principal objective. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed April 25 by O. S.. Johnson, 
Madison, both as an individual and as a 
member of the Badger Flour & Feed Co. 
of the same city. His liabilities are 
$43,000, and nominal assets $500. 

The secretary of state of Wisconsin on 
April 26 granted a corporate charter to 
the J. C. Lyle Milling Co., Madison. 
The capital stock is fixed at $400,000. 
The incorporators are J. C. Lyle, C. C. 
Chase and E. L. Lyle. Further details 
of the enterprise have not been made 
public. 

Kurtis R. Froedtert, president of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. Mil- 
waukee, appears as the principal incor- 
porator of the United Sugar Refinin 
Co. a new Milwaukee corporation whic 
has been organized with an authorized 
capital of $500,000 to take over extensive 
sugar beet refining interests in which 
Mr. Froedtert has had an active part 
for several years. 

Supplenenine the new  break-bulk 
freight service between Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and other Lake Michigan ports, it 
is announced that the Universal Steam- 
ship Co., controlled by the Baldwin-Uni- 
versal Co., Chicago, has chartered two 
‘teamers and will render service this 
season. Docks have been established in 
Detroit, Chicago and Milwaukee. J. E. 
Moss has been appointed general agent 
in Milwaukee. 

Ben Davis, a veteran miller of Gales- 


ville, appears as the principal incorpo- 


rator of the Crawford-Reitmann Mill 
Co., Galesville, which has been granted 
« charter. The capital stock is $20,000. 
(o-signatories are A. F. Sager and E. L. 
Bartelett. It is understood that the 
new corporation takes over the flour 
milling end of the Davis interests, which 
embrace also a commercial light and 
power industry of large proportions. 

Kk. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, and head of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
registered at the Chamber of Commerce 
recently, coming to this market from 
Madison, where he looked over the prog- 
ress of legislation, especially the bill 
sponsored by the association to repeal 
the bleached flour prohibition act. The 
retail bakers are opposing the repeal. 
No accurate forecasts’ concerning the 
fate of the bill are possible, according 
to Mr. Wright. Two years ago a similar 
measure was passed, but the governor 
vetoed it. 

L. E, Meyer. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET 


Exports of American Flour to Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia and Colombia on Increase, Ac- 
cording to Commerce Reports 


Argentina is one of America’s chief 
grain and flour competitors, especially 
as regards the countries of South Amer- 
ica, according to J. A. LeClere, food- 
stuffs specialist of the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Argentina has a certain natural ad- 
vantage over the United States respect- 
ing trade with a portion of the South 
American continent,” he states, “but we 
can and do compete more or less suc- 
cessfully with that country in most 
South American countries, and with re- 
spect to Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Peru, the advantage is all in our 
favor. 

“Colombia is favorably situated for 
rade with the United States, and buys 
most of its cereals and cereal products 
from this country. Our trade in flour 
with Colombia is gradually increasing. 
Thus far there has been practically no 
market for other than American 8. 
Venezuela buys very large quantities of 
foreign flour, the major: ty of which in 
1921 came from the United States. In 
1922, however, the sales of Canadian 
flour to Venezuela were larger than those 
of the United States. While during the 
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last six months of 1922 our flour exports 
to Venezuela were equal to those of the 
same period of 1912, our total exports 
for 1922 were about 30 per cent less 
than for the preceding year. 

“British Guiana’in 1921 bought 46 per 
cent of its barley imports and 90 per 
cent of its corn meal imports, but only 
a minor proportion of its flour imports, 
from the United States. The exports of 
flour from the United States to the three 
Guianas show a decrease from 64,000 
bbls in 1921 to 42,000 in 1922. On the 
other hand, Canada increased its flour 
exports to Guiana from 125,000 bbls to 
163,000 during the same period. This 
may be due to the fact that Canada en- 
joys a preferential rate of duty in Brit- 
ish Guiana. ; 

“Brazil is a very large buyer of both 
foreign wheat and flour. While in 1918 
she obtained all of her wheat and wheat 
flour from sources other than the United 
States, in 1922 we divided almost equal- 
ly with Argentina the flour imports of 
Brazil. Our flour trade with Brazil has 
been increasing in a very encouraging 
manner. Peru purchases large amounts 
of wheat, wheat flour, and rice. Our 
trade with that country in the latter 
product is very small, but the bulk of 
the wheat and flour imported by Peru is 
obtained in the United States. 

“With respect to Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Argentina, we have practically no 
flour trade. Besides supplying its own 
domestic requirements, Argentina seems 
to — the requirements of Paraguay 
and Uruguay. Argentina imports a 
large quantity of rice, 40 per cent of 
which in 1917 came from the United 
States and 5,299 tons in 1921. Uruguay 
likewise consumes appreciable amounts 
of rice. In 1919, only 7 per cent of the 
imports of that commodity came from 
the United States, and in 1921 our ex- 
ports of rice to Uruguay had dropped to 
only about 45 tons. 

“Chile is also a large grain grower, 
and it is only in time of crop failure 
that we are likely to do any great amount 
of business in wheat and flour with that 
country. Of the rice imported by Chile 
in 1921—9,514 tons—70 per cent came 
from the United States, while our own 
statistics for that year show that 8,025 
tons were shipped to that country. Bo- 
livia has been importing increasing 
amounts of American flour. While in 
1920 only 34 per cent of the flour im- 
ported by Bolivia came from the United 
States, we have at present practically a 
monopoly of the flour sales in that coun- 
try. Of the large quantities of rice im- 
ported by Bolivia in 1920 the United 
States supplied 57 per cent of the total. 

“A summary of the flour situation 
shows the following facts: Exports from 
the United States to Brazil, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Colombia and Ecuador are on the 
increase; slight gains have been made in 
Chile. Considerable trade was lost with 
Venezuela during the first six months of 
1922, but since then we have been hold- 
ing our own in that country’s foreign 
trade in flour. We are losing ground 
in the Guianas, and have practically no 
market in Paraguay, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina. On the other hand, Guiana 
and Venezuela have been taking increas- 
ing amounts of Canadian flour, but else- 
where in South America flour of Cana- 
dian origin is practically not in use. 
Argentina’s flour trade with Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Chile has been increasing; 
its trade with Uruguay is decreasing, 
while flour from Argentina is practically 
unknown in Peru, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Colombia.” 

Exports of wheat, wheat flour and 
rice from the United States to South 
America for 1921, are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Rice, 

Wheat, Wheat flour, metric 

Destination— bus bbls tons 
Colombia ....... 50,938 19,192 3,271 
Venezuela ...... 4 116,411 989 
DEE Secsvth<s . ssh ue 63,587 139 
po eres 1,655,906 a re ee 
py ee ee eee) 5,299 
GHEEO ccccssccccs 200 515 8,025 
NEUE ccesccccse eeges 19,210 22 
POPU .cccccvcces 964,194 51,547 104 
WowmaGor ....2006 coves GB.B28  . snces 





The export duty on corn in Jugo- 
Slavia has been reduced from 150 dinars 
per 100 kilos to 40 dinars, according to a 
commercial report. This would be equiv- 
— to as Sa mee — > 8.7¢ 

r bu at reva rate of exchange. 

t is cupeeted that y= rte auetiee 
to 300,000 tons will be made. 
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Inquiries from various sections of the 
country show that business men and 
bankers are exceptionally interested in 
the business outlook and in the grounds 
for believing that the present revival 
will continue without abrupt interrup- 
tion. Nearly every important bank and 
financial institution is receiving such in- 
quiries, one reason being the hard knocks 
taken year before last when so many 
business houses were severely hit by 
liquidation. The situation has been made 
the more interesting by the warning ut- 
tered by the Department of Commerce 
against inflation and rapid expansion. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, declares that “there is nothing 
in a survey of trade indices by proper 
comparison which yields anything but 
the greatest encouragement for the fu- 
ture and compels a confidence that the 
present business activity and expansion 
is in the main healthy and natural.” 


A HIGH AUTHORITY 


One of the best-known financial lead- 
ers in the United States, one who has 
an international reputation, in private 
conversation recently said: “We are a 
strange people. We are literally afraid 
of prosperity. In my judgment, pros- 
perity means full employment at fair 
wages. If that be the criterion, it is 
obvious that prosperity is here and that 
the country is in good‘shape. Of course 
there are weak points here and there, 
but the situation, as a whole, is very 
favorable. 

“One uncertainty has to do with the 
attitude of labor. We all know that 
wages must not increase indefinitely, and 
that the absurdly high pay received by 
plasterers is suggestive of an evil which 
conceivably may reach many other in- 
dustries. Should that develop there 
might be a serious setback experienced. 
But aside from that I do not think that 
we should be uneasy about the future. 
I feel pretty sure about the United 
States of America. 

“When you speak of Europe, that is 
an entirely different matter. I cannot 
see much ahead for Europe in the way 
of sunshine and blue sky, so long as the 
reparations movement remains unsettled 
and nobody knows when or how an 
agreement will be effected between Ger- 
many and France. But I am an opti- 
mist on the future of things here, and 
believe it is not wise to overestimate 
the evils of a situation which may not 
develop at all. Certainly our banking 
position is extremely strong, and we rule 
the world so far as an adequate bank- 
ing reserve is concerned.” 


CORPORATION STABILITY 


Earnings of large corporations show 
up well for the first quarter of this 
year, compared with 1922. A noteworthy 
change has to do with the handsome 
cash surplus and the liquid investments 
shown by many which in 1921 were hard 
pressed and had little collateral easily 
available for new loans. It is evident 
also that many industrial companies have 
been very careful to keep down inven- 
tory values and to follow a conservative 
course about future commitments, with 
raw material quoted so high as it is 
today. 

While there are weak spots here and 
there, the strong ones are the more in- 
fluential. It is evident that various cor- 
poration managers have been workin 
for months to load up with cash or liqui 
assets, and to maintain themselves in a 
liquid position so far as this is possible. 
It is an interesting situation, and high 
banking experts believe that it will work 
out advantageously for all concerned. 


BUYING FOREIGN BONDS 


There has been excellent but quiet 
buying of various foreign bonds, and it 
is believed that many of the orders were 
from London and other important for- 
eign markets. The feeling has been that 
there would be a renewed demand for 


the securities as soon as the reparations 
problem was solved and things abroad 
began to look a little brighter. It is 
evident, however, that various investors 
in London and elsewhere are willing 
enough to take on good foreign securi- 
ties at present prices and to retain them 
for income producing purposes. 

It is believed that after a while there 
will be further flotations in Wall Street 
of large foreign government loans, and 
perhaps some for municipalities. Should 
it be possible to bring about an early 
settlement of the reparations dispute, 
there would be a quick recovery in for- 
eign bonds, with probably startling ad- 
vances in other sections of the foreign 
bond market. New York has within. the 
past few years become a very important 
market for foreign government bonds, 
and while exceptionally large flotations 
were made here last year, the investment 
fund available for such securities is still 
considerable. 


POSITION OF THE RAILROADS 


The special order announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission defer- 
ring until Jan. 1, next, the taking effect 
of the ruling requiring the sale of inter- 
changeable mileage tickets on railroads 
was not altogether unexpected, in view 
of the litigation started by eastern car- 
riers to prevent the enforcement of the 
ruling on May 1. Commercial travellers 
have been fighting hard for restoration 
of the mileage books for some time, and 
most of the railroads have been just as 
strenuous in their opposition. 

It looks now as if the roads would 
make a pretty good showing during the 
balance of the year, and it is probable 
that the new cars, rolling stock and 
equipment ordered last year will be 
available in time to prevent a repetition 
of the serious traffic congestion which 
was such a serious factor during the 
harvesting season of 1922. 

Railroad men everywhere are striving 
to build up equipment and fortify their 
operating department so as to provide 
shippers and farmers with the best ser- 
vice that they ever had in the crop move- 
ment season. It is believed that the 
leading systems will have to undertake 
a good deal of important construction 
work before long in order to satisfy all 
the demands made upon them. 


Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1923— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
February ..... $5.7 $1.27 .850 
SQRURTT 2.2.5. 5.75 1.28 821 

1922— 

December .... 5.61 1.24 802 
November .... 5.47 1.23 .810 
October ...... 6.27 1.18 -777 
September . 5.45 1.17 701 
August ....... 5.84 1.26 714 
GOED Seccscccce 5.90 1.31 784 
TUNE 2. cccccces 6.18 1.30 706 
BEA ccccccccse 6.07 1.39 712 
BO cccccsecs 6.05 1.37 696 
Maron ....ccce 5.82 1.36 .6956 
February ..... 5.36 1.26 — ,636 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 .626 
1921— 
December ..... 6.57 1.21 .636 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 -696 
September .... 6.56 1.34 -600 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 -640 
SE -Cisccbeces 7.06 1.60 -710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1922, 1921 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$5.68 $1.25 $ .70 


1922°........ 
BOBS... ecee 7.00 1.54 -72 
1930°........ 11.30 2.73 1,48 
1932.....0006 6.16 1.34 65 
1931.....-. 9.55 2.35 89 
1930.......+6. 11.11 2.50 1.65 
1929... 000. 11.08 2.37 1.60 
1918......006 11.19 2.36 1.83 
1917.....6-06 7.80 1.98 1,12 
1916......... 5.69 1.24 80 
1916 ......00. 5.86 1.28 80 
1914......006 4.60 95 74 
1913......... 4.66 -97 58 
1918......006 4.63 -94 72 
1911.....2006 4.87 92 56 
1910.....-.0. 6.26 1,02 69 
1909......... 4.86 1.01 70 
Beccccccce 4.60 99 64 


0 ‘ 
*Calendar years. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR ABROAD 

Figures showing the exports of flour 
from Canada in March, published else- 
where in this issue, list some sixty differ- 
ent countries as having received deliv- 
eries in that month, A number of new 
markets have lately appeared in the list 
of regular purchasers, and almost all the 
world is now more or less familiar with 
the brands and characteristics of Ca- 
nadian mill products. 

Great Britain is still by far the largest 
individual customer, Germany is now 
second and China third. ‘The United 
States is rapidly dropping behind in the 
race. One of the steadiest and best 
markets for Canadian flour is found in 
the British West Indies, where nearly 
one hundred thousand barrels were sold 
in March. Newfoundland is another 
good and steady market. 

One of the remarkable things about 
this table of Canadian flour exports is 
the extent to which it is made up of 
British countries and dependencies. In- 
terimperial trade is becoming a reality 
in this department of business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Mills that are well established in the 
domestic markets report a fair volume 
of new business of this kind, while those 
that are more dependent on orders for 
export are booked well ahead with busi- 
ness taken when Europe lately came into 
the market more vigorously. _ Prices to 
domestic buyers hold at the higher fig- 
ures announced on April 16. 

Ontario soft winters are in poor sup- 
ply and relatively dear. Odd cars com- 
prise about all that sellers have to offer. 
Mills would gladly make more if they 
could get wheat, but farmers are not 
delivering at present. If anything, prices 
are a little higher than a week ago but 
the change is trifling. 

Quotations on April 28: spring pat- 
ents $7.30 bbl, seconds $6.80, first clears 
$6.60, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash, Ontario soft winter 90 
per cent patents, $5.30@5.40 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port to Europe is good, and sales for the 
week would total a fair amount. Other 
markets are not so active. British im- 
porters have taken a few lots, but, as a 
rule, find themselves unable to pay as 
good prices as the Continent. In a gen- 
eral way quotations now being made are 
much the same as a week ago. British 
importers offer 36s@36s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, cif. terms, seaboard loading in 
May, while continental prices are equiva- 
lent to 37s 6d@3is 9d. 

Ontario soft winters are too dear for 
British buyers, and exporting business 
is almost at a standstill. A nominal 
price would be 36s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, May seaboard. Cottons 
would cost 1s more. 

Brokers are paying mills $5.30@5.35 
bbl, bulk, for export patent springs in 
their bags, seaboard, and are nominally 
quoting the same price for 90 per cent 
winters, same basis. 


WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is only dribbling 
into the market. An odd car lot is of- 
fered at country points, but dealers find 
it takes a long time to accumulate that 
much, Prices for milling grades of this 
wheat are firmly held at $1.30@1.34 bu, 
car lots, country points of shipment. 
Mill prices to farmers for wagonloads 
range $1.25@1.30, at their doors. 


Western spring wheat is offering free- 
ly to Ontario millers at the equivalent 
of Fort William prices. Compared with 
a week ago, No. 1 northern is %c higher 
at $1.324%, bu, track, Bay ports, and 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still scarce in this market, 
and car lots are holding at the recent 
premium of $2 over the mixed car price. 
Mills are producing more feed, but a 
backward spring is causing demand to 
hold later than usual, Today’s mixed 
car list price for bran is $28 ton, and 
for shorts $30, bags included, net cash 
terms, delivered. 


CEREALS 

Millers report demand rather slow and 
business quiet. Since a week ago they 
have made no change in prices to domes- 
tic buyers. The exporting trade is prac- 
tically nonexistent, as Canadian quota- 
tions are above what Glasgow and other 
buyers can afford to pay. In the do- 
mestic market rolled oats are selling at 
$3 per 90-lb bag in jute, or $3.10 in cot- 
ton, in less than car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. For export, 
rolled oats are quoted at 40s 6d per 280 
lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, and oatmeal 
at 38s 6d. Oat hulls are quoted at 
$16.50 ton, in bags, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These, like wheat, are inclined to move 
upward. Western oats show no change 
since a week ago, and American corn 
is %c higher. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 671,c bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 97c, 
car lots, Toronto freights, American 
funds; recleaned whole wheat screenings, 
25 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies are canvassing 
rather actively for flour to fill available 
space, and considerable quantities have 
been booked ‘for opening of navigation 
at Montreal. This event is delayed by 
ice conditions in the lower St. Lawrence. 
There has been no change in the quota- 
tion to Canadian mills, which remains 
at 19c per cwt from Halifax or St. John 
to United Kingdom ports. The open- 
ing quotation at Montreal is the same. 


MILLING COMPANY STOCK ISSUE 


The International Milling Co., the head 
office of which is at New Prague, Minn., 
placed an issue of preferred stock on 
the Canadian market this week which at- 
tracted considerable attention. This 
company is international for the reason 
that it owns mills at Moose Jaw and 
Calgary, Canada, and is actively repre- 
sented by selling organizations in all the 
leading markets of this country through 
which the products of these Canadian 
mills are sold. Its Canadian business is 
operated under the name of Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd. 

The stock issue referred to consists of 
$1,094,900 in 7 per cent cumulative first 
preferred stock of par value $100 per 
share. This stock takes precedence over 
all other securities of the company in 
the matter of dividends and assets, and 
no mortgages can be negotiated that will 
take precedence of the stock, excepting 
with consent of the holders. The assets 
of the company are equal to $306 per 
share of the first preferred stock that 
will be outstanding when present issue 
has been sold. The issue price is 99, at 
which the stock will yield 7.07 per cent. 


NOTES 
Advices from Newfoundland state that 
practically all of the flour now being 
consumed on the island is of Canadian 
origin. Canadian mills quote export 


prices to their Newfoundland customers, 
and the superior quality of the flour in- 
sures a monopoly of the trade. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., which 
has factories at Toronto, Montreal and 
Winnipeg, is now using the line “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food” in its 
daily paper advertising. 

Members of Parliament for Toronto 
are emphasizing the need of a govern- 
ment terminal elevator to be located in 
this city. They want a big house that 
will be able to handle a lot of grain and 
give this city service in delivery of feed- 
ing grains such as it has never had. An 
elevator of this kind has been talked 
of for years, but so far no one has 
thought it safe to invest the necessary 
money. 

Professor W. F. Jackman, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, gave evidence before 
the agricultural committee of the house 
of commons lately, and in the course of 
his remarks took firm ground in favor 
of dealing in futures as a means of 
maintaining the stability of markets for 
grain in such countries as Canada. He 
was particular to emphasize his belief 
that the wheat marketing agencies of 
the present day are efficient. He does 
not think that farmers or special boards, 
organized for the purpose, could do the 
work any better, 

A member of the Canadian house of 
commons stated in a speech some days 
ago that the elevator companies of Can- 
ada earned 8 per cent on their capital 
last year without allowing anything for 
overages or screenings. With the profit 
from overages added the return would 
be 13 per cent, and if screenings are 
also taken into account the total would 
run up to 75 or 80 per cent. The mem- 
ber who made these statements is gen- 
erally inclined toward extreme views 
where the grain trade is concerned. 
Nevertheless, it is probably true that 
screenings have yielded big returns to 
elevator companies since the beginning 
of this crop year. 


MONTREAL 


MontreaL, Que.—The export trade in 
flour from Montreal continues satisfac- 
tory. The United Kingdom demand has 
showed an occasional tendency to flag, 
with a lowered prices offering, 
but the demand from Europe has kept 
up steadily, and the volume of business 
done has n satisfying. Some of the 
millers say they have little or nothing 
more to offer for May shipment. 

The local market remains slow for this 
time of year, and prices are unchanged: 
spring wheat first patents $7.30 bbl, sec- 
onds $6.80, bakers $6.60, jute, ex-track, 
less 10c cash; winter wheat, best grades 
$5.40@5.50, car lots, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.60@5.70, ex-store; 
winter wheat patents, $5.90@6, new cot- 
tons, ex-store. 

Millfeed trade is active. There have 
been sales of small lots of bran at $28 
ton, shorts at $30, middlings at $35, and 
moullie at $40@42, including bags; 
straight car lot quotations, bran $31, 
shorts $32, including bags. 

Rolled oats are $3.10@3.20 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered; white corn flour, $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. Business slow 
in both lines. 

NOTES 

The Port of Montreal authorities are 
afraid that the earlier ships here may 
be delayed by lack of cargo, owing to 
the long duration of ice in the canals, 
which is hindering the arrival of grain 
here. 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has returned 
from Bermuda, bringing with him a rich 
bronzed complexion eloquent of the ben- 


efit that has accrued to his health from 
his convalescent trip. 

All is ready at the Ogilvie flour mills 
for the opening of business on the Jay 
Steamship Line, the new service of river 
steamers which is to be put into the 
grain trade this year as a subsidiary of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. Sep- 
arate rooms have been provided in the 
Ogilvie Building on Youville Squ:re, 
Montreal, as a steamship office, ani J. 
T. Calvin has been is ey mana er, 
The vessels were purchased in Fraice, 
and probably will wait there till they 
can get suitable cargoes for their jirst 
trip to this side. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Wiynirec, Man.—The flour marke: in 
western Canada is getting consider:ble 
support, and trade is improving duily. 
Demand is for moderate proportions, 
but on the upward trend. Mills are riun- 
ning quite steadily throughout the west- 
ern provinces and, on the whole, the  ut- 
look is promising and trade seasonably 
good. Exporting orders are picking up, 
and oriental business is very gratifying. 
Flour is selling at figures of a week «go. 

For delivery at points between | ort 
William and the Saskatchewan bound ry, 
top patent springs are quoted at %i.70 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10 and first clcars 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 15¢c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Muani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30 50c 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices, 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are still in excellent 
demand, with some difficulty in obtain- 
ing necessary requirements. Domestic 
and export demand is insistent. ()uo- 
tations are the same as a week igo. 
Bran is selling at $22 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts at $24, in b:gs, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


On April 23 the Winnipeg wheat mar- 
ket opened dull, and closed at prices 
practically unchanged from the previous 
Saturday’s figures. However, crop re- 
ports from the winter wheat belt have a 
decided influence on market price trend. 
These reports are erratic, and vary, 
which causes fluctuations each way. ‘lhe 
close on April 27 was 14c over that of 
the previous week. The following «re 
the prices of No. 1 northern for the 


current week: 
ow Futures—— 
July 


Cash May ily 
Po $1.21% $1.22% $1.24 
oe. eee 1.22% 1.23% 1.21% 
po eae 1.23% 1.23% 1.25% 
peers 1.23 1.23% 1.25% 
April 27 ........ 1.22 1.22% 1.24% 
P  } Seer 1,2 1.20% 1.23 


1 

Basis, in store, Fort William . 

Throughout the entire week the market 
responded to a strong undertone, «nd 
little actual trading was consumma' cd. 
Farmers are not selling their govds, 
waiting for bulges. Offerings of a li,ht 
character were mostly picked up by s!)'p- 
pers, who are anticipating a future ‘e- 
mand. Opening of navigation is exp««t- 
ed shortly after May 5. 

Weather conditions show improvem«nt 
in the Canadian West. Floods are ‘e- 
ceding, temperatures higher and, g«n- 
erally, land conditions are favoral'le. 
Transportation was more or less he- 
pered during the past week owing [0 
flooding, and receipts were lighter. !"- 
spections for the week averaged 100 c:'rs 
per day, against 374 last week and }‘? 
for the same period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


There are no changes in figures for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. These mar- 
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kets are devoid of interest, and the con- 
suming demand limited. Rolled oats are 
selling at $2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal $3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand is dull and featureless, Ex- 
porters are devoting little attention to 
these markets. Barley and rye are con- 
sidered relatively cheap with other 
grains, but new business is slow. Prices 
show but fractional changes since a week 
ago. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 515%¢ bu; barley, 58%%c; rye, 
851,c; flaxseed, $2.69,—in store, Fort 
William. 

NOTES 


\ccording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statisties, stocks of grain in Canada at 
the end of March, 1923, were as follows: 
wheat, 199,788,051 bus; oats 191,717,555; 
barley, 25,429,330; . flaxseed, 1,741,979; 
ryc, 9,834,795. 

the United Grain Growers’ elevator 
at Veteran, Alta., burned on April 18. 
There was a stock of around 16,000 bus 
wheat and 1,000 bus each of oats and 
harley in the elevator, and the adjoining 
werehouse held 175 sacks flour and 150 
spools barbed wire. The elevator and 
warehouse were valued at $9,000, and the 
stock at $16,000, covered by insurance. 

I'he Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
l.td., has formed a football club to be 
known as the Purity Rangers, and has 
entered a team in the B division of the 
mercantile league. Following are the 
olficers elected: patron, J. W. Horn; 
president, F. E. Green; vice president, 
J. Rodgers; manager, W. Watson; sec- 
retary, A, Fraser; treasurer, J. Wilson; 
trainer, C. Rosie. 

Reports come from all parts of the 
prairie provinces of the acute shortage 
of farm labor, and many unfilled appli- 
cations are on hand with the employment 
service. This situation is accentuated in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, owing to 
British Columbia being unable to furnish 
the number usually supplied. While 
farmers are offering $50@55 per month 
for help with seeding, the general wage 
will be $40@45, with additional bonus 
usually paid during harvest for the sea- 
son’s work until the freeze-up. 

Fort William and Port Arthur are now 
engaged in elevator building. By the 
time the 1923 grain movement starts, 
upward of 7,000,000 bus will be added 
to the existing capacity of the twin ports. 
Over 7,000,000 dollars will be expended, 
and 1,000 men will find employment. 
Barnett & McQueen have already com- 
menced the preliminary work on the 
2,00,000-bu annex to the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative plant; good progress is be- 
ing made on the granaries for the Bawlf 
Grain Co, and the Stewart Grain Co., 
while the foundations are being pushed 
ahead for the addition to the Western 
Terminal house. 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

_ Vancouver, B. C.—The domestic flour 
situation in British Columbia is some- 
What unsettled. Strength in Winnipeg 
wheat convinces the trade that higher 
flour prices are merely a matter of hours, 
with the result that some good buying 
has been done. Many of the mills that 
have had export orders for low grades 
of flour now find themselves rather heav- 
ily stocked with the higher grades, and 
in order to reduce these supplies are 
offering inducements to buyers. 

This is the first time in many months 

that there has been any price cutting in 
this market. One of the lar rairie 
tills has had a small army o hanien 
making a house-to-house canvass of Van- 
couver City and adjoining territory, 
meeting with indifferent success but 
causing a very disturbing effect on ex- 
isting sales organizations. 
_ The weather has been extremely warm 
for this time of year, and people are 
buying more bakers’ bread than during 
the colder weather; small bakers, as a 
result, have been better flour customers 
than for some months. The large baker- 
les also report increased consumption of 
bread, and they also are in the market 
for flour, particularly now that keen 
competition has developed into a price 
cutting ca > 

There is very little improvement in 
the export flour business. Prices are 
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still out of line with the United King- 
dom and the Continent. A few small 
lots of straights and clears were worked 
to the Orient during the week, but the 
prices at which the business was done 
were not attractive. Some recent flour 
sales to Mexico and South America 
brought much more satisfactory prices. 


WHEAT 
No. 1 northern wheat, in store, Van- 
couver, or for April and first half of 
May shipment is selling at 214c over 
Winnipeg May. The spread between No. 
1 and No. 2 northern, which a short time 
ago was 14@%,c bu, has widened out to 
134 @2c, practically the same as Winni- 
peg cash spreads. Demand has not been 
brisk, but practically every day some 
wheat has changed hands. Prices are in 
line with both the United Kingdom and 
the oriental markets, but the demand 
from both is very limited. Further sales 
to South America have been made, and 
Mexico is now interested in wheat from 
this port, having taken on approximately 
5,000 short tons for May shipment. 


OATS 

No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 
1 feed oats weighing 40 lbs or more are 
quoted at $36 ton, No. 1 feed of the 
same weight at $35. Oats lighter than 
these are not marketable in British Co- 
lumbia coast markets. The trade is 
pretty well supplied, but small lots are 
workable almost daily. 

MILLFEED 
’ There is no improvement in the feed 
situation. Bran and shorts are only ob- 
tainable providing a half car of flour 
is included. Prices are $30 ton for bran 
and $32 for shorts, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver. Feed flour is unchanged, the 
better grades bringing $3.75 bbl and 
the cheaper grades $3.50. This feed is 
more plentiful than bran and _ shorts, 
and mills seem to be able to take care 
of all demands. 
CEREALS 

With the advent of warmer weather 
the cereal business has fallen off con- 
siderably. The mills have enjoyed a very 
satisfactory season’s business, and do 
not expect more than a quiet demand 
from now until fall. Prices have re- 
mained firm for some weeks, and show 
no tendency to ease off. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates to the United Kingdom have 
stiffened, and are now 32s 6d. Charters 
were fixed for the United Kingdom and 
continental ports during the week at 
37s 6d. Exporters consider rates too 
high, and are holding back for a reduc- 
tion. Wheat is workable to London and 
Liverpool on a 30s basis and to such 
ports as Hull and Glasgow at 3ls 3d. 

The situation in regard to oriental 
freight is unchanged, all available ton- 
nage being booked up approximately six 
weeks ahead. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PORT OF VANCOUVER 


Details of the present and future plans 
which the harbor board has for develop- 
ing the port of Vancouver were given to 
the members of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade at their April meeting by Colonel 
G. H. Kirkpatrick, chairman of the Van- 
couver Harbor Board. 

When the work at present under way 
has been completed there will be two 
government elevators, with a total re- 
ceiving capacity of 20 cars of grain per 
hour and a total storage capacity of 
3,500,000 bus. The present government 
elevator, with a capacity of 1,250,000 
bus, will during the current crop year 
handle approximately 20,000,000 bus, and 
its capacity will be increased before the 
next crop to slightly over 2,000,000. 

The Ballantyne Pier is being rushed to 
completion, and a new elevator, with a 
storage capacity of 1,500,000 bus, will be 
erected immediately on the quay ad- 
joining, and should be completed before 
1924. A grain jetty will also be con- 
structed at a cost of $600,000. This 
jetty will have two berths, and equip- 
ment will be installed capable of deliv- 
ering 30,000 bus per hour to each berth. 

With these additional handling facili- 
ties the\possibilities of congestion at this 
port during the next crop will be con- 
siderably reduced, 


HONGKONG FLOUR TRADE CONDITIONS 


L. Dunbar, of Dunbar Bros. Co., Ltd., 
Hongkong, one of the oldest and largest 


flour importers in China, arrived in Van- 
couver on April 23 and is spending a few 
days in the city en route to California 
and eastern United States points. Mr. 
Dunbar states that the Hongkong flour 
market is very dull, and business is not 
at present workable, in view of the fact 
that oriental buyers are unwilling to 
pay the higher prices that exporters on 
this side are riow obliged to ask. He 
says that it is too early to express an 
opinion of any value in reference to the 
probable new crop production in north- 
ern China. Canadian flour is increasing 
in favor with the Chinese buyers, he 
says, and it is his belief that the coming 
season will show a still further increase 
in the movement of Canadian flour in 
that direction. 


MARKET FOR PEACE RIVER GRAIN 


A. C. Randall, president of Randall, 
Gee & Mitchell, Ltd., and the Midland 
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Elevator Co., Winnipeg, Calgary, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, has reached Van- 
couver on a tour of western Canada and 
the Pacific Coast. He visited Edmonton 
and the Peace River district, and is con- 
vinced that that territory must be con- 
nected directly with Vancouver by rail- 
way instead of the present route via 
Edmonton before the farmers can mar- 
ket their grain at a profit. 

Mr. Randall is looking over the port of 
Vancouver and the facilities which are 
now being constructed. for the handling 
of grain, and is much interested in and 
very enthusiastic over the western route. 
He feels quite certain that, with the re- 
moval of the present discriminatory 
freight rates, Vancouver will handle all 
Alberta and a good portion of the west- 
ern Saskatchewan wheat crops. C. W. 
Roenish, Calgary manager, accompanied 
Mr. Randall. 

H. M. Cameron. 








VANCOUVER’S MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 





Energetic Young Business Organization Proves of High Value in Develop 
ment of Port’s Grain, Shipping and Export Business 


Vancouver, B. C.—Although probably. 


the youngest organization of its kind in 
the West, being just about to celebrate 
its second birthday, the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange is recognized by all 
business interests as being a live and en- 
ergetic institution of the highest value 
to the development of the grain, ship- 
ping and export business through this 
port. 
Patterned after similar organizations 
existing for many years in other Pacific 
Coast ports, the Vancouver Merchants’ 
Exchange has the advantage of being 
governed by a board of directors many 
of whom have had experience in the 
operation of exchanges in London, Liv- 
erpool and other European centers, and 
of being under the management of a 
man with 17 years’ practical experience 
in exchanges in London, Hamburg, Mar- 
seilles and Havre. 

James H. Hamilton, the manager, is 
responsible to a very great extent for 
the success of this exchange. Organ- 
ized in June, 1921, Mr. Hamilton has 
devoted practically two years of his time 
without remuneration of any kind to the 
building up of an institution which now 
ranks second to none on the Pacific 
Coast. During the early organization 
period, when prospects were anything 
but cheerful, Mr. Hamilton’s energy and 
enthusiasm, together with his unbounded 
confidence in the future of Vancouver 
as a great grain port, furnished the 
necessary moral support to keep the ex- 
change in existence. It now has a mem- 
bership of approximately 200, composed 
of grain men, millers, lumbermen, and 
shipping men. 

The exchange is operated by a public 
incorporated company, each member of 
the exchange holding one share of stock, 
value $1, thus limiting individual liabil- 
ity. Resident members’ dues are $8 per 
month and those of nonresident mem- 
bers $2. Many grain men and millers 
resident in other centers, such as Win- 
nipeg, Minneapolis, Chicago and Pacific 
Coast cities; who are interested in the 
rapid progress made by Vancouver as 
an all year outlet for western Canada’s 
grain and flour, are taking membership 
in the exchange. 

A new Merchants’ Exchange Building 
is now in the course of construction. It 
will be completed by August, and will 
accommodate all grain exporters, brok- 
ers and shipping men of Vancouver. 

The members meet daily at 2 p.m., and 
there is an average attendance of 75. 
Many visitors from foreign markets 
passing through Vancouver register at 
the exchange, where they make the 
acquaintance of grain and lumber deal- 
ers and shipping men, During the year 
1922 over 240 visitors from various for- 
eign ports, including London, New York, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Melbourne, Sydney, 


and various Canadian and American - 


cities, were registered. 

The exchange maintains a very com- 
plete and efficient marine intelligence de- 
partment, operating in close co-opera- 
tion with the exchanges in San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, and is 
officially recognized by the United States 
naval communications department as a 


marine exchange, being furnished by it 
with its daily service by radio, on ships’ 
positions at sea. 

The exchange also maintains a sensi- 
tive long-range Marconi wireless station, 
under limit commercial license from 
the Canadian government, and receives 
daily reports from other stations on the 
coast of ships’ positions, movements, cas- 
ualties, weather reports, etc., and also 
direct from ships at sea up to an aver- 
age distance of 3,000 miles. All infor- 
mation received of movements and posi- 
tions of vessels is promptly transmitted 
day and night to the agents or other 
parties interested. The exchange issues 
monthly, and distributes widely in Can- 
ada and abroad, a sailing schedule cov- 
ering the projected departures of all 
lines from the port, showing ports of 
destination. 

The grain section deals principally 
with the export of grain and the corre- 
lation of the grain and shipping inter- 
ests. At the present time grain business 
is confined to private trading between 
members, but it is expected that in the 
immediate future trading in future de- 
liveries or options will begin. Prompt 
information of all bookings of space for 
export of grain is secured by the ex- 
change, which maintains an official rec- 
ord of same and compiles day-to-day 
Statistics which are published weekly, 
giving quantities, grades and destina- 
tions. 

Flour inspection certificates in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
oriental markets are issued by the ex- 
change. 

With the growth of the port, addi- 
tional services will be inaugurated, and 
every effort is being made to maintain 
the exchange at the highest possible 
standard of efficiency. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to March 22, 1923 and 1922: 


1923 1922 
Flour, bbis .......... 137,738 176,781 
Tees, WED cvcecvevss 43,521,172 46,623,864 
PET ee 14,727,788 9,571,037 
Corn, bus ..... ° 16,704,308 16,436,832 
Flaxseed, bus . 18,840,813 7,227,742 
Barley, bus 127,392 103,152 





Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs; 


1922........ 1,031,554 1914........ 754,040 
BOB1.. 0.206. 521,539 1913........ 1,396,069 
19860. ....00. 1,937,275 1912........ 1,473,696 
1919........ 3,674,798 1911........ 1,327,043 
| ee 1,976,184 1910........ 1,292,570 
See 1,259,608 1909........ 1,304,598 
2036........ 1,616,048 1908........ 1,271,200 
1916...5.... 1,299,749 1907........ 1,427,989 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

Se 137,764 112,002 36,680 19,447 
| See 62,512 111,187 53,094 27,177 
Sarr 184,600 172,538 30,883 28,286 
See 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
ee 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
ae 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
See 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
| 92,172 173,223- 38,658 40,898 
ae 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
oe 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
|) Se 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
| ae 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
Se 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
20096....- 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
EP 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
907...... 98,892 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906... 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 
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Under certain legislative acts pertain- 
ing to this service the Secretary of War is 
authorized, not only to construct terminal 
facilities for the interchange of freight 
between rail and water carriers but to 
make loans, out of any funds available, to 
any “state, municipality, or transporta- 
tion company, or to expend such moneys 
for necessary terminal improvements and 
facilities upon property leased from such 
states, municipalities, or transportation 
companies under terms approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

New Orleans, where the best terminal 
facilities of any port served by the line 
are necessary, availed itself of this loan 
fund and borrowed four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a period of twenty years, 
without interest, for the purpose of con- 
structing certain greatly needed improve- 
ments in the river and rail terminals at 
that port. Under the terms of the loan, 
the equipment of the federal barge line 
will be given preferential rights at the 
terminals constructed from these funds. 

Outside of New Orleans, in which port 
it is intended that barges of both the 
Mississippi and Warrior lines shall be 
served by the same facilities, suitable ter- 
minals are now in use at Vicksburg, 
Memphis, Cairo and St. Louis for the 
Mississippi line and at Birmingport, Cor- 
dova, ‘Tuscaloosa, Demopolis and Mobile 
for the Warrior service. In the winter 
season it is impossible to maintain serv- 
ice between St. Louis and Cairo, and dur- 
ing those months the latter serves as the 
northern terminus for the Mississippi 
barges. 

The main power units in the Mississippi 
River service are twin-screw tunnel type 
towboats. That these boats have proved 
to be all that could be desired of them 
is not claimed even by their most ardent 
supporters. However, they have proved 
to be the most powerful and economical 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 498.) 


river boats in existence to date, and many 
of the early defects have been overcome. 

Several self-propelled barges were 
built by the Railroad Administration with 
the purpose in view of utilizing them en- 
tirely as coal carriers. They are not tow- 
boats in any sense of the word, and their 
utilization as coal carriers primarily is an 
economic waste. Their idle time is almost 
as expensive as their working time, and it 
is even doubtful if they could be made to 
pay if they were utilized to their full ca- 
pacity both up and down stream. 

It must be borne in mind that the great 
bulk of equipment now in use on both the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers was con- 
structed under war-time contracts, and 
cost somewhat in excess of one hundred 
dollars per ton deadweight carrying ca- 
pacity. The fleet had to be built in com- 
petition with the vessels of the United 
States Shipping Board, at its prices for 
steel, machinery and fittings and with 
labor drawn from the same competitive 
pool. The result has been an excessively 
high amount charged off for depreciation 
each year because of the war-time price 
of the equipment, and it is quite improb- 
able that any private enterprise would be 
willing to assume the responsibility for 
the success of the line without charging 
off three quarters of the book value of the 
equipment to war costs. 

To show the disadvantage this is to the 
barge line, a recent government report 
made the following interesting compari- 
son: 

“When it is considered that the rail- 
roads of the country, with which the re- 
sults of the operation of the service are 
compared, have a plant roughly valued 
for rate making purposes at eighteen 
billion dollars, only a billion and a quar- 
ter of which has in it any element of war 
cost, some appreciation can be gained of 
the problem which this high book value 








of its fleet represents to the management 
of the service, faced as they are with the 
necessity of making the fleet pay on the 
basis of eighty per cent of a rate struc- 
ture formulated by the commission to give 
a fair return to a system of railroads 
ninety per cent of whose book value has 
been subjected to no inflation of war 
costs, while two thirds to three quarters 
of the total book value of the plant of the 
service is all war cost.” 

The development of the river service 
during the last five years as an artery of 
transportation to the Mississippi valley 
has closely linked it with the railroads of 
the country. Indeed, the river service is 
now as closely linked with the railroads 
of the Middle West and South as the 
roads are linked among themselves. 
Among the common bonds uniting the 
two methods of transportation closely to- 
gether might be mentioned joint rates 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, through bills of lading issued in 
accordance with the Commission’s rules, 
through interline billing operated in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the American 
Association of Railroad Accounting Of- 
ficers, and uniform rules for the prompt 
settlement of loss, damage and over- 
charge claims. All these joint facilities 
of traffic are in full operation between 
the federal barge line and the railroads 
of the United States, to the benefit of the 
public, and the line is entirely subject to 
the rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It is a well-known fact that the basis 
of joint rates with railroads possessed 
by the barge line is the greatest factor 
of its public value, for without such rates 
the savings of the service would be avail- 
able to shippers of a comparatively small 
territory. However, it has been very dif- 
ficult to arrive at a satisfactory basis 
of joint rates, as a fairly wide difference 
of opinion exists between the railroads 
and the barge line as to what ———- 
of a rate should be tendered the roads 
and what percentage the water carrier. 
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This difference of opinion is very clearly 
set forth in the report of the Secretary 
of War to the President for the year 1922 
in the following language: 

“This service believes that the public is 
entitled to the cheapest means of trans- 
portation available, in that it has paid 
hundreds of millions of dollars in taxes 
to make waterways available, in the |e- 
lief that such expenditures would result 
in cheaper transportation; that Congress 
has furnished fleets and money to make 
the experiment of demonstrating that the 
theory upon which they have spent mil- 
lions of dollars is, or is not, practically 
sound, and that the final and complete 
demonstration of the theory that the utili- 
zation of such waterways is economically 
sound and results in lower transportation 
rates is being hampered by a division of 
revenue for joint service with the ruil- 
roads, in terms of service performed, 
which is discriminatory and calculated to 
stifle water competition, and to deny to 
the people of this country the very bene- 
fits they expect to derive from the ex- 
penditure of vast sums. 

“A modification of the division of reve- 
nue between joint rail and water carriers 
is sought because this service believes that 
when the water carrier performs the sery- 
ice for which it was created it is entitled 
to a fair remuneration, and that such re- 
muneration should be lower than that of 
the railroads, the public getting the sav- 
ing; not such a stipend as to destroy any 
chance of water competition. We hold 
that the continuance of the present rates 
of division does not give a fair chance to 
waterways to develop, and that such a re- 
striction is contrary to public policy and 
the law. 

“On the contrary, the railroads hold 
that they are fully justified, as a matter 
of self-preservation, in demanding such a 
per cent of the revenue from joint rail- 
water hauls as to compensate them at 
least as well as they are compensated 
under existing relations, regardless of the 
fact that waterways have been created, 
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One of the Self-Propelled Barges on the Warrior River 








Loading Heavy Freight Into Barges at the North Market Street Dock, St. Louis 
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and transportation facilities put thereon, 
by the people to get cheaper transporta- 
tion. They hold that the advantages to 
be derived from the utilization of water- 
ways will be derived at their expense, and 
that the divisions asked by waterways are 
demanded solely to make the waterways 
experiment a success; and that it can 
only be made a success to their prejudice. 

“As there never was a case in court 
without two sides, both more or less con- 
vinced that they were right, the best 
transportation and rate men and attor- 
neys available in the United States are 
split into factions, depending upon their 
affiliations, rail or water, over the an- 
swer to the question as to which of these 
views is right.” 

Regardless of whether or not the rail- 
roads are being wronged or the barge 
line deprived of a just proportion of the 
joint rail and water rates, the public, as 
represented by innumerable shippers, is 
glad to avail itself of the joint transpor- 
tation offered, and as the water rate is 
materially under that of the railroads, a 
comfortable saving is effected by the use 
of these facilities. 

While the class of commodities carried 
by the barge line since its inception has 
been of a varied nature, especially up- 
stream, grain and grain products from 
the northern terminals have been shipped 
over it in large quantities. These ship- 
ments have largely been destined for the 
export trade, and in this class of busi- 
ness the barge line has surely been of ma- 
terial service. 

This is shown in a classified statement 
of the tonnage handled on the Mississippi 
River section of the federal barge line for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the 
first six classifications being as follows, 
the figures representing both southbound 
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and northbound local and _ interline 
freight: wheat, 86,959; corn, 171,902; oats, 
1,494; rice, 1,584; rye, 1,806; flour and 
meal, 3,332; alfalfa meal, 638; other mill 
products, 5,452. 

During the first six months of 1922, sta- 
tistics of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis show arrivals by the barge line at 
that city were approximately sixty-two 
thousand tons, and shipments about one 
hundred thousand. This was practically 
all general merchandise, the total amount 
of grain carried during that period be- 
ing about five hundred thousand bushels, 
which was all the line was able to provide 
space for. The shortage of barges, in 
fact, has been the greatest difficulty en- 
countered by the milling and grain trade 
in connection with the barge line during 
the past year. There is no doubt that the 
statistics quoted above would have been 
much higher had the service been able to 
supply an adequate number of barges to 
assume shipments as rapidly as they were 
offered. 

However, disregarding what might have 
been the result had sufficient equipment 
been available to handle all the grain that 
was proffered, the barge line carried be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, un- 
der the most adverse conditions, 650,780 
tons of freight at eighty per cent of the 
rail rate, which tonnage represented an 
increase of one hundred and seventy-six 
per cent over the previous year. 

What is of still greater importance, 
this freight was carried at a saving of 
eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to the shippers, based on an official esti- 
mate averaging a saving of one dollar and 
thirty-five cents per ton. After paying 
all operating expenses and depreciation 
charges, the government received a return 





of one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars on its investment in the equipment of 
the line. 

Little has been said regarding the op- 
eration of the barge line on the Warrior 
River, largely because the class of com- 
modities carried on that line is of little 
interest to the readers of The North- 
western Miller, and the location of the 
river itself is such as to make it of small 
consideration in the transportation of 
grain and grain products. Suffice it to 
say that the barge line on that river has 
never been a financial success, because of 
the restricted territory served by the 
stream and the inability of the water car- 
rier to obtain advantageous joint rates 
with the railroads. It was originally in- 
tended for this line to serve but two or 
three industries, and the scope of its 
service has failed to exceed the original 
intention. 

That the Mississippi barge line, how- 
ever, is a success and will continue to be 
such for years to come, provided it re- 
ceives fair treatment in the division of 
joint rates with the railroads, is an estab- 
lished fact. In time of stress or trans- 
portation congestion it expedites the 
traffic of the great Middle West and, as 
previously stated, it is saving shippers of 
this territory hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. No further reasons for 
its continued existence are necessary. 





In 1920 the Spanish government spent 
322,000,000 pesetas in the purchase of 
grain supplies. *During 1921, 10,000,000 
pesetas’ worth of grain was sold, Much 
of the remainder rotted on the docks at 
the various ports for lack of transpor- 
tation. The total loss to the government 
in the transactions was said ‘to be 138,- 
000,000 pesetas (1 peseta equals 15.5c). 
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MILLING VALUE OF WHEAT 


Address Delivered by Professor Harry Snyder 
Before Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Dakota 





The following address by Professor 
Harry Snyder, chief chemist of the Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, on 
“The Milling Value of Wheat,” was 
among the most interesting of the many 
valuable papers read at the twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, 
held recently in Minot. 

You have asked me to discuss the mill- 
ing value of wheats. There are a num- 
ber of factors which affect the milling 
value of wheat, and I take it that what 
you most desire is a discussion of ihe 
general relative merits of our different 
wheats for milling purposes. The prvv- 
ince of the miller is to mill the whvat 
which the farmer produces; that is, mike 
it into flour and, if he can, sell the flour, 
If the flour gives satisfaction, and if ‘he 
housewife and the baker alike can mike 
the kind of bread which pleases thm, 
then the miller is assured from actual 
experience that the wheat he uses is 
good, 

There are 7,000 and more flour mills 
in the United States, capable of making 
in 110 days all the flour we can consume 
in this country for one year. Naturally, 
millers make flour so as to appeal to the 
kind of trade to which they cater, and to 
do so they must use wheats which they 
know possess the necessary characte ris- 
tics that their trade demands. The miill- 
er and the farmer in many respects ire 
in the same position; each can sell to ad- 
vantage only what its customers desire. 
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You can’t force people to buy something 
they do not want. : 

When a miller stamps his name on a 
bag of flour he is sponsor for its quality 
and he assumes the responsibility for the 
quality of wheat he uses. When the 
farmer sells his wheat his personal re- 
sponsibility so far as that particular 
lot of wheat is concerned ends; on the 
other hand, when the miller grinds the 
wheat his responsibility begins, and it 
does not end with the final sale and use 
of the flour, for if the flour fails to give 
satisfaction, he must make good its de- 
fects or else lose his trade. 

The farmer comes in direct contact 
with the problems of wheat production, 
while the miller runs up against the 
problems relative to the milling of the 
wheat and the sale of the flour. Now 
the better mutual pgm which 
the farmer and the miller can have of 
their various problems, the better it is 
for all concerned. 

the farmer finds himself in this posi- 
tion: Wheat raising is becoming hazard- 
ous, and it must be made a more safe 
and profitable business. Rust has claimed 
too large a share of the crop. In short, 
the hazard of wheat production must be 
reduced and wheat farming made profit- 
able. 

May I digress a moment to say that 
prior to my becoming a flour miller I 
was for 17 years a teacher in an agri- 
cultural school and college in a neigh- 
boring state, and it was my good for- 
tune to have had in my classes several 
thousand farmer boys and girls, so you 
inay know I have had a little oppor- 
tunity of obtaining some first hand 
knowledge about farm homes and farm- 
ing conditions, For the past 15 years 
| have been associated with one of the 
companies in the Northwest which has 
several mills in this state, and as chief 
chemist of this milling company I have 
had more or less to do with studying the 
milling value of wheat. 

J am giving you today my own views 
on this question, just as I would give a 
report to the milling company with which 
| am associated on the milling value of 
the wheats which I will discuss. Before 
doing so, let me say that, ahead of wheat, 
the best crop which the Northwest has 
produced is the character and quality of 
the boys and girls reared in many of 
the farm homes. 

As to wheat, this state possesses a 
most valuable asset in its ability to pro- 
duce wheat of high milling value. It is 
without question the most valuable asset 
which the state possesses. No state or 
country has produced better wheat. It 
has taken years to gain this reputation, 
and in formulating plans for future 
wheat production care must be taken to 
conserve the reputation of North Dakota 
for the production of quality wheat. 

Now what is it that gives wheat its 
character or value for bread making and 
milling purposes? When the housewife 
adds yeast, sugar, salt, water or milk to 
flour a dough is produced. Wheat (ex- 
cept rye to a limited extent) is the only 
cereal that will yield a flour that makes 
a dough. This is because wheat has a 
special gumlike binder known as gluten. 

The —s and bread making value 
of wheat is dependent largely upon the 
quality of gluten jointly considered, and 
the flour yield of the wheat. Many 
wheats fail to have a good milling value 
because they are lacking in either quality 
or quantity of gluten. Extensive studies 
have been made of gluten, but just how 
nature puts together the elements so as 
to make — that is so valuable for 
bread making, is not known. Nature 
alone holds the secret. 

_We simply know that, under the com- 
bination of climatic and soil conditions 
such as exist in North Dakota, certain 
varieties of wheat have a quality of 
gluten that gives maximum milling and 
bread making results. The gluten must 
possess certain physical characteristics 
in order to secure the desired bread 
making qualities of the flour. For ex- 
ample, the variety of wheat known as 
humpback yields a gluten commonly de- 
scribed as “mushy,” and it has a very 
low binder value for bread making pur- 
poses, 

It is often a question, not of quantit 
of gluten but of ality of an, that 
determines the value of a wheat. Two 
wheats on 4 have the same amount of 
gluten yet show widely different 
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bread making values, just as two auto- 
mobile tires may contain the same weight 
of rubber, and one may be harder, firmer, 
and better than the other. 

The wheats that yield the best gluten, 
quantity and quality, jointly considered, 
are fife, marquis, and blue-stem. The 
glutens from these wheats, barring de- 
fects of growth, are strong, elastic, or 
rubberlike, yet not overresistant to yeast 
action. A good flour must stand up well 
when it goes into the channels of trade. 
If the gluten is inclined to be soft and 
weak, it breaks down, or “slacks off,” 
and behaves like old, weak rubber that 
has lost its elasticity, and the flour makes 
poor bread. 

A great many varieties of wheat have 
been introduced into the Northwest dur- 
ing the past 25 years or so. Some of 
them were supposed to have had excep- 
tional value as large yielders and as pos- 
sessing high milling quality, but as a 
matter of fact no wheats have ever sur- 
passed marquis, fife and blue-stem. 

Velvet chaff, Johnson’s, wheat No. 188, 
preston, durum and others have all been 
tried and found wanting in their bread 
making value. I can readily appreciate 
that it is hard for the layman to under- 
stand how it is that a wheat like preston, 
that yields well and looks good, fails to 
have good bread making value. It is 
with some wheats just as it is with some 
people; appearances are deceptive. 

Some years ago preston wheat, orig- 
inating in Canada, was distributed by 
the Minnesota station. It failed to make 
good, as it did not have the requisite 
ony of gluten. At the time it was 

istributed it had what was supposed to 
be only a minor gluten defect. It was 
thought that in the course of a few years 
nature would correct this defect, but she 
has failed to do so. Sometimes I think 
we expect nature to do too much. I dis- 
tinctly recall preston, because at the time 
it so happened that I was chemist of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station and ad- 
vised against its distribution. 

I mention preston simply because an- 
other wheat, kota, belonging to the same 
group botanically as preston, has been 
proposed for general distribution. Kota, 
like preston, fails to possess a depend- 
able, uniform quality of gluten. It has 
not yet successfully passed the experi- 
mental stage. Whether nature may do 
more for the wheat and correct some of 
its known defects remains to be seen, 
but it is better to recognize these defects 
now than to learn them later from un- 
profitable experience. 

It is not an academic question as to 
what one may think a product is worth, 
but it is a question as to what the prod- 
uct will bring in dollars and cents. Some 
samples of kota that I have seen possess 
a gluten so poor that the miller would 
not be safe in using them for milling 
purposes. Other samples have shown 
from mediocre to fair quality of gluten, 
but none of the kota samples which I 
have seen tested have been the equal of 
marquis or fife wheats. A miller can ill 
afford to take any chances in using a 
wheat that lacks uniformity or is of in- 
ferior milling value. 

There are other characteristics which 
kota possesses that must be considered 
in determining its milling value. Flour 
made from kota is as intensely yellow as 
that made from the durums. People will 
not buy flour that is distinctly yellow in 
color, and no amount of argument can 
make them do so; particularly when the 
flour is also deficient in gluten and does 
not possess the usual baking characteris- 
tics of the flours with which they are 
familiar. 

That is the position in which the miller 
finds himself if he attempts to use kota 
wheat. The flour is so different that the 
miller who prides himself on making 
quality flour cannot sell it twice to his 
trade. Hence I believe that if kota is 

roduced in marketable quantity it would 

ave to sell at a discount, because it can- 
not take the place of marquis or fife for 
producing quality flour. 

As to the color of the flour, some may 
say, “What difference does the color 
make, so long as the miller bleaches his 
flour?” But some states have laws pre- 
venting the bleaching of flour. North 
Dakota has had such a law for years. 
Now I do not believe that the farmers 
of North Dakota care to advocate the 
—_ of a bread wheat that pro- 

uces such a yellow flour that it re- 
quires excessive bleaching, and then say 


to other states, “You must use the 
bleached flour, but we will not allow any 
bleached flour to be used or sold at 
home.” 

But the main point is that kota wheat 
is lacking in the dependable staying quali- 
ties that are demanded of high grade 
flour, and no resort to technical terms, 
academic discussions or attempts to make 
out that the miller is biased or preju- 
diced can alter the facts. 

It is certainly an odd argument that 
is occasionally advanced, namely, that 
the miller is prejudiced against new 
wheats. Why should he be prejudiced? 
Why should he oppose the production of 
high grade wheat? Does not the miller 
desire to make good flour? Does he not 
know what good flour is? The fact is 
that when any high grade good milling 
wheat is found you will always find the 
miller ready to exert every effort in his 
power to secure the distribution and the 
production of that wheat. 

The argument that the miller is op- 
posed to the distribution of new wheats 
is, as you know, contrary to facts. Take, 
for example, the introduction of marquis. 
The company with which I am associat- 
ed had something to do with its introduc- 
tion. The first sample of marquis we 
tested in our milling laboratory showed 
exceptional quality. Then a large num- 
ber of samples was tested before the 
initial 75,000 bus were secured and dis- 
tributed so as not to cost the farmer any 
more than his ordinary wheat. But now 
comes the black stem rust, and entirely 
changes the conditions of wheat produc- 
tion. 

We all know too well what a race 
there is some years between wheat and 
rust. Many years the wheat wins by a 
narrow margin. One of the early ma- 
turing varieties of wheat, “red bob,” 
has given a good account of itself, ma- 
turing in advance of our standard 
wheats. “Red Bob” is a very good 
wheat, and while it is not, in my opinion, 
the equal of marquis as a bread wheat, 
it has so far shown much promise. 

This state has experimented with a 
great many kinds of wheats. Durum 
was introduced and its use was advocat- 
ed for bread production, but it is not 
a bread wheat and but very little of it 
has been used for bread making. It is 
splendid for the manufacture of semo- 
lina, macaroni and various pastes, and 
when market conditions are right it is 
a paying crop. 

The world’s demand for durum wheat 
is, however, much more restricted than 
that for good bread wheats. Overpro- 
duction of durum may occur the same as 
overproduction of potatoes the past sea- 
son. It costs as much to freight a bushel! 
of durum to the market as it does a 
bushel of good bread wheat. In the 
production of durum it is a safer propo- 
sition for the farmer to stick to the or- 
dinary varieties that are suitable for the 
manufacture of macaroni than to grow 
the red durum, which is not desired by 
the macaroni manufacturer. 

It often happens that a new variety 
of wheat is grown in limited volume for 
several years and it seems to sell all 
right, but when any volume of. it is 
grown then it is marketed at a loss and 
with difficulty. This is simply because a 
small amount of a wheat of compara- 
tively unknown value fails to make itself 
felt in the market, but when any vol- 
ume is raised then its market value be- 
comes established. 

Wheat has generally been the best pay- 
ing crop that the North Dakota farmer 
can raise. It needs to be made a safe 
and permanent crop, adapted to present 
agricultural conditions. A system of ro- 
tation of crops, suitable to the condi- 
tions of this state, needs to be developed 
and practiced. When systematically 
eg wheat is not an exhausting crop, 

ut it should be produced in connection 
with live stock and dairying. 

True it is that there are unprofitable 
and discouraging years, and so it is with 
all lines of business. Oranges, lemons 
and fruits are sometimes left on the 
trees, because there are no profitable 
markets; potatoes are not dug; and so 
it is with other crops; but, taken all in 
all, wheat is nonperishable, and is gen- 
erally sold to better advantage than 
many other crops. 

The fact is that civilized man cannot 
live without bread, and wheat is the main 
cereal from which bread is made. The 
farmer is most concerned in the produc- 
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tion of the kind of wheat, all things 
considered, which in a series of years 
proves most profitable. Profitable farm- 
ing generally results from the produc- 
tion of the most salable and best quality 
of products that the farm naturally pro- 
duces. North Dakota’s hard wheats are 
known and recognized in the world’s 
market as the best wheats grown. But 
what are we going to do, now that the 
black stem rust makes wheat farming so 
hazardous? 

The main question is, Can the black 
stem rust of wheat be eradicated? Prac- 
tical farmers and the best scientists alike 
tell us that it can be done, and that it 
has been done in other countries. It is 
well known that the wild barberry 
bushes are guilty of causing the spread 
of the black stem rust. Eradicate the 
barberries, and black stem rust is elim- 
inated. This is not a theory, but an age 
old fact. Why surrender to rust when 
there is a remedy? 

It is far better to stamp out rust, and 
to continue to raise the high grade stand- 
ard varieties of premium wheat, as mar- 
quis and fife, than it is to attempt to 
grow some new, unestablished variety of 
wheat that, when grown in quantity, is 
most likely to be sold at a discount be- 
cause of lack of good bread making 
value. If we temporize, the barberries 
simply become more firmly rooted and 
black stem rust still more destructive. 
To surrender to black rust is simply tak- 
ing a backward step in the agriculture 
of this state. 

If we start in growing the so-called 
rust resistant wheats of today we have 
no assurance that they will be resistant 
against the more virulent strains of rust 
that are likely to be developed. We 
must remember that when plant or ani- 
mal diseases are not checked nature 
shows a tendency to produce even more 
virulent forms of the disease. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the barberry must be eradi- 
cated if wheat farming is to be made 
safe and profitable. 

Rust resistance is not the only desir- 
able characteristic which a wheat must 
possess in order to recommend itself to 
the farmer. It-must stand up well un- 
der trying climatic conditions. Some 
wheats that are inclined to be rust re- 
sistant do not stand up so well under 
drouth conditions as ordinary wheats. 
The farmer must reckon with drouths 
and hot winds as well as with wet sea- 
sons’ that favor rust development. 
Again, some rust resistant wheats show a 
tendency to lodge badly, and this entails 
added harvesting expense or loss. In 
fact, a rust resistant wheat does not 
solve the problem of dry years or losses 
from lodging in wet years. 

The most feasible solution of this whole 
question is to stamp out black rust by 
eradication of the barberries. The miller 
believes in this and, along with others, 
is contributing money to assist in the 
work. Your state law requiring eradica- - 
tion of barberries needs to be heartily 
supported and backed up with liberal 
funds. North Dakota must compete in 
wheat production with countries that 
have eradicated rust. When rust is con- 
trolled in this and adjoining states, 
farming will be more profitable and 
farm land value will increase, because 
North Dakota can grow better wheat 
than other states. 

As to the future of wheat production 
there are a few facts that need be con- 
sidered. This country is rapidly increas- 
ing in population, and wheat production 
is not increasing. As a nation we do not 
use enough high grade. wheat bread, rich, 
nutritious food such as can be made 
from the best North Dakota wheat. 
Bread is, all things considered, man’s 
cheapest and best food. The per capita 
consumption of wheat will without doubt 
increase in this country. It is now too 
low. The wheat farmer I believe is go- 
ing to see better times. 

As seed time approaches I believe the 
members of this convention can do no 
better service than to urge the farmers 
to clean up their seed wheat, using the 
usual home grown varieties, as fife and 
marquis, testing them as to germination 
power if there is any question that they 
are not all right, and thén in the early 
part of the season make a regular cru- 
sade on the barberries. Remember that 
a single barberry = is estimated as 
being the progenitor of enough black 
rust spores to cause the destruction of 
12,500 bus of wheat. 
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Although actual sales of flour have 
shown little, if any, improvement this 
week a better feeling is gradually begin- 
ning to be felt in the trade as the new 
crop years approaches. Whether this is 
based on facts which warrant the belief 
that better conditions will prevail in the 
industry as the year goes on, or merely 
that some change will come with the new 
crop and it will be impossible to be for the 
worse, remains to be seen. 

Export trade is very quiet so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, but 
some flour is moving to the Continent, 
and mills which ordinarily do a large 
business in the Latin American countries 
state that this trade is showing a marked 
improvement. These countries mainly 
buy a straight hard winter wheat flour, 
although purchases are not confined ex- 
clusively to this grade. Sales are general- 
ly made on 30-day sight draft, and for 
the most part the mills state that pay- 
ment is being made in a satisfactory man- 
ner, 

Domestic trade is still inactive, al- 
though an improvement has been noted 
the past week in the sale of soft wheat 
flour to the South. This is largely 
straight and clears; it seems difficult to 
move any of the higher grades at pres- 
ent. Little buying is being done by the 
baking trade, and stronger prices do not 
seem to increase the volume of sales to 
this industry. Mixed car business is still 
fairly active, particularly with the 
smaller mills. Prices remain steady to 
strong, although a few mills seem to be 
willing to accept almost any offer made 
them. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.75@7.10 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5@5.30; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.25@6.60, straight $5.60@6, first clear 
$4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 

The local market remains steady and 
practically unchanged. Demand quiet 
and offerings rather light, the latter due 
largely to the preponderance of mixed 
car trade being done by the mills. Prices 
were a little weaker, but the change was 
not enough to make any difference in the 
volume moved. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $30@30.25 ton; soft winter 
bran, $30.25@30.50; gray shorts, $83@ 
33.50, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April 98-38 1... cescccreee 35,000 45 
Previous week .....-..+++6 33,600 67 
VOOP BHO .cccccvccsesccces 30,300 60 
TWO YORTS GHO .nccccsccves 17,500 34 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
ADPH BB-B8 ncocccceccccees 45,100 59 
Previous week .........+5 40,300 52 
VOOP ABO .cccccccccsccecces 87,0080 35 
TWO Years AZO ......0eeees 22,200 29 


INAUGURATES WEEKLY SERVICE 

J. P. Higgins, St. Louis, executive as- 
sistant of the federal barge line, operat- 
ing on the Mississippi River, announces 
that, beginning May 11, a weekly through 
water freight service will be maintained 
by the line between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. The new service will augment the 
present service between St. Louis and 
. 


New Orleans, and is the outgrowth of the 
government line’s desire to give a more 
frequent service between St. Louis and 
Memphis. James E. Smith, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, in 
commenting on the new service, said: 

“The Mississippi Valley Association 
has been endeavoring for some time to 
have this new movement established, and 
we are very greatly pleased over the de- 
cision of the “~ line company to begin 
the operations. This service will be very 
valuable for both St. Louis and Memphis 
shippers, as it will give them the benefit 
of low water rates, not only to points on 
the river, but to the interior from both 
terminals. 

“It is the declared intention of the 
barge line officials to put on additional 
boats and barges, and increase the equip- 
ment, just as soon as the business will 
justify such action, and in view of the 
fact that a schedule will be put into ef- 
fect and maintained that will deliver mer- 
chandise between St. Louis and Memphis 
fully as promptly as the railroads are now 
handling the traffic and at a much lower 
rate of freight a large business should 
soon be developed.” 


RAIL MERGER HEARING 


In anticipation of a hearing in St. 
Louis on April 30 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding consolida- 
tion of railroads, the Tenet of directors 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
determined to oppose the plan, basing its 
opposition on the ground that such con- 
solidation would limit or destroy compe- 
tition among the lines in the Southwest. 


FREIGHT RATE HEARING 


A hearing on the adjustment of freight 
rates from St. Louis to Mississippi River 
points was held in St. Louis this week be- 
fore B. Jewel, an examiner for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
hearing was on the complaint of the traffic 
bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, which claimed that, as St. 
Louis shippers are compelled to pay 
higher rates for the southeastern dis- 
trict than shippers of other cities, they 
should be allowed lower rates to Missis- 
sippi River crossings. Among those who 
testified at the hearing were H. R. 
Brashear, assistant commissioner of the 
St. Louis traffic bureau, James S. Da- 
vant, commissioner of the Memphis 
freight bureau, and Edgar Moulton, of 
the Sow Orleans joint traffic bureau. 


HEADS EXCHANGE BUREAU 


R. R. De Armond, who has been en- 
gaged in the grain business in St. Louis 
for the past four years, first as the De 
Armond Grain Co. and later as the Mc- 
Clelland-De Armond Grain Co., has sev- 
ered his connection with the latter firm, 
effective May 1, to become head of the 
weighing and sampling bureau of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, which is a consoli- 
dation of the weighing and sampling de- 
partments, the two heretofore having been 
operated as separate bureaus. 

Mr. De Armond succeeds John Dower, 
formerly in charge of the weighing bu- 
reau, and C, A, Wilson, who has been the 
head of the sampling department for a 
number of years. It is understood that 
Mr. Wilson is going to Atlanta, Ga., in an 
executive capacity with a large feed mill 
at that place. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


E. C. Andrews, Jr., who for several 
years has been general manager of the 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
cently severed his connection with that 
company and, effective May 1, will en- 

age in the flour brokerage business for 

imself in St: Louis. Mr. Andrews, who 
is the son of E. C. Andrews, Y ge man- 
ager of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, will be located at 901 Planters’ 


Building, and will represent soft, hard 
and spring wheat mills, as well as handle 
durum and semolina products. Mr. An- 
drews’ experience in the milling business 
has been extensive and of such a nature as 
to fit him remarkably well for his new 
undertaking. 
NOTES 

R. N. Walker, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, was in Kansas City 
on business this week. 

Carroll Wilson, vice president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, was 
in St. Louis on business recently. 

Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is on a business trip in the 
Southeast. 

Corn products are quoted, per cwt, as 
follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2, cream meal $2@2.10, grits and 
hominy $2.05@2.15. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
in St. Louis this week on his way to the 
South and Southeast. 

D. D. Davis, secretary, and H. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, general sales manager, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
in St. Louis on business this week. 

A. T. Bales, southern and eastern sales 
manager of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, returned Thursday from 
an extended business trip in the South. 

J. C. Snyder, superintendent of the 
Royal Feed & Milling Co., Memphis, for 
a number of years, was recently crushed 
to death in a sweet feed mixing machine. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., and E. C. Andrews, gen- 
eral manager of the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., both of St. Louis, spent the week 
end on a fishing trip in Arkansas. ° 

L. J. Flannigan, in charge of sales in 
the South for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, is in the Southeast, and will 
attend the meeting at Atlanta ot the 
Southeastern Bakers’ Association. 

In a bill signed by Governor Hyde, of 
Missouri, this week, known as the con- 
tingent bill, were included items of $7,000 
for the board of agriculture and $75,000 
for the public service commission. 


The American Railway Association 
held a three-day convention in St. Louis 
this week. Approximately 200 delegates 
were present, representing 100 class 1 
railroads with 200,000 miles of line. 


The towboat Alliquippa and _ three 
barges loaded with steel arrived in St. 
Louis from Pittsburgh this week, and 
constituted the first all-water shipment 
to be made from the East to this port. 


St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $5.10@5.30, standard patent $5@ 
5.10, medium white $4.90@5, straight 
$4.80@4.90, dark $4.05@4.15, rye meal 
$4.30@4.40. 


W. J. Edwards, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, announced 
this week that application has been made 
to the United States government to make 
St. Louis a regular contract market un- 
der the Capper-Tincher act. 


The annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will be 
held in St. Louis, May 15-19. Among the 
speakers will be Senator James A. Reed, 
Congressman Cleveland A. Newton and 
representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


The annual statistical volume published 
by the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
under the editorship of Eugene Smith, 
secretary of the exchange, was issued this 
week. It is quite extensive in scope, and 
provides an excellent source of informa- 
tion for prices and other matters of in- 
terest regarding this market for the 
past year. 





CZECHO-SLOVAK CHILD FEEDING 
Owing to the considerable unemploy- 
ment in Czecho-Slovakia, the central ex- 
ecutive committee of the Ochrana Matek 
a Deti has authorized the feeding of 
27,000 children daily instead of 17,000, 
which had been fed up to Feb. 1 of this 
ear. The expenses of the operation are 
ing met by the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment, but the child feeding is being car- 
ried out strictly along the lines estab- 
lished by the American Relief Admin- 
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istration before the increasing prosperity 
of the country permitted the withdrawa| 
of foreign relief agencies. The Ochrana 
Matek a Deti was organized by the 
Czecho-Slovaks, with the full co-opera- 
tion of their government, to continue 
the work started by the American Re- 
lief Administration in Czecho-Slovakia. 





ELEVATOR FOR PORT RICHMOND 

PuitaperpHia, Pa. — The Reading 
Railway has authorized the construction 
of a 2,500,000-bu grain elevator at Port 
Richmond. It will be so constructed as 
to make possible an increase in capacity 
to 3,500,000 bus. The grain elevator now 
in operation there has a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus. The new elevator will cost 
over $3,000,000. At a recent meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce directors, the in- 
adequacy of grain storage facilities at 
this port was brought up by the harbor 
and navigation committee. The new ¢le- 
vator, together with additions the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is now making to its 
elevators at Girard Point, will give P)il- 
adelphia a working capacity of over 4,- 
000,000 bus. Last year exports of 
grain from here exceeded 70,000,000 lus, 

Samvet S. Dantets. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Burea» of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
o— Wheat, bus-—, 
From 





1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
December ..... 60,923 2,580,518 2,580 518 
November ..... 40,652 3,175,568 3,175 568 
October* ...... 50,684 2,566,109 2,566,109 
September* 41,823 782,448 782,448 
Amsast “oo.cces 40,681 1,151,507 1,151,507 
GUE avracesess 45,867 3,070,434 3,070 434 
SUD ar'cdcececs 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
BD hobecewees 61,287 1,281,032 1,231,032 
BOON scvcccces 61,140 483,063 483,063 
MEATOR .cccccce 65,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,627 3,119,580 3,119,583 

1921— 

December ..... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November 82,605 1,184,776 1,184.776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81.031 
August ....... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
July 2,270 713,669 713,669 
June 6,287 89,695 $9,807 
ree 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
BOT wcccvcecs 118,944 4,451,804 4,451,304 
TERTOR.. cccvceccs 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,504,856 4,504,856 

1920— 

December ..... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November ..... 201,667 9,522,578 9,522.57 
October ....... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
AUBUM ccccces 17,871 170,274 364,827 
TOIT cesccvcoce 26,397 36,798 100,334 
SUED csecrecne 39,283 124,137 283,010 
TE cvccvsvcce 20,940 410,155 474,891 
BOC sicvosccce 22,037 50,225 227,284 
March ....ce0. 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 634,692 
January ...... 29,011 763,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

21-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 
1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 
1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
1918-19..... 38,040 4,737,000 11,121,000 
1917-18..... 675,096 24,690,000 28,177,000 
1916-17..... 174,704 23,715,000 24,138,000 
1915-16..... 329,905 6,673,000 6,703,000 
1914-15..... 64,200 371,000 426,000 
1913-14..... 89,911 1,892,000 1,979,000 
1912-13..... 107,558 764,000 798,000 

Totals, calendar years— 
are 694,089 22,642,706 22,642,709 

| ee 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 

1086. wee wsie 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 

oo Sa 16,623 6,345,000 7,910,000 

1918. cvccce 167,124 10,338,000 17,036.000 

WORF. wsccces 642,435 32,609,680 33,583.00 

2916. cw cece 185,000 8,221,551 8,572.000 

1918... cccees 244,000 4,020,669 4,052.000 

BORE. ccwcces 79,000 1,644,268 1,714,000 

1928. ...0006 85,000 751,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Cana 
from Sept. 1 to March 31, 1922-23 and 1921-22. 
via United States and Canadian seaboird 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ....... 9,701,722 9,456,262 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports .... 106,738,468 62,862,749 

Via Canadian ports. 27,605,720 16,649.159 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... $3,943,356 15,820.96 

Via Canadian ports. 18,304,942 4,980,333 


Totals ......eseuse 166,294,208 109,769,399 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ....... 351,585 418,320 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 1,249,462 1,508 499 

Via Canadian ports. 1,923,678 1,628,538 


Other countries— J 
1,836,012 646,353 
1,894,709 804,760 


7,255,441 


Via Canadian ports. 
4,906,970 
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st 
of = nally unchanged at 43s, ex-mill. No fresh that American second clear flour is not a consequent falling off in inquiry. In 
a United States and Canadian advertisers in }usiness is reported in American or Ca- quite so good as formerly, the north, while the strike is not actually 
at she Neve ae Titin nacetiaaes ee nadian oatmeal, but there are sellers on settled there are indications that the men 
or tec information concerning markets or con- the spot at 40s 3d, ex-store. Rolled oats FOtCES CF SEGA REDUCED are getting tired of their present idleness, 
- 7 nections in the United States or Canada, are can also be bought at the same price. The agitation that has been going on and there is a prospect of the mills start- 
i avited 9° Se wee See anager for some time in the daily press has at ing up next week. There will be plenty 
its tie DEATH OF STEPHEN WINGROVE last taken effect. The Liverpool bakers’ of wheat on hand, once the millers start 
“s Contents of this publication are protected On April 8 the death occurred of association has reduced the price of the running. 
of by ¢ pyright. gg nt ta sete ao ane Stephen Wingrove, chairman and manag- 4-Ib loaf 1d, making it now 8d. In the FLOUR PRICES 
hy credit is given The Northwestern er, ing director of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., — 44 almost — - this reduction Maniishe, chert poleats are new quet- 
= London, a firm famous the world over for as long been warranted, ed at 37s 6d@38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
Lonpon, Ene., Aprit 11, 1923 its dog biscuits and poultry par yn Mr. pre 38s 6d@39s, Dublin April a tian” tin. 
= Wingrove was 67 years of age, and though : : ’ 4 . ‘ % 
\ very distinct improvement in the in os years bis health hy not heen The large arrivals of Pacific flours in port patent grades are more freely of. 
the ery Pp ; nace : Liverpool reported some time ago are be- fered, but demand is not so keen as for 
of morket during the past week has proved 00d, he continued active in business to : os a P ~~ “ we 36s, _ the top grades, and spot flour is difficult 
grotifying to the flour trade. There has the end. Death came quite suddenly, n8 - ee a em a dispose of. The shipment price for 
- icen a decided increase in volume, with while he was walking in his garden. ers Manitoba export patents is 35s@35s 6d, 
1 hardening prices for all descriptions. He joined the firm of Spratt’s when a net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s per sack more, 
518 ihe trade has not yet become accustomed lad, and for over 51 years was associated SCOTLAND Dublin, "English millers are competing 
re tc the prices now asked by exporting with its enterprises. He saw its rise from The flour market is showing further very strongly in this class of flour, as well 
448 millers, although if markets hold steady a small firm to a limited liability company definite tendencies toward strength, and ag the home mills. 
507 it will in time, but such a slump as today’s in 1885, when he was appointed manager _ sellers are attempting to get more profit Minneapolis flours have been freely of- 
134 in the American and Canadian markets is and invited to a seat on the board of on their transactions. Both Manitoba fered at 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 38s, 
on not helpful. Fortunately for all con- directors. In 1906 he became managing and Australian wheat have gone up in  )yblin. American soft winters are still 
063 cerned it was not taken too seriously, director, three years later vice chairman, price. On the basis of this development mostly out of line, the lowest figure for a 
267 with the result that prices were well and finally, in 1911, chairman of the com-  ffiour has also hardened in price, but good export patent being 39s, net, c.i.f., 
583 maintained, pany. sellers confess that it is not easy to move Belfast, and 40s, Dublin, while English 
lt must not, however, be thought that § The great progress and prosperity of values upward. milled flour is 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
247 sellers were able to get the mills’ prices, the firm is said to be due entirely to his The Australian position is more strik- delivery can be had in small or large 
776 hut a sixpence advance could be made wonderful business capacity and initia- ing than ever. The new price of Austra- quantities as required. 
a from bottom prices for those sellers who _ tive. His secret of success was not only lian wheat, 52s per qr, means that the Some attempt has been made to do 
559 were prepared to meet buyers’ views. personal energy but his talent for bring- current price of Australian flour here is pusiness in soft Pacific Coast flours at 
669 This has paid in the past, for if you do ing out the capabilities of his staff, from as much as 10s per sack below wheat about 35s, net, ¢.i.f., Belfast, on spot, 
pss not sell when buyers want to buy, there whom he always received the most loyal parity. This is what happens from at- which is fairly good value, but this flour 
304 are no buyers to be found when you are support and ungrudging service. He was tempts (such as are now proposed in this jg not very suitable for country trade. 
281 in urgent need of business. a man of big ideas and broad vision, and country also) to regulate trade by fac- jt is mostiy used by bakers for mixing 
i The mill prices for medium Canadian by these powers he was able to build up _ tors other than the law of supply and de- _ purposes, and unless they can get a con- 
export patents were 35s 3d@36s, c.i.f., the worldwide connection of his firm. mand. The action of the wheat boards in  tjnual and steady supply they are not 
112 for seaboard shipment within 30 days. His genial, courteous manner won him Australia of selling their wheat for home een on commencing to use it. Australian 
578 Better quality are offered today at 36s, many friends. milling cheaper than the rates asked for pills are very firm for shipment, but buy- 
397 c.i.f., May seaboard, and top patents from export wheat is assigned here as the ers are not inclined to pay any advance. 
897 the same mill come at 38s 6d, c.i.f. Aus- LIVERPOOI cause of this anomaly as between their Op spot the flour is obtainable at 38@39s, 
334 tralian flours are firmer, owing to the : F wheat and flour prices. net, ¢.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
pe advance of cif. offers, which are now The tone of the wheat market during Home millers’ rates in Scotland are 
"984 firm at 34s from resellers to 35s 6d on the last week has been very firm, largely slightly dearer. For their ordinary grades OATMEAL 
154 direct mill offer. This stiffening of prices due to the bad reports of the crops and the price on the c.i.f. basis is 38s@33s 6d Oatmeal is still in fairly good demand 
692 has improved the spot position, holders unfavorable weather in Canada and the per sack, and for their top grades about especially home made flake and unin 
22 now asking 36s@86s 6d, ex-store. United States. The floating supply has 2s more. Imported flour quotations on cut at 44s 6d@4é6s, net, c.i.f. basis. 
509 London millers are unchanged for their increased, but is still only moderate, and the c.i.f. basis are as follows: Manitoba Quotations for ‘Ateosionn rolled cats 
024 straight run flour, the official price being the greater proportion is destined for the export patents, 34s on spot and 35s@35s are in fairly good demand on spot at 41s, 
764 40s, delivered, but it is reported that they Continent. The Argentine markets are 6d for shipment, with 36@37s for the bet- jet cif. elfast, and 42s, Dublin. 
"000 are holding much more firmly, and it is about 9d Pi qr higher, with American _ ter grades both on spot and for shipment; Flaked ‘ented for March-April ship- 
000 unlikely that even good buyers could get and Canadian up about 3c per bu. Our Canadian winters, 36s@36s 6d on spot ment could be bought at 39s, net, c.i.f., 
080 in at under 38s. The price of 40s, deliv- markets show a corresponding advance and to arrive; Australian, 35s on spot and _peifast. and 40s, Dublin, but sonst of the 
a ered, equals about 36s, c.i.f. of around Is per qr, and are still tending 34s for April shipment; top American trade ie for spot and near-by goods. 
3,000 o1é08 geevans upward. Liverpool graded wheat futures, winters are about 38s both on spot and : 
“i Flees ensieinic ee Miieih b . . ps pa with a yom, Ror Ms rise o apteaet. ‘ se MILLFEED 
$e ivais- in London have been of over 3d, being quoted for May delivery tocks are about normal. ere is ver . 
4 somewhat hea The quantities are as at 10s 44d per atl, with July at 9s 11d. little difference, compared with dese b In Belfast hog ’ pect. Mra —e 
0000 follows, in sacks of 280 Ibs: from the The firmer tone in wheat has had a held a month ago. Arrivals are small. ¢!"8 NO Supply OF ofa has b. a 
5000 United States, Atlantic 5,281, Pacific good effect on imported flour, and a Stocks in the hands of bakers are un- ©", the position of bran has become more 
+4 9,500; Canada, Atlantic, 17,023; Aus- better demand has prevailed than for derstood to be comparatively low, so that, a —— eo ~_ bons po prdony 
2008 tralia, 1,633; Continent, 3. some time, buyers being more inclined to if the market continues to rise, some of ae, ont oihies gettin 4 gota en 
ee winrar Paes ae Engi miles, wie are now supplying 
uded There has been a good demand for . P ee most of the broad white bran, are asking 
I wheat in both ‘parcels’ sind cargoes, °t,568 for April seaboard, with top pat- IRELAND as high as £11 10s, delivered, Belfast or 
- Prices show an eames a he ere ee oe © Oe wer Rather firmer quotations for flour on Dublin, and for good red sorts £10 10s. 
the week. No. 1 no: : little inquiry for Australians, which are . In th th the d Aig boleh, and 
: . . rthern Manitoba, ar- hanged at 34s 6d for April shipment. ‘the part of the mills have aroused con- n the nor e demand is brisk, an 
rived, sold at 48s, and for April-May a wee, tg ‘P P ‘ rs fro ir lethargy, with the re- offers made by English and Scotch im- 
vada : > or April-May at Unless this class of flour is purchasable ‘¥™ers from thei BYs Prop: 
t 22, 1s 10%d, with May-June at 48s. Rosafe, at a very enticing figure there is not suf- sult that there has been some little busi- ‘porters of foreign makes are eagerly ac- 
oard 62',-lb, arrived, made 47s 3d, April- ficient fear st slows in it on this market ™¢SS done in strong flours for April-May cepted. ; 
real May 47s, and choice white Karachi for a + be eee” , a a ld seaboard. There is plenty arriving in In Dublin and the south, home millers 
May-June 48s, to warrems Grigg ony slong a both Belfast and Dublin. Competition is are finding a good demand and are get- 
MILL O The makers of high class biscuits are as keen as ever on spot in the north of _ ting quite equal to what English millers 
1-22, .L OFFALS again showing more interest in American Ireland, and cutting very much in evi- are making. Importers also are experi- 
6.262 Although there was more business re- S°ft winter patents, but do not seem dis- dence, but millers, both Canadian and encing considerable inquiry. 
1. a ported, the price for mill offals was low- Posed to pay the increased price shippers 4 nerican, are asking fully 6@9d per Quite a brisk trade is passing in feed- 
ies cr but firmly held at the decline. Lon- 4"é asking, viz., 42s 6d per 280 Ibs, cif. = cack advance over quotations received a ingstuffs, Indian meal being quoted at 
0,896 re. milled bran could be purchased at £6 Roy yet gy — gvencwts yy ne week ago. This is helping to keep the £10 per ton, Belfast, and £10 5s, Dub- 
0.333 hopper ton, and middlings at £6 17s 6d, the flour market and an improved de- | aiket steady. lin, delivered, with the flaked variety for 
oa oth ex-mill. Plate pollards were dearer mand for high class patents. In some Importers and millers alike would wel- cattle feeding at £12 and £12 5s, respec- 
ie for shipment at £6 ton, but there were ©4S¢8 they are asking a slight advance, but. 4 any firmness that would lift im- tively. Linseed cakes are less depressed, 
Pie the spot at £6,ex-store. Fine 4uotations generally are unchanged. ported flour out of its present slough of ‘and importers are getting £10 5s per ton 
+ ate middlings were £8 per ton, c.i.f. oie aikenes despond, and also effect a stiffening inthe for anything they have on. spot, while in 
* OATMEAL . prices of English and Scotch millers and some cases £10 10s, net, cif. is being 
ys 499 Th There is a good trade passing in low so enable importers to get cost for some asked for prompt shipment and £1 less 
28,538 an ere seems to be a steadier feeling, rade flours, but the demand is chiefly for of the goods they have at present in store for shipment in the summer. 
- . eon colder weather there should be iver Plate, which can be bought at and on the quay. Decorticated cotton cakes are scarce 
4,760 aad Abe in this commodity. Midlothian about £9 17s 6d@£10 per ton for April Mills in the south and west of Ireland on spot, so far as foreign makes are con- 
” chai rdeen are repo as being un- seaboard and at £10 afloat. American are experiencing a better demand for cerned, but local millers are free sellers 
06,95 ged at 50s Sd and 44s 3d, ex-store, and Canadian second clears are offered at _ their goods, and English and Scotch mill- at about £13@14 per ton, according to 





respectively. London milled is algo nomi- 








£10 8s per ton, c.i.f. It has been claimed 


ers in the same districts are experiencing 


analysis. 
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HOLLAND 


The flour market, although much the 
same as for some weeks past, has at times 
shown a little more life, resulting in a 
few sales, but the volume of trade re- 
mains small. 

The great obstacle to any improve- 
ment in demand is the severe competi- 
tion of the home mills, which will continue 
so long as they have no export outlet to 
speak of, as at present, and yet continue 
running their mills at full time. Accord- 
ingly, while they evidently prefer to run 
at a loss to reducing output and thereby 
placing prices on a more paying basis, the 
outlook for imported flour remains poor. 

The situation this season undoubtedly 
has been made still worse by consump- 
tion remaining below the average, espe- 
cially owing to the cheapness and abun- 
dance of vegetables and potatoes, which 
have largely reduced the demand for 
bread. This adverse influence, however, 
is beginning to wear off as the cheap 
supplies of vegetables and potatoes are 
getting scarce. 

Not only has the baker found a dimin- 
ished demand for his product, but other 
dealers in foodstuffs, such as rice and 
dried fruits, have had much the same ex- 
perience, while the growers of vegetables 
and potatoes have lost considerable 
money. It is, therefore, unlikely that 
they will cultivate to the same extent the 
coming season, unless there is some pros- 
pect of getting better prices. 

As regards the few flour sales referred 
to, they consisted mostly of hard wheat 
straight, for which 16.20 florins, c.i.f., was 
paid, as against 16.50 florins today for the 
home milled product. A few lots of 
Minnesota patent flour were bought by 
importers at 17.50 florins per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., April shipment, but in both in- 
stances the quantity remained within 
narrow limits. Canadian flour appears 
out of line, and no quotations were made 
known during the past few days. 

If consumption improves, which seems 
likely, causing a better demand from 
bakers, there can be no doubt that, with 
the small arrivals we have had during the 
last six weeks, the stocks of American 
flour will soon be cleared up, which may 
induce importers to give more attention 
to fresh offers. As it is, with the small 
demand at present, the inducement to 
keep up stocks and arrange for timely 
repletion naturally must be small, but this 
feeling will soon change when the better 
demand looked for sets in. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

There has been little change in the situ- 
ation here during the period between 
March 19 and April 2, the local mills con- 
tinuing to supply most of the flour re- 
quired for domestic consumption, the 
remainder being taken from the stock of 
American flour, which is being sold at a 
loss of 50c@$1 per bag of 140 lbs. 

Nevertheless, owing to the sharp de- 
cline of durum flours in America, im- 
porters seemed somewhat interested in 
this grade, and have even cabled offers 
to Minneapolis mills at low figures. 

No flour has been unloaded in this port 
during the past fortnight except 3,000 
68-kilo bags best Australian flour from 
Alexandria, which had been sold before 
the application of the new tariff. Wheat 
arrivals during this period were 4,206 
tons from Bulgaria, and 460 from Thrace. 

In spite of the rise in the Bulgarian 
exchange, prices of Bulgarian wheat in 
this city remain unaffected, because Bul- 
garian exporters, to keep their stocks 
moving continually into this market, cut 
their prices; according to certain rumors 
their stocks are quite abundant. Though 
American and Canadian wheat is superior 
to that of Bulgarian origin, it cannot 
compete with the latter, as the great dis- 
tance between American ports and ours, 
and financing facilities of Bulgarian ex- 
porters, tend to make the importation of 
wheat from the latter country much 
more convenient. 

Bulgarian wheat is delivered to the 
mill, weighed and then paid for, while 
the American exporter requires bank 
credit, which under present conditions is 
very difficult to open, and for which de- 
posits of from 25 to 40 per cent are 
asked by local banks. In the meantime, 
exchange fluctuations can turn to the 
importer’s disadvantage, so that the im- 
rtation of wheat from America needs 
rge capital and is rather risky. 
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Foreign exchange has fluctuated a good 
deal. The pound sterling reached 730 
Turkish piasters, and has now dropped to 
715. This upward tendency is due to 
military movements in the Greek revolu- 
tionary encampments, in western Thrace. 
War between the allies—through Greece 
—and this country seems imminent, 
though respective governments are claim- 
ing to work for the establishment of 
peace. 

The uncertainty resulting from such a 
state of things prohibits trade with 
America, and all flour shipments to this 
country are made with “Pirzus option,” 
so that in case of a conflict they may be 
directed to the above port, which is sup- 
posed to be safer than Constantinople. 

Prices of spot flour on April 2 were as 
follows, per 140 lbs, custom duties paid: 
hard wheat patents, $6.95; soft wheat 
patents, $6.60; durum wheat first clears, 
$5.45; hard wheat second clears, $5.15. 
Local milled Extra was quoted at $6.15 
per 72 kilos, Bulgarian flour at $6.60 per 
63 kilos, and Australian Best at $6.86 
per 68 kilos. 


HUNGARY 


The agricultural situation continues 
quite satisfactory, a spell of mild, spring- 
like weather having exerted a favorable 
influence upon the growth of the autumn 
sown crops, which look well. Copious 
rains and snowfall during the months 
September to February have supplied the 
soil with abundant reserves of moisture. 
Spring work is in full swing everywhere, 
and is favored by good weather. 

Since February, a considerable advance 
in grain and flour prices has taken place 
in this country, due chiefly to the de- 
preciation of the Hungarian currency, 
which has declined on the Zurich Ex- 
change, since the beginning of February, 
from 20 to 10 points, 100 Hungarian 
crowns now equaling 10 Swiss centimes. 

Prices of grain are as follows, per 
bushel, in American currency, the present 
rate of exchange being 4,480 Hungarian 
crowns to the dollar: wheat, $1.20; rye, 
73c; barley, 67c; oats, 86c; corn, 62c. 

The price of flour, as quoted by the 
amalgamated Budapest mills, delivered 
Budapest, per 280 lbs, is as follows: top 
grade patents, $8.60; cooking flour (fancy 
clears), $7.50; bread flour, $7.30, 

The rise since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary exceeds 50 per cent. Besides the 
depreciation in Hungarian crowns, the 
strong advance of grain and flour prices is 
due to the withholding policy of Hun- 
garian farmers, who, owing to the much 
lessened purchasing power of the na- 
tional money ‘and to the enormous prices 
of all manufactured goods, abstain from 
offers in the hope of obtaining still higher 
prices later on. The volume of business 
done on the Budapest Corn Exchange is 
quite insignificant, with farmers averse 
to selling more than is necessary to cover 
their urgent financial wants. 

There is much talk about the intention 
of the food ministry to shut up the Corn 
Exchange, which is looked upon as being 
responsible for the extraordinary rise of 
grain prices; however, such a govern- 
mental action would be a mistake and 
create only chaos, which must be avoided, 
the Budapest Corn Exchange being the 
only reasonable and reliable regulator of 
prices in the country. 





WAR BREAD OF ANCIENT TIMES 

“War biscuits” of ancient times are 
described by Consul Fred D. Fisher, of 
Nantes, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. Pliny the younger (96- 
192), speaks of “panis nauticus,” a bis- 
cuit which possessed splendid keeping 
qualities, and was used especially by the 
Roman soldiers in their campaigns. 
Later it became the basis of subsistence 
of the Venetian armies. In the seven- 
teenth century it was proposed in France 
to adopt the Turkish “stone bread” as 
a ration for troops at war. Louis XIV 
and Louis XV manufactured this biscuit 
to some extent, but it did not seem to be 
so popular as in olden days. 

Diderot’s Encyclopedia, published in 
1756, mentions “war biscuit,” but not 
until the end of the French Revolution 
is any definite information found about 
this article of food. The daily ration 
of 550 grams, or 18.4 oz, was fixed on 
the twenty-fifth Frucitdor, and this is 
still in force. This amount of biscuit 
furnished as much food material as 26.45 


oz of bread. In October, 1897, the meth- 
od for the manufacture of “war biscuit” 
was adopted officially in France. Even 
now it is used almost exclusively in the 
French navy. On account of the de- 
veloped means of transportation on land, 
“war biscuit” has been replaced by a 
special kind of bread known as “boule,” 
which keeps wholesome for many weeks. 

Holland and Sweden, as well as other 
countries, have developed biscuits of 
well-merited reputation. In _ general, 
this “war biscuit” is a flat, dry cake, 
round or square in shape, pierced with 
holes, and is made from a dough of 
wheat flour. The holes assist in desicca- 
tion. 


FAMINE RECURS IN CHINA 


Progressive Province of Shansi Afflicted With 
Poor 1922 Crop—Government 
Plans for Relief 


Suanouar, Cuina.—The province of 
Shansi has an area of about 81,000 square 
miles, with a population of 11,000,000, 
which is about 130 persons to the square 
mile. It is very mountainous, arid and 
comparatively unproductive, but is said 
to be the most peaceful and the most 
progressive province in China today. 
Travellers are very rarely molested there, 
and it is known that the people are not 
oppressed by the officials. The governor 
is called the model Tuchun of China. 
Nevertheless, in the southwestern section 
of Shansi, which comprises 20 odd gov- 
ernment districts, covering an area about 
150 miles long by 75 miles wide, with 
a population of over 1,500,000, one fifth 
of the inhabitants are starving, and the 
famine season is only begun. 

The immediate cause of the famine 
was the long drouth of 1922. The spring 
crop of wheat harvested in that year 
was about two tenths of normal, while 
the autumn crop was also a failure, be- 
ing only three tenths of normal. The 
wheat planted in the autumn of 1922 
for harvesting this spring amounts to 
> | one tenth of the area usually sown, 
and in most places it did not come up, 
owing to insufficient moisture. . 

The little that germinated is now dy- 
ing away, because there is not enough 
rain or snow to save it. Other fields 
are left uncultivated. Grass is not grow- 
inf anywhere; even the roots are dying, 
so that animal fodder is also short. No 
magic in the world can bring food out 
of the ground until the middle of 1923, 
and should the drouth not break, noth- 
ing can be planted for gathering even 
then. Meanwhile, suffering and hunger 
will increase. 

This area went through a partial fam- 
ine in the years 1920-21 and, owing to 
the influx of famine stricken refugees 
from other provinces, the people’s re- 
serves of grain were badly depleted. 
They are not able to obtain sufficient 
foodstuffs to supply their needs from 
the more prosperous districts near them, 
because the famine of 1920-21 cleared 
out stocks in those places also. 

In these latitudes famine is constantly 
recurring. In the years 1876-79 about 
one third of the population of Shansi 
died of starvation. The farmers in this 
neighborhood lived in caves, cut out of 
loess soil. Finding themselves without 
food and without the prospect of ob- 
taining any, they entombed themselves 
in their caves, so as to save their bodies 
from being eaten by dogs, and in this 
manner whole families died together. 
The country was so much reduced in 
population that the Chinese government 
aided emigrants from other provinces to 
come and settle on the lands. 

Already the greater part of the ani- 
mals have been sold and driven off to 
more productive regions. When the time 
comes to sow the grain, it is difficult to 
imagine what method of planting can be 
adopted, because these people are too 
poor to own machinery. They are al- 
ready feeding off the fodder reserved 
for their animals, by making it into bran 
and millet husk cakes. Roots are being 
dug for food, but these are drying up. 
Many people who were able to get away 
have closed their doors and gone off to 
more prosperous districts. 

During the past months, food prices 
have so soared that today they are 100 
per cent of normal. The price of bread 
sage bread is the ordinary food of 

 Shansi people) is now 400 per cent 
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more than in ordinary times. Fodder 
prices have advanced at the same rate. 
Grain will soon have to come in fro: 
greater distances, because sellers fro 
whom supplies are now being obtained 
will have to consider themselves and 
hold sufficient for the use of their own 
people. They are now disposing only 
of the crop gathered since the famine 
in 1920-21. 

Wheat running as high as 16 taels per 
picul ($5.50 per bu) in the local market 
has begun to have a serious effect on 
the large proportion of the population 
living near the margin of distress. There 
is an effort being made to buy grain 
in Kansu sufficient to break the market 
in Shansi, but cart charges will make 
the price fully equal to the local rite, 
unless definite discount arrangement is 
made from famine funds. 

The part of the province south of the 
Tzin Mountains depends largely on rice 
and corn. Of the latter there was in 
especially large crop last year, so tit 
the lack of rainfall is not so seriou. a 
matter there at this time of year, tho: sh 
there has begun an agitation for famine 
funds among the Chinese gentry of the 
Hanchung district. 

The provincial officials are promi: ing 
government assistance. The season of 
the famine has been divided by ti om 
into three periods. In the first the } -o- 
ple of each village are expected to «s- 
sist their own poor, in the second rv ief 
is to be undertaken by district offic’ .:|s, 
and in the third the whole province ill 
be called upon to provide for the sti v- 
ing. The task will be a difficult one, :nd 
the population will need outside ass.st- 
ance, D. Araki 





Canada—Milling in February 


Preliminary statement of the grain gro ind 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can ida 
in February, 1923, as reported by the Do) in- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Toial 
WORE cccvessee 3,517,244 2,915,053 6,43» 297 
GOED ocr vceeneve 386,964 369,284 75+.248 
TROPIOF. 2 ccccsese 35,756 29,208 64.964 
Buckwheat ee eee 1/425 
MO Swen snctsiee . Ba eee 148 
CER tes eneeende 102,066 7,686 10° 782 
Mixed grain .... 1,064,917 23,600 1,088 517 


Preliminary statement of the products re- . 


sulting from the above grindings in Februiry, 
3: 


West Total 
259,547 401.106 
212,954 395.354 


Wheat flour, bbls— East 
Manitoba 1 patent. 140,559 
Manitoba 2 patent. 185,400 








Ont. wint. straight. 46,162 ...... 4.162 
DAT OUMNNS. x66 on 408,509 144,620 652.129 

Totals, flour .... 780,630 617,121 1,397,751 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 2,173 5,348 521 
ee ree ee 11,574 9,734 21,308 
Shorts and middlings. 15,391 11,933 2/324 
All other offal ........ 1,925 2,117 042 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..... 1,959,349 698,362 2,657,711 
Rolled oats ... 2,047,948 4,495,814 6,542,761 
Barley, pot and 

BOOST ccocss 218,372 87,269 305.641 
Rye meal .... _aae§6=3§} &e wane 35.466 
Corn flour and 


612,082 34,300 641,382 
280,538 280.538 


meal .cussse 
Buckwh’'t flour 
Ground feed 

ne 58,326,535 5,378,228 63,704 763 

Total products in months of October, No- 


vember and December, 1922, and Janu iry, 
1923 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, bbls—Oct. Nov. Dec. an, 
Manitoba 1 patent. 575 668 526 419 
Manitoba 2 patent. 606 554 508 435 
Ont. wint. straight 33 28 49 35 
All others ...:.2..- 857 902 792 678 

Total flour ....2,071 2,152 1,875 1.567 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour .. 7 9 8 1 
Low grade flour .. 9 8 7 9 
Po ere herr $2 35 29 24 
Shorts and mid- 

ee ae. 39 41 36 31 
All other offal..... 7 7 6 6 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ..5.6sc 1,456 731 1,486 027 
Rolled oats ..... 12,596 9,801 10,987 1:,105 
Barley, pot and 

DOGTE 22s cvces’ 291 437 385 384 
Rye meal ....... 135 171 57 85 
Corn flour and 

MOGEA 2% ca 'cvece 1,411 1,429 1,089 840 
Ground feed 

CE osss ceca 46,644 58,828 87,191 6.699 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 mo: ths 
from March 1, 1922, to Feb. 28, 1923, in ar- 
rels: 





NOD sn cacienvoteaweepacsacds , 
NE 5 eA Nae e's bee CS Rb eer eEes 2,156,257 
TE Si ccnic Swedda¥orcebvccee 2,228,401 
SNE doco ccdbowdensepenedesses 1,947,775 
Ec Go.0.03 Gs sobs €tahcntecee obi 1,643,794 
WC sie Fe ES Sede 8G 2T 1,472,959 
— |e See Ses Tee ee, eee 17,678,936 
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‘ortunate indeed are the brokers able 


to report even small sales during the past 
week, for they, few though they were, 
va'e the only rays of light to pierce the 


gl m of the flour business. Even these 
ras were too feeble to bring any appre- 
«) ble brightness, and the general atmos- 
paere of dullness and depression was 
cooagh to faze even the staunchest dis- 
of Coué, Pollyanna or any other 
pofessional “glad” disposition. To say 

demand was spotted is putting it very 
ngly, for it was only here and there 

:t an occasional buyer wanted flour, and 

1 it was usually at a price well below 
mill’s quotation. 
\fowever, if prices continue at high, 
i levels, the trade must eventually re- 
| to them. A rising market here is al- 
ways best for sales, and when buyers are 
invineced values are up to stay they will 
ibtless place orders. It would seem, 
wwwever, that before buyers can be as- 
ured of any steadiness, the miller him- 
self must be convinced, because for the 
past several weeks there have always been 
ome mills with prices a long way below 
the majority, and as long as jobbers hear 
these quotations, it is difficult to make 
them feel that the higher prices are fair. 

These offers, moreover, bring the market 
as a whole below the parity of cash 
wheat and, coupled with the very, low 
prices of spot stuff, keep the market 
very unsettled, 

[t was said recently that for the first 
time in several weeks jobbers have been 
able to advance their prices to the small- 
er baker. This indicates a healthier con- 
dition. It does not appear, moreover, that 
the stocks at terminals are oppressing the 
market, for these, when checked up, are 
about the normal spot supply for the 
city. It is the accumulations in the bak- 
ers’ and jobbers’ hands that are discour- 
aging purchases, for when a baker looks 
around his shop, and then thinks of the 
flour he has stored in near-by warehouses, 
and has a steady stream of flour salesmen 
calling on him, he feels that he never be- 
fore realized how much flour there is in 
the world, and especially in his immediate 
vicinity. 

What limited sales have been made 
have apparently been of spring wheat 
grades, as Kansas and soft winters have 
been very quiet. The general range of 
prices is about the same. It is imprac- 
ticable to quote the prices at which spot 
flour has been selling; first, because fre- 
quently the true price is not given, and 
secondly, because such prices are the re- 
sult of an abnormal condition. 

_ Business in rye flour is largely a ques- 
tion of price—the mill with the best price 
gets the best sales. Quotations range 
*1.75@5.25 bbl, though some sales of spot 
flour at $4.60 were reported. 

_ duotations on semolina range around 
*0.50@7, with moderate sales. 

Export operations are of limited vol- 
ume, as many purchases are of wheat in- 
stead of flour. The recent large sales to 
saltic ports seem to have filled the needs 
there for the present. There are a few 
inquiries from the Near East, but sales 
are not heavy. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7.30 
@7.90. standard patent $6.60@7.20, 


clears $5.80@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.15, straight $6.35@6.65, clear 
$5.50@6; rye, $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
Straights, $5.85@6.15,—all in jutes. 


FLOUR FEDERATION MEETING PLANS 


The plans of the local committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Flour Club to 


arrange an entertainment for the meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs during its annual convention to be 
held here Tuesday, June 5, are develop- 
ing satisfactorily. The steamship Al- 
bany, of the Hudson River Day Line, has 
been chartered for the day and evening, 
and will leave the foot of Forty-second 
Street at 11 o’clock on the morning of 
June 5, carrying the visitors down the 
bay and then up the Hudson as far as 
Newburgh or Poughkeepsie. 

The business sessions will be held on 
board, and luncheon and dinner served 
there, so that business may be comfort- 
ably combined with pleasure, and a most 
delightful outing furnished. In addition, 
a cabaret show will be given on board 
the steamer, which will be second to none 
and, altogether, those who attend will find 
everything done which will add to their 
comfort and happiness. 

Notices will soon be sent out to all in- 
dividual members of the national body, 
so a good attendance is confidently looked 
for. 

NOTES 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., spent 
several days in Washington during the 
week ending April 28. 

Harry E. White, who has been at 68 
Broad Street for many years, announces 
moving to 89 Broad Street. 

William J. Love, manager for the 
Shipping Board at New York, returned 
on April 23 from a vacation in Bermuda. 


The Abbott Baking Corporation, 236 
Eighth Avenue, this city, is an involun- 
tary bankrupt, with liabilities about $60,- 
000 and assets of $30,000. 

David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, and Harold 
Anderson, vice president, visited Samuel 
Knighton & Son on April 25. 

The marriage of Ralph D. Ward, vice 
president of the Ward Baking Co., to 
Mrs. Evelyn Harrison Forsythe, on April 
19, has just been announced. 

The name of the Atlantic Fruit Co. 
has been changed to the Atlantic Naviga- 
tion Co., and though no official announce- 
ment has as yet been made, it is believed 
to be in line with changes in organization. 


According to Edward S. Walsh, super- 
intendent of public works, navigation 
will be resumed on the barge canal sys- 
tem on May 1, and a heavy grain move- 
ment from Buffalo is expected through- 
out the year. 

The first few days of the strike of sea- 
men called by the I.W.W. failed to bring 
about any general tying up of shipping, 
and a canvass of the water front did 
not show any lines crippled. The piers 
at Hoboken seemed hit the heaviest. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, with his son, Howard, who 
is secretary of the company, i me off 
in New York on their return from a 
month’s vacation in Bermuda with Mrs. 
and Miss Hutchison. 

Among the out-of-town millers who vis- 
ited this market recently were C. A. Hie- 
bert, general manager of the Wall-Ro- 
galsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, 
and D. P. Rankin, secretary and man- 
ager of the flour milling department of 
the Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


Max Fishman, doing business as the 
Metropolitan oongag | & Delicatessen, 
1481 Westchester venue, has been 
thrown into involuntary bankruptcy by 
R. C. Williams & Co. for $91, F. Py. Leg- 
gett & Co. $132, Rubin & Shapiro $250 
and the Gold Medal Mill $32. Liabilities 
are about $2,000, and assets $500. 


The speech of Leon Trotsky before the 
Communist party congress laid special 
stress on Russia’s regaining the Euro- 
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pean bread market which he says America 
has pre-empted since the war, and he ex- 
pressed confidence that European coun- 
tries which have to pay gold for American 
grain will prefer to pay Russia with ma- 
chinery and manufactured articles. 

The A. E. Watson Co. has recently 
started in the flour brokerage business 
in Philadelphia. A. E. Watson, who 
until recently was the Philadelphia sales 
agent for the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, of Salina, Kansas, resigned his posi- 
tion with that concern to start business 
on his own account and, having a wide 
experience and acquaintance, should be 
successful. The concern has several 
salesmen under its direction. 


Announcement was made April 25 that 
the Jones Bros. Tea Co. has acquired the 
Progressive Stores, Inc., operating a 
chain of 62 retail stores in Westchester 
County. Payment will be made partly in 
cash and partly in stock, and no new 
financing is contemplated. Jones Bros., 
it is stated, will expand the chain of 
stores to 100, and will attempt to bring 
the annual sales up to $6,000,000. The 
flour purchasing will be handled just as it 
has been previously, until further an- 
‘nouncement. 

A delegation of western New York 
millers were in New York City on April 
26, for the purpose of discussing with the 
vice presidents of the various railroads 
in the Trunk Line Association the ques- 
tion of general transportation matters di- 
rectly affecting the Buffalo section. 
Among those in attendance were W. V. 
Hamilton, of Caledonia; Joseph Hannes, 
of Thornton & Chester Milling Co., W. 
J. O’Brien, of the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co., Edgar Black, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., W. J. McKibbon, of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Flour prices under- 
went unusual fluctuations during the 
week ending April 28, but the net re- 
sult was a close at just about the same 
levels as prevailed at the beginning. Ig- 
noring the strength of the wheat mar- 
ket, some millers slashed prices at the 
middle of the week and took consider- 
able business at prices substantially the 
same as those nominally quoted by pro- 
ducers. The market gathered some 
strength toward the end of the week, 
with best spring patents bringing $7.70 
and upward at the close. 

Millers say the trade is displaying an 
unusual indifference. The only way to 
overcome this is by cutting prices, in 
the opinion of some, while others think 
the strength of wheat, low production 
during recent months and other factors 
are certain to improve the position of 
the miller in the near future. 

One big producer, bent on obtaining 
rye business, made liberal offerings well 
below ruling prices. This mill is re- 
ported to have sold a large quantity 
of whité rye flour at approximately 
$5.30 bbl. Others declined to meet this 
competition, which was reported to have 
been withdrawn toward the close of the 
week, 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the cur- 
rent week, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, with comparisons, in bar- 


rels: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
AMT BB-BE 2 nccccccvcccese 83,499 50 
Previous week .......+.+. 110,604 66 
BEG PORE occcccvenseqese 92,250 55 
SWS FORTS GH .cvicdecccs 125,755 75 


MILLFEED 


Showing strength which is most un- 
usual for this season of the year, mill- 
feeds advanced $1 a ton and held their 
gain until the close of the week. Con- 
sumers have been largely responsible for 
the price boost in this district. Almost 
without exception they held off in the 
expectation of a break. Low production 
of flour and a very backward season 
prevented that, with the result that con- 
sumers, with badly depleted stocks, were 
forced into the market in large numbers. 
Bran and flour middlings rule very firm 
at $33.75 ton. Resellers have little to 
offer, and are not disposed to buy at 
this price. Some mills are sold up for 
the first half of May. Flour middlings 
advanced to $36.50 and red dog to $39. 

Hominy and corn feeds followed the 
grain market, and advanced $11.50. Cot- 
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tonseed demand decreased, and. prices 
sagged as much as $1 ton. A fairly 
good demand for spot and track cotton- 
seed meal was reported. 

In spite of poor demand, oil meal 
prices showed no change. Some local 
mills have been forced to close on ac- 
count of seed shortage. Export de- 
mand is fair. Gluten advanced $1 ton, 
following heavier demand. 

There is a general feeling here that 
millfeeds will be firm until the latter 
part of May or the first of June. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

There was a decided falling off in 
grain shipments during the week, as the 
result of lack of export business. The 
elevators loaded 272 cars and had in 
storage 6,286,000 bus. As there are no 
storage cargoes for unloading, the stor- 
age grain decreased 551,000 bus. 

There are numerous offers of 514,c for 
opening shipment cargoes from the Head 
of the Lakes to this port, but not much 
chartering is being done at this figure. 
One charter was made for a medium- 
sized cargo from Duluth to Port Col- 
borne. 

Both water routes between this port 
and tidewater will be open before grain 
begins to arrive here from upper lake 
ports, it now seems certain. Repairs on 
the New York state barge canal were 
expected to be completed by May 1, and 
some of the fleets are ready to start 
before May 5. According to reports to 
the state superintendent of public works, 
27 corporations and individuals will op- 
erate canal fleets this season, and it is 
expected that the eastbound grain move- 
ment will be heavy. 

The Buffalo-Montreal route will be 
opened before May 10, it is expected, 
and will also handle large grain tonnage, 
In addition to the old fleets that will ply 
this route the Eastern Steamship Co., of 
this city, will place 10 new steamers in 
operation this season. Five of these had 
been launched up to April 28, and three 
others were expected to be afloat by May 
1. The first steamers of the fleet, which 
are being built in British and Scotch 
shipyards, will reach Montreal May 5 
and Buffalo about May 10, it is expect- 
ed, Others will follow in quick succes- 
sion. 

Wrecking fleets have been dispatched 
to aid the grain laden barges that are 
fast in the ice between here and New 
York. These barges will move eastward 
as soon as they are released. Ice is not 
expected to be a navigation menace in 
this region much after May 1. 

NOTES 

The Porterville-Aurora Milling Co. has 
completed the installation of electric 
driven equipment in its mill at Elma. 

Offices of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation will be moved May 1 to the 
company’s new building at the foot of 
Erie Street, 

Frank A Worth, credit manager of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., spoke at 
a meeting of the insurance group of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce on April 
27. 

Willis C. Arnold has disposed of his 
interest in the Marr & Colton Co., War- 
saw, and has purchased an interest in 
the Bay State Elevator Co., Springfield, 
Mass. He will go to Springfield May 
10. 

Maxwell M. Nowak, for many years 
one of the leading grain and feed men 
of this city, will soon move to Chicago 
to give personal supervision to his feed 
plant at Hammond, Ind., and to manage 
other interests, 

Harry Smith, of the Smith Commis- 
sion Co., spoke before the Buffalo Flour 
Club at its meeting on April 27 on the 
“Boll Weevil.” New members are Paul 
L. Ullman, of the Buffalo Bag Co., and 
William J. and Neil D. Callanan, of Cal- 
lanan Bros., feed brokers. 

As one of the features of the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign now in progress 
here, Miss Jeanette Kelley has been giv- 
ing public demonstrations of bread, 
pastry and other baking in the city’s 
public welfare building, under auspices 
of the Buffalo Home Bureau. 

Names of several widely known men 
of the marine and grain interests will be 
seen on the new steamers of the East- 
ern Steamship Co. R. W. Pomeroy, Ed- 
win T. Douglas, Nisbet Grammar, J. J. 
Rammacher, A. C. Field, F. B. Baird 
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and W. F. Nisbet are among those for 
whom units of this fleet have been 
named, 

By order of Justice Emery, cases of 
five steamship companies against the 
Armour Grain Co. have been transferred 
from the supreme court to the United 
States district court. The suits total 
$72,750, and are the outgrowth of de- 
lays to the steamers during the grain 
congestion here last fall. In these and 
similar suits about $400,000 demurrage 
is sought by steamship companies. 

An aftermath of the explosion of the 
Canadian government’s elevator at Port 
Colborne, on Aug. 9, 1919, is heard in 
the suit now in progress in Toronto of 
the Montreal Transportation Co. against 
the Canadian government. The trans- 
portation company is seeking damages 
for the wrecking of its barge, Quebec, 
which was moored at the elevator. The 
explosion caused the loss of 11 lives, 

The proposal to construct a_ state 
owned elevator at Tonawanda has been 
revived by the announcement that the 
rivers and harbors committee of Con- 
gress has alloted $196,000 for the im- 
provement of Black Rock channel and 
‘Tonawanda harbor. Nearly $1,000,000 
are to be spent on the harbor of the 
Buffalo district this season. Substantial 
appropriations have been made for Char- 
lotte, Great Sodus, Little Sodus and Os- 
wego harbors. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuestern, N. Y.-—There has been 
some improvement in hard wheat flours, 
so far as volume is concerned, but the 
market is draggy. Apparently the delay 
in opening lake navigation has had its 
effect. With cheap flour out of the 
Northwest to some extent held back, 
local mills have benefited. 

There has been some inquiry, but lit- 
tle of it developed into business. The 
trade is looking for cheap flour, and re- 
fuses to believe there is stability in 
present wheat prices. While mills in gen- 
eral report demand practically limited to 
spot, one or two have sold some, deliv- 
ery 30 to 60 days, which brings it well 
toward the end of the crop year. Sales 
have been limited to established brands. 
Anything else comes in competition with 
western bulk, without much chance to 
underbid. 

There has been little change in flour 
prices, which are as follows: spring pat- 
ents, $7.75@8 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $8; spring straights, $7.50, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.60@7.65, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $6@6.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.25; low- 
grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Output of soft wheat mills now is 
about gauged by ability to get wheat. 
Farmers are busy with spring work and 
already far behind, due to the late sea- 
son. ‘They are much more concerned 
about their seeding than selling wheat. 
Under the conditions flour prices have 
advanced a shade, with best brands win- 
ter straights offered at $6.80@6.90 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There has been rather more inquiry 
for rye flour than for some time, with 
scattering sales of small lots, which, with 
previous sales, put mills in a good posi- 
tion. However, there is a good deal of 
uncertainty on the outlook, with the big 
visible of grain and the uncertainty of 
export demand. Best white brands 10c 
higher at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western rye very quiet, 
with sales limited to small lots, - Light 
quoted at $6.50 bbl, and medium and 
dark at $6.25, all cotton 98's. 

There is limited inquiry for entire 
wheat and graham flours, with prices 10c 
higher. Shipments all in less than car 
lots, with entire wheat offered at $7.50 
@7.60 bbl, and graham at $6.50@6.55, 
both Boston rate points. 

Despite the fact that summer is just 
ahead, and feed prices should be slump- 
ing, prices have advanced 50c@$2 ton 
on spot, and mills are pushing flour 
trade to some extent, with feed as bait. 
Some mills are behind, and none of them 
have any accumulation. Prices: spring 
bran, $37@38.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $85, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$88@40, sacked, mostly mixed cars; local, 
$40; winter middlings, $86, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed a shade lower at $33@ 






34, sacked, mostly local. Western feeds 
are in fair demand, with prices $1 ton 
higher. Ground oats $39 ton, and corn 
meal $37, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $50 ton, most- 
ly in small lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester Mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ADPFil BB-BB. .cccdecvesscoes 8,200 44 
Previous week ........+e+-% 7,400 40 


Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 Winter and 
600 rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—Flour men report that 
they are selling very little on present 
quotations. All New England distribut- 
ing points state that buying is at a low 
ebb. For some time arrivals have been 
heavy. The trade has been sorely pressed 
to find a place for the surplus flour, to 
say nothing of embarrassments at the 
financial end of the situation. 

The statement is made that some mill- 
ers are oversold on millfeed, orders hav- 
ing been solicited and freely taken to 
get advantage of the prices ruling earlier 
in the month. Now the time has come 
when it is necessary to force production 
a little in order to fill the orders taken 
and make the promised shipments, but 
the sale of flour has not kept pace with 
that of feed. 

To summarize, the market on spring 
and hard winter wheat flours, while open- 
ly firm, is really easy, with considerable 
pressure to sell shown by some of the 
big mills. One mill in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week ending April 28 sold 600 
bbls of its first patent at 40c bbl under 
the open quotation, and its agent showed 
no hesitation in sending the bid along 
when he received it. 

Soft winter wheat flours are firmly held, 
with millers showing indifference about 
making sales.- If the flour is wanted, the 
price must be paid. This is especially 
true of straights and clears. 

Rye flours dull, with a fairly firm mar- 
ket reported. Corn meal held higher, 
with a better inquiry. Oatmeal dull and 
unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Baurimore, Mpv.—F lour turned the cor- 
ner in the week ending April 28. That 
is, while prices were only barely steady 
if not easier in instances, the demand 
or willingness to trade suddenly woke 
up and got into action, resulting in a 
volume of business exceeding anything 
done of late. Most mills are asking well 
up for offerings, as much as 50c over 
the market in some cases, yet they all 
appear to be ready to meet the views 
of buyers who show a disposition to 
trade. 

Sales included all grades, with springs 
probably leading in the transactions. 
Buyers in these parts will doubtless want 
to get onto new hard and soft winters 
as soon as possible this season. Wheat 
is expected to rule weak until the next 
government report comes out, but should 
that document confirm even half the 
damage alleged by the crop killers, then 
there will be nothing for the bears to 
do but to come over on the side of the 
bulls. 

Springs were steady and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $7.15@ 
7.40; standard patents, - $6.65@6.90,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5 
@l5e less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. A good business was done by sev- 
eral parties at quotations, with stand- 
ard patent apparently figuring mostly 
in the sales. The mills were eager for 
orders and quick to accept bids, though 
a few manufacturers were asking all of 
50c over competitors and were slow to 
meet the price. 

Hard winters were easier and more 
active, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $6.65@6.90; straights, $6.15 
@6.40,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@l15c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Trading was decidedly bet- 
ter, and included short patent at $6.65@ 
6.90 and fancy straight at and around 
$6.35, all in cotton. Many offerings were 
held higher than these figures, but those 
at the’ foregoing rates were plentiful 
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and managed to monopolize the business. 

Soft winters were slightly steadier and 
in better request, short patents closing 
nominally at $6.50@6.75; near-by 
straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@l65c less in 
jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. A little 
patent was sold early around the inside 
price, but at the wind-up good quality 
was generally held at the extreme figure 
or over. Near-by straight received more 
attention, and the business of the week 
included one sale of 1,500 bbls at $5.60 
in buyers’ small sacks. Many of the 
good flours are held up to $5.75 and 
5.80, bulk, but a few are selling down 
around $5.50@5.60 in secondhand cot- 
tons, and these are making the market. 
Off grade stuff is obtainable at 25@50c 
bbl less. 

City mills ran lightly and while they 
found domestic trade quiet, they man- 
aged to put through some export busi- 
ness, They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 35,367 
bbls; destined for export, 19,369. 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting, April 25, in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The attendance was small, and 
the business transacted was confined 
principally to the appointment of the 
following committees for the ensuing 
year: to attend annual convention of 
National Federated Flour Clubs at New 
York, June 5, J. Ross Myers (chairman), 
A. W. Mears, Walter A. Frey, H. A. 
Kline, Charles M. Trueheart and Stan- 
ley G. Erdman; entertainment, A. W. 
Mears (chairman), J. Nathaniel McCosh, 
Stuart Egerton and Walter A. Frey; 
membership, Claude E. Clifton (chair- 
man), Charles H. Gibbs and Lewis 
Blaustein; credits, J. Ross Myers (chair- 
man), Wilbur Behymer, Christian Em- 
merick Mears, Charles M. Trueheart, 
George R. Ruhl and Stanley G. Erdman. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the 
retiring committee on entertainment for 
its services during the past year. The 
club indorsed the “Eat More Wheat” 
slogan, and ordered a supply of “stick- 
ers” for the members to use on their 
stationery. 


WINS CITATIONS FOR BRAVERY 


Philip C. McIntyre, secretary Ham- 
mond, Snyder & Co., Inc., grain for- 
warders, has received three citations for 
bravery while abroad in 1918—first, by 
General Morton, commander twenty- 
ninth division; second, by American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, General Pershing, 
and third, under date of April 20, 1923, 
by the Secretary of War, the latter be- 
ing citation for gallantry in action, with 
silver star decoration, and reading as 
follows: 

“Philip C. McIntyre, major, Infantry, 
O. R. C., then captain, Company F, 
One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry, 
Twenty-Ninth Division, United States 
army. For gallantry in action in the 
Bois de la Montagne, France, Oct. 10, 
1918, While in command of Company 
F, One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry, 
and upon learning that one of his scouts 
was seriously wounded and lying exposed 
to enemy fire, he crawled forward under 
violent enemy machine fire to the side 
of the wounded man. Being unable to 
move him without assistance, he crawled 
back to the line, secured the assistance 
of a member of his company and re- 
turned with great difficulty and together 
with the help of the soldier carried the 
wounded man to shelter.” 


NOTES 


Of the 197,180 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending April 28, 195,700 
were destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
April 28 was 998,121 bus, 410,624 do- 
mestic and 587,497 Canadian or bonded. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 10,999 bbls flour and 1,- 
962,606 bus grain, 736,685 wheat, 214,285 
corn, 419,749 oats, 587,912 rye and 3,975 
malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at 3c under No. 2 red winter, as against 
l¥%c under the previous week and Ic 
under last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to April 28, 1923, 377,739 bus; 
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year ago, 524,674. Range of .prices for 
the week ending April 28, 881, @94:,¢, 
last year, 65@72c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1922, to April 28, 1923, 1,129,394 
bus; same period last year, 932,867, 
Range of prices for the week ending 
April 28, $1.18@1.40¥,; last year, $1.10 
@1.45Y,. 

Recent visitors to this market were W, 
J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co; W. C. Schilthius, of Schilthius 
American Trading Co., grain, New York; 
Charles F. Strasmer, Connecting Termi- 
nal Elevator, Buffalo. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Inc., and John D. Roney, 
are reported to | ave sold the large con- 
crete warehouse at Central Avenue and 
Fawn Street, this city, for approxi- 
mately $100,000. The warehouse, which 
has a railroad siding, is 75x250, and 
contains about 42,000 square feet of fivor 
space. 

Cuarwes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapetpuia, Pa.—The flour ma>ket 
during the week ending April 28 was 
dull and unsettled, influenced by fluc: \ia- 
tions in wheat. Stocks in the hand. of 
jobbers and bakers are small but, | ick- 
ing confidence, buyers are not ine! jied 
to purchase except to satisfy ac‘ ual 
needs. Most of the limited business ‘vas 
in spot goods, which were available |e- 
low manufacturers’ prices. 


NOTES 
The Superior Cake Co., Latroke, '’a., 
has been incorporated by Joseph M. 
Steele, with $100,000 capital. 
Beginning May 1 the Commercial |:x- 
change will open an hour earlier, iz. 
9:30 a.m., and close at 1:15 p.m., to con- 
form with other markets. This sclied- 
ule will be maintained until Sept. 2. 
Delegates from the Bourse to ativcnd 
the eleventh annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, May 7-10, include Emi! P. 
Albrecht, William A. Lockyear, Walter 
Wood, William O. Hempstead, Franklin 
D’Olier, C. Herbert Bell, W. M. Van 
Leer, John H. Packard, 3d, Philip (Ciod- 
ley and William H. Brooks. 
Samuet S, Dantes. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There is very little «o- 
ing in flour. Conditions have uniler- 
gone practically no change. There is no 
new business, and most of the mills are 
only getting shipping directions  suffi- 
cient to keep them running part time. 
The trade in general is buying only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket continues extremely light. Enough 
good milling wheat has been coming in, 
however, to meet requirements. rhe 
dark hard winters continue to command 
6@8c premium over the ordinary. 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in carload lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (for im- 
mediate delivery) $29; brown shorts, ~30; 

ray shorts, $32; middlings, $33; red «og, 
$34.50; alfalfa meal, choice $28, Nw. | 
$26, No. 2 $24; linseed meal, $48.1@ 
49.10; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, 
$50.70; hominy feed, white $32, yel ow 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, \ ith 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour ct. 


Weekly output of ic- 
capacity for week ti ‘ty 
April 22-28 ........ 23,100 16,402 7 
Previous week..... 23,100 15,671 68 
Year aG0 ....c.ees 18,900 19,296 02 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 13,613 56 
NOTES 


George P. Bissell, of the T. B. Hord 
Grain Co., Central City, Neb., died at 
his home there on April 28. Mr. Bis-«ll 
was a member of the Omaha Grain !°x- 
change. 

J. I. McFarland, of Calgary, Al'a, 
president of the Alberta-Pacific Griin 
Co., which owns and operates a line of 
300 elevators in Saskatchewan and \!- 
berta, and D. O. McHugh, secretary of 
the Calgary Grain Exchange,. are in 


Omaha, 
Leien: Lester. 
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KUNNING TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 

An Ohio miller was recently asked how 
his sill was running. On replying to 
the effect that it was being operated 
eigiteen hours a day, and being told 
thet, under the circumstances, this was 
domg as well as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, he made this rather significant 
revark: “It does seem strange that a 
nist cannot get his mill in full-time op- 
evvtion by giving flour away.” 

‘e touched ‘at once the sore spot in 
the milling business. There is entirely 
too much flour given away in order to 
iaintain a desired rate of operation. 
\ith the excess milling capacity of the 

untry such as it is, millers are entirely 
loo eager and anxious to run their mills 
full time. Of course the reason for this 
is because it is only on that basis that 
ihey can get their costs down to a point 
where they stand some chance to make 
. profit, and their prices down where 
they can sell flour. 

ven then, it frequently turns out that 
hey are following a will-o’-the-wisp, in 
a vicious circle-—making low prices to 
sell flour, to get full production to bring 
down costs, in the hope of making a 
profit, with no certainty of accomplish- 
ing these objects. It is frequently an 
elusive and maddening chase, particu- 
larly when the destination is not reached, 
and they find themselves considerably 
crippled by undertaking the journey. 

If the operation of all the mills of 
the country, large and small, could be 
brought down to twelve hours a day, 
and held there, and the capacity kept 
where it is now, everybody in the busi- 
ness would be better off. But it is no 
use to talk about it, because millers will 
not do it. Indeed, they themselves are 
not in accord on this basis, even as a 
theoretical proposition. Granting that 
the majority of them would agree to it, 
and do it, there would still be enough 
of them holding out to nullify its good 
effect. They would like to have the 
others go to half time, because it would 
make it that much easier for them to 
run full. 

As a matter of fact and history in the 
milling business, there is only one thing 
which will induce the miller to run less 
than full time—sheer necessity, result- 
ing from inability to sell flour, or to give 
it away. That is the only reasoning and 
logic to which he is amenable, and he 
will sometimes pile up quite a lot of un- 
sold flour before he submits to that rea- 
soning, and is governed accordingly. 

The only limit to operation, or the in- 
crease of capacity, is unprofitableness 
and, unfortunately, it does not always 
stop at this point. Experienced men in 
the business know it, so what is the use 
of talking about anything else? The 
business is too much cut up, too many in 
it, to bring about any concerted action, 
if legal, except such as is enforced in 
each case by actual necessity. 

rhere are several solutions to the prob- 
lem brought about by excess milling ca- 
pacity. Burn up half the mills. Then 
conditions might be better for a short 
time until the capacity was restored. 
This solution is hardly practical and 
available. Or let the working of eco- 
nomic laws, in the slow process of time, 
eliminate the excess capacity. That is 
what has been taking place. As a re- 
sult of it, the business has been getting 
into fewer and more competent ome 
and many have found some reason for 
expecting better conditions in this fact. 
It is questionable whether exports can 


be increased to any considerable extent, 
and whether the relief needed can come 
from that source. However, there is 
another solution which is practical, and 
in effect accomplishes the same result 
as reduction in capacity,—increase in the 
consumption of flour. A substantial in- 
crease in consumption, such as is held 
out by the alluring prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue from the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign, would work the same result 
as a decrease in capacity, if the antici- 
pations of its promoters could be real- 
ized. 

It is well known that the people of 
the United States do not eat nearly so 
much bread as those in some of the 
countries of Europe, that they would be 
better off by eating more bread and less 
meats, and also that bread is the best 
and cheapest food. It is perhaps too 
much’ to hope that the increased con- 
sumption could be brought, within a 
short time, to the absorption of our av- 
erage surplus wheat Seubusiion, one hun- 
dred and seventy million bushels, equiva- 
lent to approximately thirty-five million 
barrels of flour, an increase of about 
twenty-five per cent over the largest 
amount of flour ever produced in the 
country, but the attempt is certainly 
worth making. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Although millers complain, as is natu- 
ral and constitutional with them unless 
they are selling flour readily and in good 
volume at satisfactory prices and have 
their plants in full operation, yet busi- 
ness with them this week, considering 
the time of the year, is at least fair, 
about as good as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. The mills were running some- 
what heavier than for some weeks, one 
being operated full time for part of the 
week, and another having its large unit 
in operation. 

A fair volume of both domestic and 
export sales were made. Domestic busi- 
ness was scattered, to established trade, 
with no large bookings to any of the big 
buyers. The latter are hard +o corral, 
as they seem to be able to buy all the 
soft wheat flour they need at absurdly 
low prices, much below what the Toledo 
millers can offer. Just where this cheap 
flour comes from is a mystery. 

United Kingdom buyers seemed to 
show more interest. Offers were more 
frequent and plentiful, some much too 
low, but others were accepted, not be- 
cause the prices were what the mills 
ought to have, but because they were 
the best they could get. The weakness 
in foreign exchange was a deterrent 
also to this business. 

Unless the buying is for specific ship- 
ment in a later month, it is noticeable 
that quick or prompt shipment is want- 
ed; that is, they want the miller to get 
the flour forward just as soon as pos- 
sible. What this signifies is not known, 
but millers would like to believe that 
it means a more or less urgent demand 
for flour, although this surmise may be 
unwarranted. Some color is lent to this 
conclusion from the fact that export 
buying of soft wheat flour has been con- 
servative, often for comparatively small 
parcels, although it has been rather 
steady all through the crop. 

Considering the competition that soft 
wheat millers have been obliged to meet 
in lower-priced Australians, the business 
which has been done is quite remark- 
able and speaks well for the quality and 
character of American flour. Samples 


of some of these Australian flours have 
been received here and have been ana- 
lyzed. They are strong, and well milled, 
but higher in ash and of not nearly so 
good color as the American. 

Some ex 
for July 


rt business could be done 
elivery if the millers would 
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take it at current levels. They are ready 
to book foreign sales for July shipment, 
if they pet get their price, but they 
have to figure on feed selling $10@15 
lower than it is today. There’s the rub. 
Consequently, no bookings of this char- 
acter have been made, and it may be 
some time before any new crop sales 
will be in order. 

Furthermore, there is considerable un- 
certainty as to the size and quality of 
the new crop of soft wheat. Judged by 
the present outlook, red wheat may com- 
mand a premium on the new crop, and 
a hedge in Chicago by purchase of the 
July future might not turn out satis- 
factorily. Nevertheless, millers are 
ready to do business any time the im- 
porters will pay the price. 

For the importer it would clearly be 
a speculation, but should the worst fore- 
bodings about the crop be realized, such 
purchases might turn out favorably. No 
business of this sort is anticipated as 
at all likely to happen. 

Sentiment emong millers as to the 
course of the wheat market, which is 
quite a live subject at the moment, is 
mixed, and nobody attempts, or pre- 
tends to be able, to solve the riddle. 
The situation is a problem. Stocks of 
wheat in this country are ample for the 
balance of the crop, but the new crop 
outlook is the worst in a number of 
years. It seems clear that the aban- 
doned acreage will be heavy, yields quite 
variable, and the delayed seeding in the 
Northwest decidedly complicates the sit- 
uation. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.3114@ 
1.32144 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, April 27. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $6.30 
@6.55 bbl, local springs $6.70@7.25, and 
local hard winters $6.30, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $33.75@34.50 ton, mixed feed 
at $34.75, and middlings at $35.70@35.75, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Po ORT ee 31,800 66 
Previous week .... --» 19,700 41 
Fear GOO ccceces ... 15,800 33 
Two years ago .. --- 16,200 34 
Three years ago .......+..- 9,100 19 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. oeeew Output Pet. 


April 22-28 ...... 22 124 68,443 55 

Previous week ... 21 137,550 58,461 42% 

YOO? GBO .ccceess 21 138,360 55,934 40 

Two years ago... 26 160,500 50,974 31% 
NOTES 


Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, has’ gone to Virginia Hot Springs 
for a visit. 

David Anderson and Harold Ander- 
son, National Milling Co., Toledo, have 
returned from New York. 

E. W. Randall, A. H. Randall Mill 
Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was in Toledo and 
on ’change the last of the week. 

B. W. Reynolds, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now representing the State Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N. D., in Indiana. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, returned to Toledo April 27, hav- 
ing motored over 3,200 miles from Flori- 
da. He is in the very best of health and 
much improved by his visit south. 

P. M. Marshall, vice president Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
C. E. Price, central states manager for 
this mill, were in Toledo this week. Mr. 
Marshall was on his way home from an 
eastern trip. ; 

The plant of the Barlow Milling Co., 
Gibsonburg, Ohio, has been Sought by 
F. C. Matthews, Milford Center, Ohio, 
and J. M. Miller, Petersburg, who have 
formed a partnership and will take pos- 
session June 1. 

W. H. Rowe, representing J. E. Bab- 
bitt, flour broker, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
handling the accounts of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Graf- 
ton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., called at 
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this office this week. He has recently 
moved his residence from Cleveland to 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

The State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., has employed T. E. Hof- 
steator, Kenton, Ohio, to represent the 
mill in southeastern Ohio. Mr. Hof- 
steator has had considerable experience 
selling flour, having been connected in 
times past with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kenton Grocery Co. and Riggs 
Wholesale Grocery Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
was represented at the hearing in Chi- 
cago, April 25, on minimum carload 
weights in Central Freight Association 
territory by L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, F. G. Hyland, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, J. W. Enright, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, J. D. Fagen, 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, R. L. Wil- 
cox, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Mans- 
field, and W. M. Coup, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Mount Vernon. 


PITTSBURGH 

PrrrssurcuH, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week ending April 28 showed more 
activity than in the preceding week, and 
there was a more hopeful spirit mani- 
fested by the trade. Shipping directions 
were more pronounced, and it was stated 
that some fair-sized orders were placed. 

A noticeable feature of the market 
was the good demand for Kansas flour. 
This was due, it was explained by a flour 
man, to the fact that, with the ascend- 
ing price of flour, bakers are inclined 
to choose the lower-priced Kansas com- 
modity rather than the higher-priced 
northwestern flour. While in general 
prices were rather firmly maintained, 
some mills were desirous of securing 
business by offering very attractive con- 
cessions. There was a good demand for 
clears and rye flour, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged. The family trade 
was reported fair. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.75@7.50, and hard winter $6.50@ 
7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5.25@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75@ 
5, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market maintained con- 
siderable strength all week, and prices 
were quite firm, due to scarcity. Prices: 
standard middlings, $34@36 ton; flour 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $40@41; 
spring wheat bran, $36@37; winter 
wheat bran, $37@38. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club met at the 
Hotel Chatham, Friday evening, April 
27, with A. P. Cole presiding. It was 
announced that the annual outing of the 
club would be held at Bedford Springs, 
June 18-20, at the same time as the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry convention is in session. The 
club will be represented by delegates at 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Flour Clubs in New York, 
June 5, next. President Cole will at- 
tend, and will be accompanied by sev- 
eral of the members as delegates. 


NOTES 


The Wampum (Pa.) Milling Co. has 
purchased adjoining property for the 
purpose of erecting an addition to the 
mill. 

John W. Bucks, for more than 25 
years engaged in the flour and grocery 
business at Reading, Pa., died there, 
aged 55. 

Robert Fulton, aged 79, a prominent 
feed dealer of Washington County, died 
very suddenly at his home at Hanlin, 
Pa., on April 19. 

A. J. Hart, of the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills Co., and D. A. Roche of the Palmer 
Flour Co., Chicago, were recent callers 
on the trade here. 

The New Prague Flouring Mill’s Pitts- 
burgh offices have been moved from Ter- 
minal Way to 20 Carson Street, South- 
side. J. T. Lipford is the manager. 

Aldus Groff, for more than 50 years 
in the flour milling business in Lancas- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, died at the 
Masonic Home, Elizabethtown, Pa., at 
an advanced age. Mr. Groff was widely 
known throughout central Pennsylvania. 

Effective as of May 1, 1923, all of 
the bakeries in Pittsburgh that have 
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signed contracts with the Bakers’ and 
Confectionery Workers’ Union, will re- 
fuse to renew them. The bakeries will 
hereafter be operated under the open 
shop plan, 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the Federal 
System of Bakeries of Dubois, Pa., in 
the United States district court. A hear- 
ing will be held before Judge Thomson 
on May 8, on petition of the bakeries, 
to show cause why the proceedings 
should be annulled. 

Fred J. Hartman, secretary of the in- 
dustrial board, Pennsylvania department 
of labor and industry, has resigned, ef- 
fective May 15, to become assistant to 
President Thomas S. Baker, of the Car- 
negie Institute of ‘Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Hartman was widely known 
to the bakers of the state, as his de- 
partment is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the bakers’ code. , 

C. C. Larus. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—Monotony features the 
trade, with fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket precluding possibility of business be- 
ing stimulated to any great extent. Buy- 
ers do not appear to have faith in the 
market, and purchases reported have 
been in small lots and for immediate 
needs. Buyers are holding out for a de- 
cline, but are being advised by brokers 
that no lower prices, to any great ex- 
tent, are in the offing. Quotations show 
very little change, top winter patents 
ranging $6.75@7, standard patents $6.50 
(6.75, Kansas top family patents $7.50 
@17.75, bakers patents $6.85@7, north- 
western spring patents $7.25@7.50, and 
standard bakers patents $6.90@7.10, 

Feed is still scarce and in fairly good 
demand, although millers continue to re- 
quire flour shipments with feed. In cer- 
tain sections the trade is dull, and bro- 
kers are complaining. Buyers are paying 
cash, however, in many instances, indicat- 
ing a general improvement in business. 
Standard bran is quoted at $35 ton, spe- 
cial flour middlings at $40, standard mid- 
dlings at $35, and red dog at $41. 


NOTES 
W. R. Meech, local manager for Lyon 
& Greenleaf, spoke before the tri-state 
conference of credit men in Richmond on 
“Credit Sense.” Several other represen- 
tatives of the flour trade attended. 
Movement of flour for export through 
Hampton Roads is on the increase, and 
it is believed the trip of a representative 
of the port commission to Europe last 
year has had the effect of stimulating 
shipments through this port. Scattered 
cargoes of flour for Great Britain and 
the Continent are coming through from 
the Middle West at a rapid rate. 
JoserH A. Lesiie. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn.—After a temporary 
period of activity there is another calm 
in the flour market, southeastern buyers 
displaying practically no interest. Ag- 
gregate shipments continue fairly good, 
due to specifications on old sales, these 
continuing of good proportions. Mills 
have sufficient flour sold to continue to 
operate at 50 per cent of capacity until 
June 15. 

Prices have ruled fairly steady, al- 
though anxiety to sell has been shown 
at some mills. Quotations at the close 
of the week: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $8.10@8.50; standard or 
regular patent, $7@7.50; straight pat- 
ent, $6.50@6.85; first clears, $5.50. 

Spring and hard winter wheat flours 
have been strong, with hand-to-mouth 
sales. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $6.75@7.25. 

Mills are cleaning up surplus wheat, 
and are buying sparingly. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.55@1.57, Nash- 
ville, having moved in a narrow range. 

Demand for millfeed is less active, 
with tone of prices slightly easier, al- 
though mills have been selling output 
from day to day. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $31@33; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $35@37. 

Corn meal prices are strong, with 
light sales by large- commercial mills. 
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Prices: bolted, in sacks, per cwt, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.95@2; unbolted, 
$1.90@ 1.95. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 22-28 ...... 197,730 105,733 53.4 

Previous week .. 190,980 96,821 50.7 

One year ago.... 181,890 86,417 47.5 

Two years ago... 214,680 85,113 39.6 

Three years ago. 179,340 73,774 41.1 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported to the Grain Exchange: 


April 28 April 21 

l= ee er 53,000 50,500 

We: 6c baie 66400-0008 115,000 147,000 

Ce, Me oes bisa st eeenes 207,000 156,000 

OMte, BUD ov ccccecssvvnee 725,000 760,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for the week ending April 28 were 154 
cars. 

The W. H. Adams Flour & Grain Co., 
Inc., with $45,000 capital stock, is a new 
company at Birmingham. 

Malcolm Fuhrer, of the Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind.,; was a 
recent visitor to the Nashville market. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—The flour, feed 
and grain trades in this territory are 
extremely dull. The end of the May op- 
tions is expected by flour millers to give 
new life to the trade. Millers are un- 
able to account for the extreme life- 
lessness of business, except by saying 
that bakers are not buying at the pres- 
ent position of prices, and what little 
flour is delivered to them has come out 
of old contracts, 

No export business was done, and or- 
ders from the domestic trade were of 
a hand-to-mouth volume. The steady 
decline in sterling exchange is held ac- 
countable for. the dullness of the Euro- 
pean market, and millers do not look 
for betterment in this department of the 
world’s market until conditions in Eu- 
rope warrant higher foreign exchange 
rates. 

The progress of spring is making in- 
roads into the feed business, which until 
the present has been surprisingly good. 
The growth of pastures and meadows to 
a point where some grazing by cattle 
and horses is possible has caused a slack- 
ening in buying. Business, however, is 
better than normal for this time of the 
year. The feed trade during the entire 
year to date has been the best, prob- 
ably, that millers have experienced for 
some time, although the winter has been 
the least severe of any for years. Trad- 
ing during the week ending April 28 
was comparatively small. Light out- 
put has prevented price declines. 

Grain receipts in Indianapolis for the 
week were unusually light, with the av- 
erage probably two to three cars a day. 
There is a ready market in the cash 
department for all grain arriving, how- 
ever, which indicates the market is fair- 
ly stable. Little wheat is moving in 
this territory, due to two causes: first, 
there is little in the country; second, 
farmers are too busy with spring work 
to take their grain to market. Mills are 
offering $1.31 bu for No. 2 red, which is 
8c higher than a few weeks ago. The 
wagon market is paying 90@95c bu for 
corn and 52@55c for oats, with little 
of either available. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 411,¢ to New York, April 28: 
wheat, No. 2 red, $1.28@1.30; corn, No. 
3 white 7614@79c, No. 4 white 754,.@ 
78c, No. 3 yellow 7514,@7814c, No. 4 
yellow 741,,@77c, No. 3 mixed 75@781,¢, 
No. 4 mixed 74@77c; oats, No. 2 white 
433, @441,,c, No. 3 white 43@44c. 

Inspections, April 28: wheat No. 3 
red 1 car, No. 4 red 1; corn, No. 2 white 
23, No. 3 white 5, No. 2 yellow 15, No. 
8 yellow 4, No. 2 mixed 3, No. 3 mixed 
2, No. 6 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 7, 
No. 3 white 4, No. 4 white 1; rye, No. 
4, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 








The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended April 28: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

gi Pe A 8,834 34 

Previous week .. 10,550 46 

FORP BHO cccecss 7,000 31 

ae PRON OOD 2a cscivvivns 7,634 33 

Stocks in store April 28, 1923......... 16,380 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

n Out 

SERS Perr rye 22,000 5,000 

2. Pee ere 417,000 120,000 

eee ee ee 206,000 104,000 

SPOT res: eee 4,000 ° 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

April 28, 1923. 752,431 394,000 187,000 2,000 

April 29, 1922. 111,000 219,000 198,000 coos 

April 30, 1921. 68,000 164,750 182,710 3,500 


NOTES 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) Grain & Feed 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation 
with the state secretary. The company 
will deal in hay, grain and feed. Direc- 
tors are Fred Vawter, E. E. Sluss and 
M. A. Isaacs. 


The Fleischmann Co. has leased the 
$50,000 building to be erected by the 
Thomas A. Moynahan Construction Co. 
on the block between Fulton and Spring 
streets, facing East Ohio Street, this 
city. The lease is to run 30 years, and 
involves a rental of $113,400, or $3,780 
a year. The building is to be ready for 
occupancy by the middle of the sum- 
mer. J. B. Minor, manager of the 
Fleischmann company in Indianapolis, 
said the company would move from its 
present quarters in the Wulsin Building. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


MOBILE 

Mosite, Ava.—The week ending April 
28 ey a large export flour business 
to Mobile. The optimism that prevailed 
in the previous week in the face of un- 
usually small shipments was well justi- 
fied when the records of the custom 
house showed that the week was the best 
of the year with respect to flour ship- 
ments, as well as grain. Total flour ex- 
ports were between 20,000 and 30,000 
bbls, breaking the record for any one 
week’s shipments, and being about 50 
per cent of the total for the month. 
Practically all of this was destined for 
ports in or near the Windward Islands 
group. Shipments to Haiti led, Port au 
Prince taking the largest amount, 7,995 
bbls. Cuba was next, with 5,150 bbls, 
Havana taking 1,450. 

Flour shipments: Nuevitas, 950 bbls; 
Puerto Tarafa, 550; Antilla, 1,150; Ha- 
vana, 1,450; Sagua la Grande, 500; Ma- 
tanzas, 550; Port au Prince, 7,995; Aux 
Cayes, 1,115; Kingston, 1,175; Ponce, 
500; Loiza, 850; San Domingo, 600; Mar- 
tinique, 1,400; Puerto Spain, 700; Pointe- 
a-Pitre, 850; Puracoa, 825. 

Grain shipments: corn, to Havana, 
6,750 bus; oats, to Havana, 13,508 bus; 
to Port au Prince, 250. 

Other shipments are on the way, and 
shipping interests are gratified over the 
outlook. Word has been received of a 
large shipment from Kansas that will 
move to some European port, probably 
in Germany, and this will be passing 
through early in May. 

The local flour market has been rather 
unsettled, there being a difference of 
opinion among dealers both as to prices 
and demand, On the whole, however, 
there is a marked improvement over the 
previous week, one dealer reporting a 
good increase in big orders, coupled with 
the usual run of small orders. Toward 
the latter part of the current week, the 
demand was lighter, due, probably, to 
the end of the month and a consequent 
readjustment in stocks. 

Flour prices are about the same on the 
average, although one dealer reported 
an advance in prices of all grain and 
grain products in the last 10 days, with 
an upward tendency. At the present 
time sales are not on replacement prices, 
but this will be the case soon, if the 
expected advances continue. 

Average flour prices, per bbl, in car 
lots, basis 98’s, jute: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, $7@8.50 (no demand 
for other patents in hard winter flour) ; 
spring wheat flour, short patent $8.70, 
straight patent $7.20, first clear $7.45, 
second clear $6.70; soft winter wheat 
flour, short patent $8 (average), straight 
patent $7.50 (average), low grade $7. 
Self-rising flour, 25c per bbl over the 
above prices; bakers flour, Kansas hard 
wheat, $6.50. ; 
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The millfeed market is a bit stiffer, 

with only a fair demand. Prices are 

about the same, bran being quoted at 

$1.90@2 per ewt, and shorts at $2@2.25, 
NOTES 

H. C. Walker, of the Walker Bread 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was a recent 
visitor to Mobile. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign is 
being pushed in Mobile, and the sign, 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” 
is seen on billboards and street cars all 


* over the city. 


Emory J. Price, southern sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills (o., 
stopped over in Mobile en route to the 
Southern Bakers’ Association convention, 
and called on his friends in the trad. 

Mobile’s growing importance as a ‘our 
distributing center was demonstr::ted 
anew with the announcement that | -le- 
heart Bros., of Evansville, Ind., ‘iad 
established an agent in Mobile to | an- 
dle their local depository and dis’ ib- 
uting warehouse. Frank Hatcher, or- 
merly connected with the C. C. Si ider 
Co. as its local agent, will handle  +le- 
heart Bros.’ business in this section. He 
will bring the flour to Mobile in car 
lots to be distributed from the \ ire- 
house. 

Last November the people of Ala!) ina 
voted to amend the state-constituti ; to 
permit the extension of the state’s c: dit 
to an amount not exceeding $10,00: 000 
for the development of the state’s nly 
seaport, Mobile, but the validity of the 
enabling act passed by the legis: ure 
was debated, and plans have been de- 
layed until the matter can be co: «id- 
ered by the state supreme court. .\; it 
is practically certain that the court will 
render a decision favorable to the port, 
plans are being worked out by mem ers 
of the Alabama state harbor commis ion 
for the expenditure of the money as 
soon as it is available. It is expected 
that a large and modern grain elevator 
will be among the first items to receive 
consideration, and it is hoped that ad- 
ditional flour facilities will also be pro- 
vided. 

J. O. Forsyvit. 


EVANSVILLE 


EVANSVILLE, INp.—Business during the 
week ending April 28 was reported by 
millers to be very quiet. The lower 
grades of flour are still popular beciuse 
of price, but there is a heavier demand 
for the better grades in some parts of 
the Evansville territory. Mills are still 
working full time on deferred orders. 

The demand for millfeed has  slack- 
ened considerably, and the price has 
slumped. Pastures are turning green 
and grass is coming up under the influ- 
ence of spring weather. Farmers are 
busy with delayed work. There wil! be 
the usual acreage of corn, which wil! he 
sown on some land where wheat was 
winter killed. 

Closing quotations for the week, f.».)., 


Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload  |ots: 
best patents, $7.50@8 bbl; straits, 
$6.50@7; Kansas, $7@7.50; clears. in 


jutes, firsts $4.50@4.65, seconds $4.'5@ 
4.25. 
* * 
Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bro-., is 
making a tour of the southern mar!..'ts. 
W. W. Ro: . 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga.—Flour trade was »!'- 
row and dull during the latter par! of 
the week ending April 28. Demand 4s 
checked by the decline in grain, and |) \y- 
ing was confined to small and bro’ «n 
shipments. Very little business 4s 
booked ahead, but commitments m ‘le 
several weeks ago are being ordered iit 
as needed. Stocks are generally mi ‘l- 
erate to good, and sufficient to meet | ¢- 
mand, 

Wheat millfeeds also showed sv \¢ 
weakness, due to a check in demand, : 
prices are somewhat lower as a res |. 
Hominy feed declined, and demand \ :'s 
slow. 

Cottonseed meal continues very di'|, 
and demand is disappointing. Cott 
oil mills are carrying the bulk of ‘:° 
stocks. The season’s crush has been ¢c0'!- 
cluded. ; 

Hay receipts are very light, and pric’s 
lower on poor demand. Stocks are su'- 
ficient to meet needs. 

J. Hore TicNer 
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Cash also was slashed 10c the $1.24@1.31, No. 3 $1.22@ 








Weakness at Minneapolis caused RYE—Closed %@ic lower. 








the reduction here. An early opening of 
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DULUTH, APRIL 28 
ma FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
_ Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, 
| LO, =e 
cottons: 
ae nites 
yt i Family patent.......$7.15@7.45 
ation, Bakers patent........ 6.95@7.20 
ue First clear, jute..... 5.55@5.80 
‘our Second clear, jute.... 3.90@4.05 
ted No. 2 semolina....... 6.50@6.75 
a Durum patent ....... 6.15 @6.40 
zle- RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
iad | Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, 
an- pure white, $4. 90; No. 2 straight, $4.60; No. 
ib 3 dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.20; No. 8 rye, 
id $4.35. 
Pill WH 2AT—Mixed sentiment 
)ider consta tly changing. In futures as in cash, 
’ rle- durv.. stood out the most prominent, 
He as rds interest and volume of trading. 
: Light offerings of spring. Stocks increased 
car 143 ' bus. in the week ending April 
re- un lighter receipts and freer shipping 
op ‘ions. At the close of business, 
nier!. elevators hold 13,398,000 bus. 
r CLOSING PRICES 
) : 
lit I closing prices of northern wheat, 
- t cents per bushel: 
te --Dark northern—, -—Northern-—, 
nly | No.1 No.2 |No1 
the § \ tcc oe 127 
ure Ai 3... 1808 1278 
A 7 1314 1284 
de- 5... 182 129 
id- 6... 181 1283 
it A 7.00 SER 127! 
will Al 28.40, tae 126 
we ——Ampber durum——, -——Durum—, 
ort, Ap No. 1 No. 2 ; 
ers .eee 1213@12383 1194@122 
sion SS .00% 1219 @1233 1193@1223 
, \ R400. te $11 53 1214@1243 
as } 25.... 1263@127% 1243@1263 
cted Q0..., 1268@127h 1244@1268 
ator 27.... 125 @126 123 @125 
ceive 28.... 128 @124 121 @123 
ad Daily closing prices of coarse grain, 
_ cents, per bushel: 
pre Corn Oats 
No. 3 No. 3 
it, ) mixed white 
April 81. <vcan . 744 398 @405 
April 98> scsceud 74% 399@403 
April 36 cccsic . 77% 413@433 
the Been BB iseces . 78h 418@438 
oe April 26 wc.coss 783 te th 
ny April 9T sixeas . 77h 41 
wer Apetl SE ccedece OO ttt Sth 
ruse H Daily closing prices of wheat 
and ; ing the week, per bushel: 
; of ¥ -——Spring———  —- —Durum—, 
still May July Sept. M 


April 21 ...1293 1253 126 
. April 23 ...128§ 130 126 
ick- April 24 ,..129% 131 127 
April 25 ...130 1319 1274 


bas April 26 ...129 1814 129 
een April 27 ...1283 1303 127 
iflu- April 28 ...127 1294 1253 
re RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
x Receipts and shipments by weeks 
| be Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
was r———-Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1928 1922 1921 19 1921 
fi Spring .... 189 156 365 
np Durum .... 760 361 216 
its: Winter .... 1 16 4 
its, eyo 
in Totals ... 900 633 685 
; Gere ..é20s «. 196 54 
I@ GOts .ccasd) an +. 10 
Rye ....... 565 195 207 
Bonded.. 1 oe e. 
F q Barley ... 50 3 54 
, 1s Bonded... - as ee 
ts. Flaxseed ., 12 9 38 
Bonded.. oe 95 ee 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s 
sis 7—Domestic——, 
. 1923 1922 1921 
of : Corn .... 289 6,756 148 


a Oats .... 688 5,928 6,071 
’ 3 Rye .....10,811 3,727 296 
: Barley ... 652 463 108 

Flaxseed.. 9 81 1,630 





as 
le 4 GRAIN STOCKS 
at Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
d- bushels (000’s omitted): 
a 7-Wheat stocks—, 
cong 1922 1921 
us. bus. . 
1e€ 1, 2 dk n) ~— 
d 1,2 § 481 311 37 
t : ak n l 
. nor 17 
is All other ‘ welivos 
spring ..2,297 746 624 
al] 1,2 am 4 
ants 1, 2 dur 2,0 
ton All other , Phy SF " 
ihe durum ..8, ~~ 3,855 585 
ane Winter .., 26 4 
Mixed never, Se 65 
CCS _. Totals .13,398 5,493 1,427 


FLAXSEED 





July suffered a price br 





navigation is expected once the Soo clears, 
receipts of Argentine flaxseed by boat 
are not improbable. 


demand from millers and 


1 closed at 83%c; No. 2, 
81@83c; No. 4, 80@81c. 
CORN—Closed 2c higher. 


82% @83%c; No. 3, 


demand from industries and shippers; offer- 


ac 


oa 


38 white, 81@81%c; 
81%c; No. 3 mixed, 7 


OATS—Closed % @ic higher. 





CHICAGO, APRIL 28 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round 


moderate; demand good, industrial and ship- 

Basis sharply improved. 

closed at 45% @47%c. 
BARLEY—Closed easy. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


Receipts, 88 cars; 


Serer re eee eee ee ee and easy, with light offerings and good malt- 
Spring patents, jute 
Spring straights, jute ........ eee 
Spring clears, jute 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


47@49-lb test, — at 7 
fair to good, ee 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Clear, Kansas, jute... 


375,920 264,350 1,181,035 


Straight, southern, jute 
Clear, southern, jute 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 28 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
WHEAT—No special activity in the cash 
millers picked up the 
offerings of red winters, and bought sparing- 
Elevators took bulk of 
the moderate offerings for mixing purposes. 
About 100,000 bus were sold to go into store, 
and sales for shipment totaled 90,000 bus. 
Receipts of all wheat were 213 cars, 
pared with 242 last week. Premiums on No. 
1 red were 12@14c over May, No. 


y, prompt shipment: 


ly of other varieties. : PME As Fables F : ; . 3 ‘ 


MILLFEED—Current 


1%c over; No. 1 dark northern 5@12c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over. 
CORN—Prices higher, although they suf- 
fered a setback on Friday, 
of offerings from elevator interests who were 
taking corn out of store to sell 
Shipping trade fair, with sales for shipment 
totaling 1,135,000 bus. 
: No. 2 mixed 83% @S84c bu, No. 3 
mixed 82% @83%c, No. 4 mixed 81c; 
yellow 83% @865c, 
No. 4 yellow 83c; No. 
3 white 83@83%c. 
RYE—Market easier. 
with fair sales to go into store. 
, with receipts totaling 63 cars, 
was quoted at 85@ 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 


CORN—Cash prices, 


3 yellow 83% @84c, 


white 83% @84c, No. AND SHIPMENTS 


~-- ent - So. — 
Fair local demand, 1 92 





local hard winter, $6.30 


MILL FEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 





wheat snthed “teed. 
wheat middlings 


WHEAT—Receipts, 48 cars, 29 aa. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 


an S 


MILWAUKEE, APRIL 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 
cars, 53 contract. 


15 cars, 14 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, —Shipments—, 





Spring straight ...... 





Rye flour, white .. : 
Rye flour, straight .. 





7-—Bonded——..__ Corn flour, 100 Ibs .. 


LOUIS, APRIL 28 


Corn grits, 100 lbs ... FLOUR — Quote, 


MILLFEED—Higher. 
less keen, but mills sold up and offering little. 
Spot call active; 
Bran 50c@$1 higher; middlings up 50c ton. 
Meal nominally higher; 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


gluten feed up $1 
Comparative prices, car lots, per ton, 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
y 
Standard bran... .$30.560@31.00 $25.00@25.50 SGN SS AO ce pe 


WINTER FLOUR 


St. fine middlings. 
Flour middlings... 


MILLFEED—Mixed car lot sales sant ab- 
sorbed the bulk of what little millfeed the 
Demand was quiet, 


Reground oat feed. 


mills had to offer. 
about equal to the limited offerings. 
reflected. a downward tendency, but there 
was no material change in quotations, which 
were, per ton, in 100-lb sacks; hard winttr 
soft winter bran, 


Cottonseed : meal.. 


WHEAT—Closed ‘1@20 lower. 
cars; last week, 25; 


bran, $30@30.25; 
30.50; gray shorts, 

WHEAT—Soft winter wheat demand slow, 
and confined to the choicest types and to 
cheap milling qualities. 
light, and apparently easily satisfied. 
Not much disposition on the 


steady and unchanged. Closing prices: No. 1 
dark Dakota northern $1.26@1.33, No, 2 $1.24 
@1.29, is $1.22@1.26; No. 1 red winter 
m. ry 36, No. 2 $1.30@1.34, No. 3 $1.26@ 
hard winter ty te 26, No. 


Ww Requirements were 
eak and declining. Since April 21 the 
eak of 1743 @23c for 





part of buyers to take hold. Receipts, 293 
cars, against 203 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.37, No. 8 red $1.29@1.32, No. 
4 red $1.26, No. 1 hard $1.25, No. 2 hard 
$1.24. 

CORN were seemingly in com- 
mand of the situation, as when they with- 
drew their offerings a fractional gain was 
made, but when pressure was applied, the 
market quickly took on a downward ten- 
dency. Cash demand was fair. Receipts, 
313 cars, against 259. Cash prices: No, 2 
corn 83c, No. 3 corn 814@834c, No. 4 corn 
80c; No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 yellow 82§3@ 
83c; No. 2 white 84@85c, No. 3 white 814@ 
82c, No. 4 white 80c. 

OATS—Reports on the new oats crop 
showed improvement, due to recent rains 
and, with generally favorable weather and 
the weakness in corn, a decline was easily 
attained. Receipts, 126 cars, against 165. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 47@474jc; No. 3 
oats, 464@46§c; No. 4 oats, 454@464c; No. 
2 white, 464c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—-Receipts-——_, —-Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 








Flour, bbls. .. 97,690 79,470 118,560 97,960 
Wheat, bus. ..538,800 412,800 510,610 353,970 
Corn, bus, ...453,792 198,900 319.620 229,020 
Oats, bus. ...494,000 312,000 535,990 298,150 
Rye, bus. ..:.133,100 5,500 21,280 1,590 
Barley, bus. .. 12,800 3,200 TBEO ceccs ° 





BUFFALO, APRIL 28 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 





Best patent, spring ............ -.$7.70@7.95 
Bakers patent ....cccsccccscscces 7.45 @7.65 
Pivet COMP ccc cccccseccccccsvece 5.80@6.05 
MD SUMED 6-0.00-00.5 0400068696 5.35 @5.60 
TO, GETMAE wccwsceces Ficeheeeen 5.25@5.35 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
Bs: DON woke dei cdneccsreucsen $.....@33.75 
Standard middlings, ton ....... .....@33.75 
Flour middlings, ton .......... e+ee © @36.50 
Beemeee BOGE, GER a ccccsveesecsas ae @ 37.50 
Pee GO, GOD 6600056 ep cccecves «eee» @39.00 
Hominy feed, white, ton........ 37.00 @37.50 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ..... «++. 36.25@36.75 
Cracked Corn, tOR ccccccccesccse 37.25 @37.75 
Giutem feed, tom .ncpccccvcccces 41.05 @ 41,25 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ...... 43.00@44,00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 52.25@52.75 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 49.50@50.00 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 45.25@45.50 

WHEAT—tThere is some inquiry for soft 
white winter, but mills are not disposed to 
pay asking prices. 

CORN 
declines. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 94c; No. 3 
yellow, 98c; No. 4 yellow, 89c, 

OATS—Buyers are restricting purchases to 
meet pressing needs. Closing: No. 2 white, 
53@54c; ‘No. 3 white, 52c; No. 4 white, 50%c. 

BARLEY—tThere is a good inquiry for 
malting barley. Receipts are light. Malt- 
ing is quoted at 82@84c, and feed at 74@78c, 
on track, through billed, Malting in store, 
80@82c; opening shipment, 78@80c. No. 2 
was nominally quoted at 95c. 








NEW YORK, APRIL 28 


FLOUR—Market extremely quiet. Busi- 
ness practically nil. Prices high and, as a 
whole, firm. Quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent $7.30@7.90, standard patent $6.60@7.20, 
clears $5.80@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.15, straight $6.35@6.65, clear 
$5.50@6; soft winter straights, $5.85@6.15; 
rye, $4.75 @6.25,—otherwise unchanged. Re- 
ceipts, 283,984 bbls. 

WHEAT—tTrading of large volume. Trade 
puzzled over wheat situation, and opinions 
differ widely as to future, Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.52, nominal; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., export, $1.56; No. 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.41%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.42; No. 2 mixed 
durum, c.i.f., export, $1.36%. Receipts, 327,- 
600 bus. 

CORN—Market influenced by action of 
wheat and by continued reports of strong do- 
mestic situation. Receipts very small at pri- 
mary points. Export demand slow. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.02%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.02; No. 2 white, $1.02%. Receipts, 73,500 
bus. 

Market followed wheat and corn. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 57c; No. 3 white, 
55%ec. Receipts, 80,000 bus, 








BALTIMORE, APRIL 28 
Flour—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


PCE GHGE DASGORE .ciccccccesece $7.15 @7.40 
Spring standard patent ......... 6.65 @6.90 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65 @6.90 
Hard winter straight ..... Ke vouws 6.15@6.40 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near- ar 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white ..........+. seeee 4.90@5.30 
Rye flowr, dark .......6000. severe 430@4.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............. $7.95 
City mills’ winter patent .............. 7.76 
City mills’ winter straights ........ coce 7,40 





Steady but inactive. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$36@36.50; soft winter bran, $36.50@37; 
standard middlings, $36@36.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $38@39; red dog, $41@42; city mills’ 
middlings, $36. 

WHEAT—Declined %@2c; demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 197,180 bus; ex- 
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Seatriz, WasH., Aprit 28, 1923 
With Pacific wheat selling at seaboard 
as high as Chicago May to 4c higher, 
the port mills cannot compete with cen- 
tral western or eastern mills in the At- 
lantic states, in spite of a coast to coast 
freight of 30c per 100 Ibs. Interior 
Pacific northwestern mills, with a wheat 
price .dvantage over port mills of 6@ 
12c ju, are barred from eastern domes- 
tic markets by high freights. As a re- 
sult, interstate domestic business is neg- 
ligibie, excepting to California. 

Export conditions are extremely try- 
ing. The United Kingdom shows no 
interest, South America is buying very 
moderately, and oriental flour demand 
is lifeless, 

Stocks of American flour in China are 
sufficient to meet requirements for some 
time to come, and still accumulating. 











Political conditions in China are, more- 
over, adverse to renewed imports at the 
present time. 


Chinese reports concerning the Yang- 
tze valley wheat crop are that it will 
be very short, in which case the mills 
of Shanghai and throughout the Yang- 
tze valley will probably experience 
another year of light operations. Pacific 
Coast branches of large oriental trading 
companies report a crop promise for the 
Yangtsze valley not to exceed 60 per 
cent of normal, and Shanghai reports are 
still more adverse. A renewal of Chinese 
imports of American flour on a large 
scale is therefore indicated. 

The wheat crops of Manchuria and 
eastern Mongolia, from which Chinese 
mills draw part of their supplies, are 
reported to be normal; that is to say, 
somewhere between 25,000,000 and 35,- 
000,000 bus, but it is too early definitely 
to estimate the yield. As, however, only 
part of these crops reach the mills of 
the central provinces of China, this 
source of supply is quite inadequate to 
provide for steady operating by these 
mills, which on full time grinding would 
require about 65,000,000 bus wheat a 
year. 

Local trade is extremely quiet, and 
buyers are able to obtain concessions. 
Nominally, quotations for soft wheat 
flours are unchanged since a week ago, 
and are as follows: blue-stem family 
patent, $7.30@7.50 bbl, basis 49-Ib cot- 
tons; pastry flour, basis cotton 1/4’s, $5.60 
> pd ; Washington bakers patent, $6.60 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $7@7.50 bbl; Dakota, $7.90@ 
8.55; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.80@7.30. 

The millfeed market is weak, c- 
prices are nominally unchanged. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, in 
Straight cars, delivered, transit points. 

Montana mills are not offering freely. 
Montana mixed feed and bran is quoted 
a ae ton. Low grade flour, $4.10@ 


WITH MILLING COMPANY 25 YEARS 


Alexander Robertson, head miller of 
the Novelty Mill Co., Seattle, died on 
April 21, “Mr. Robertson’s career was 
rather unusual among the milling fra- 
a in that = was a miller with the 

ompany for 25 years, having en- 
tered the employ of the Novelty” Mill 
Co. in 1898. 

Mr. Robertson was born on a farm 
ag Wingham, Ont., in 1868, and began 
i milling experience at the age of 16. 
*€ was successively connected with Hut- 

& Co. millers, of Wingham, Ont., 
Thomas Vollins Flouring Mills, Wind- 


sor, Ont. and Goldie & McCulloh, 
Guelph, Ont. He was married in 1908 
to Marie Lipisky, by whom he is sur- 
vived. His brother, James Robertson, 
who has been with the Novelty Mill Co. 
for 15 years, succeeds him as head miller. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 22-28 ........ 52,800 29,369 56 
Previous week ..... 52,800 25,536 48 
SORE BHO cccvececcs 52,800 18,715 34 
Two years ago .... 52,800 16,255 31 
Three years ago ... 52,800 43,902 83 
Four years ago .... 46,800 34,020 72 
Five years ago ..... 46,800 31,647 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 22-28 ........ 57,000 11,130 20 
Previous week ..... 57,000 18,160 32 
YOOP ABO cccececece 57,000 21,315 37 
Two years ago ..... 57,000 22,092 39 
Three years ago ... 57,000 38,106 67 
Four years ago .... 57,000 31,658 55 
Five years ago ..... 57,000 30,304 63 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau.—Flour is very 
quiet. Cash grain values held within 
narrow limits on the local exchange. 
Trading is limited in volume, light de- 
mand offsetting scarcity of offerings. 
Dealers in the country are not good 
buyers, and indicate lack of interest 
until time for new crop deliveries. 

Indications point to a carrying over 
of wheat into the new season, unless 
consumption and shipments of old crop 
wheat should increase materially. No. 1 
hard white is selling at $2.25@2.30 per 
ctl. Feed wheat is steady at $2@2.25. 
Demand is fair, but the main support for 
these values is found in the hesitancy 
of sellers. 

Barley consumption keeps up well on 
feed grades, but it is probable that ex- 
ports of old crop barley from now on 
will be negligible. Basing figures upon 
stocks of barley as reported Dec. 1, 
1922, 256,000 tons, and allowing 100,000 
tons exported since that date, leaves a 
surplus for local consumption which will 
undoubtedly be entirely used up before 
shipments of new crop barley are avail- 
able. This condition has strengthened 
the local market and, although demand is 
light, feed barley is quoted at $1.70 or 
even more. A few choice lots have 
brought 50c@$1 ton over this figure, but 
buyers were limited to these prices. 

Millfeeds are firm in the north, but 
higher quotations there have failed to 
meet with any response in San Francisco. 
Demand is light, but holders refuse to 
accept lower prices, in view of the fact 
that many of the northern mills are at 
present shut down on account of absence 
of export inquiry for flour. 

Flour prices follow: Dakota fancy 
patent $8.40@8.90, standard patent $8@ 
8.50, clear $7.35; Montana fancy patent 
$7.50@8.25, standard $7.10@7.85, clear 
$6.70; Kansas fancy $8.20, standard $6.75 
@7.30, cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, 

NOTES 

Receipts at San Francisco during 
March are reported as follows: wheat, 
2,448 tons; barley, 20,087; beans, 184,390 
sacks (including 139,388 sacks foreign 
beans). 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves, in tons, on April 
1: wheat, at Port Costa 7,368 tons; 
Stockton 13,135; San Francisco 68; bar- 
ley, Port Costa 30,800, Stockton 3,402, 
San Francisco 3,231; beans, 101,924 sacks. 

The California co-operative crop re- 
porting service of the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture reports that the 
condition of wheat on April 1 was 75 
per cent of normal, compared with 94 at 
the same date last year and a 10-year 
average of 91. Early sown wheat on 
summer fallow lands was holding its 
own on April 1. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Ore.—There was a mod- 
erate amount of business in the local 
flour market during the week ending 
April 28, buyers showing more interest, 
owing to the strength of wheat. Prices, 
while firm, were unchanged at $7.55 for 
family patents, $7.05 for bakers hard 
wheat and $7.30 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. The export flour market con- 
tinues inactive. 

Not much was done in millfeed outside 
of the local trade, but as stocks are light 
prices held firm at $34 ton for mill-run 
and $46 for middlings. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

April 22-28 ........ 62,000 33,888 5 
Previous week ..... 57,000 28,263 49 
VOGF BHO ccccesoccs 57,000 24,969 43 
Two years ago ..... 48,000 21,975 45 
Three years ago ... 48,000 45,246 94 
Four years ago .... 42,600 33,895 79 
Five years ago ..... 33,000 24,645 74 


There was very little demand for mill- 
ing wheat, but there was a strong call 
for export grades, particularly club and 
forty-fold, which was taken at $1.30 bu. 
Red Walla was also wanted at $1.24. 
White wheat was taken to fill parcel 
sales made to Europe, and red wheat 
was wanted for a good-sized parcel lot 
sold to the Japanese, 

New crop export business has begun 
with the Orient, the principal buyer. So 
far, in excess of 15,000 tons of new 
white wheat have been sold, all in par- 
cels. There are rumors of new crop 
cargo business with Europe, but they 
could not be verified. 

Several dealers are making offers for 
new wheat on the basis of $1 bu net, 
to grower, but_as a rule farmers do not 
show a disposition to contract at this 
time. J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 
Ocpen, Uran.—Market conditions are 
considerably improved, with heavier 
shipping instructions from southeastern 


points. Pacific Coast trade shows re- 
newed interest, and local demand is 
heavier. Flour prices have been some- 


what altered, soft wheat flours remain- 
ing the same but family patents showing 
a slight decline locally. Local quota- 
tions: soft wheat flours $5.80@6 bbl, 
bakers flour $6.20@6.40, family patents 
$6@6.20, car lots, 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Quotations to the southeastern trade 
were at $6.60@6.80 bbl for soft wheat 
straights and $6.80@7 for high patents, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. 

California buyers were quoted $6.40@ 
6.75 for family patents and $6.85@7 for 
bakers flour, 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
California common points. 

Bran continued to advance in price, 
with demand exceeding the supply in 
most instances. Shipments were made 
to California on the basis of $40@42 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., California common points; 
the Ogden price was $36@37, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Wheat has gained in value, with very 
little moving into the terminals except 
from milling company country elevators. 
The Ogden price for No. 1 hard winter 
is $1.31@1.36 bu; northern hard spring, 
$1.33@1.37; No. 1 soft white, $1.27@1.31; 
these prices eo for grain sold on 
transit billing, with freight paid to Og- 
den. 

NOTES 

The Goshen (Utah) Roller Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has applied to the Utah state 
— for appropriation of five: sec- 
ond feet of water from Current Creek 
for domestic and culinary use on the 
Elberta tract. 

Seed certification rules for Utah have 
been completed by the state board of 
agriculture and the Utah Agricultural 
Coll Certification will be afforded 
for dicklow, turkey red or federation 
wheat and for Swedish select oats. 

E. S. Carpenter, travelling e agees 
tive of the National Biscuit .5 With 
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headquarters in San Francisco, his home 
being in New Haven, Conn., was in- 
stantly killed, and June B. Sharp, rep- 
resenting the same company in Utah 
territory, was injured, in an automobile 
accident on April 26, when the automo- 
bile which Carpenter was driving left 
the state highway pavement and over- 
turned in the softer dirt alongside the 
road, W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los AnGeELes, Cat.—Business has been 
fair, some buyers being inclined to an- 
ticipate their needs until new wheat 
flour is available for shipment; however, 
no orders of special consequence have 
been reported. 

Prices range as follows: Kansas 95's 
$6.75@7 bbl, short patents $7@7.25; 
Montana 95’s $6.75@7, short patents $7 
@7.25; Utah-Idaho 95’s $6.75@7, short 
patents $7@7.25. Pacific Northwest 
prices ranging about the same as the 
above. 

The inquiry for millfeed is not quite 
as keen as it has been, but there is still 
a good demand. Prices: Utah-Idaho 
red, $387@38 ton; Montana, $36@37; 
white, $39@40. Kansas prices are still 
out of line with this oadeeh. The bulk 
of the receipts are from the Northwest, 
but offerings from that section are slack- 
ening. 






MONTANA 
Great Farts, Mont.—Flour and feed 
prices remain unchanged. Activity is 
about normal for the season. The prices: 
patent flour $7 bbl, and first clear $5, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots. Bran $27 ton and standard 

middlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 

The Great Falls Ad Club has indorsed 
the plan for a nation-wide campaign for 
“Eat More Wheat.” 

Carl Carlson and P. Istello, bakers 
for the Haley bakery, this city, had a 
narrow escape from death when the 
boiler in the plant was destroyed by an 
explosion. ~ 

Butte bakery interests are united in 
their effort to promote the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign, according to L. F. 
Rousey, manager of the Federal bakery. 
Mr. Rousey believes that there can be 
widespread interest. developed in the 
idea, and with that accomplished he 
thinks bread sales will show a healthy 
increase. 

Jared Watkins, inspector for the War 
Finance Corporation, has returned from 
a tour of the northern part of Mon- 
tana. He stated that winter wheat in 
territory visited by him seemed to be 
making a good start, and that there had 
been little winter kill. He thinks the 
acreage is slightly below last year. Seed- 
ing is in progress, and much spring 
wheat had been planted before the mid- 
dle of April. Joun A. Curry. 


TO DISCUSS SELF-RISING FLOUR 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The South Central 
States Food, Feed and Drug Association 
and Central States Food, Feed and Dairy 
Association will hold a joint meeting in 
Louisville on May 1-4. 

Self-rising flour will be one of the im- 
portant topics that will come up for 
discussion. H. M. Robertson, Montgom- 
ery, of the Alabama department of agri- 
culture, will lead in the discussion. Other 
matters of interest to the milling trade 
will be considered. 

Lieutenant Governor S. Thruston Bal- 
lard, president of the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., millers, Louisville, will be one of the 
prominent speakers, and will discuss 
“How the Co-operative Spirit May Be 
Developed Between Manufacturers and 
Regulatory Officers.” 

he delegates to the joint convention 
will be guests of the Ballard & Ballard 
Co. at a luncheon, May 2. 
Joun Lerper. 








INSTALL SEED CLEANING MACHINERY 
. The Diamond Mills, Evansville, Ind., 
announce that they are installing in the 
warehouse formerly owned by W. H. 
Small & Co., modern seed cleaning ma- 
chinery which is expected to be ready for 
operation by July 1. The company will 
handle a complete line of field seeds and 
seed grain, the department to be in charge 
of L. E. Steffee. 
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Letter from Bernard J. Rothwell to The Northwestern Miller Upholds 
Necessity for Duties and Maintains that the Farmers and Millers of 
the United States Have Materially Benefited by Protection 


The following communication from 
Bernard J. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Boston, Mass., 
and Winona, Minn., and the reply of 
The Northwestern Miller thereto, are 
published in full with the approval of 
Mr. Rothwell. 


Mr. Rothwell’s Letter 


Boston, Mass., April 17, 1932. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Disavowing any desire for con- 
troversy, it nevertheless, in the judg- 
ment of many prominent millers in vari- 
ous sections, appears advisable to take 
issue with The Northwestern Miller in 
its periodic criticisms of the present 
tariff upon wheat and wheat products; 
specifically with its editorial in the issue 
of April 4 entitled “It Works Both 
Ways.” Newspaper reproduction of this 
editorial in the East through press 
agency wire service indicates specially 
interested revision propaganda. 

In so far as these criticisms express the 
individual views of its editor, they are 
entitled to respect; their effect upon the 
agricultural and milling interests of the 
United States is necessarily much less 
harmful than if they are understood to 
represent the opinion of the rank and 
file of the American flour milling in- 
dustry, of which The Northwestern 
Miller is recognized as the foremost 
spokesman. 

The attitude of the flour millers of 
the United States regarding the tariff 
is unmistakably set forth in the declara- 
tion of the Millers’ National Federation 
at its mass convention held in Kansas 
City, Mo., May 31, June 1 and 2, 1922, 
as follows: 


PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURE 


Protection being the economic policy of 
the American people, agriculture is justly en- 
titled to share whatever advantage that pol- 
icy provides. It follows, therefore, that 
duties should be levied on all foreign grains, 
and all products thereof consumed in the 


United States, and that the duties on grain 
and grain products should be equivalent. 

A lower duty on flour than on wheat would 
drive the American miller out of American 
markets,—the most valuable in the world,— 
would deprive the American farmer of his 
best paying customer, and compel him to 
sell his wheat for export at prices fixed by 
the lower-cost land and cheaper labor of 
competing wheat exporting countries, 

Duties on grain and grain products should 
be specific; because of difference in point of 
origin and of entry, ad valorem duties would 
involve confusion, encourage misrepresenta- 
tion and produce serious competitive in- 
equalities, 

The American consumer demands, almost 
exclusively, high grade patent flour, the mill- 
ing of which requires an average of five and 
one half bushels of wheat per barrel, Lower 
grade flours are imported in bond for ex- 
port. Therefore, the duty per barrel on flour 
should be five and one half times the duty 
per bushel on wheat, and the duty on bran, 
middlings, etc., should be two dollars per 
ton, 

To promote more constant operation and 
larger employment of labor, liberal draw- 
back or bonding provisions should permit 
grinding of foreign wheat in American flour 
mills, subject, however, to export of the en- 
tire identical product or the payment of 
duty on such portion as is retained within 
the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 


No one disputes the fact that the en- 
tire structure of American industrial 
and commercial prosperity rests, funda- 
mentally, upon a prosperous agriculture, 
for the latter engages the work of ap- 
proximately half the entire population. 
It follows that the prosperity of the 
other half depends on the purchasing 
power of the farmer. Without such pur- 
chasing power a large proportion of our 
factories must remain idle and a large 
proportion of industrial labor unem- 
ployed. 

The editorial in question refers to 
maintenance of an artificially high price 
for wheat, while the fact is that wheat 
shows a smaller advance over pre-war 
prices than any other commodity, and 
that prices ruling on this crop have been 
unprofitable to the majority of wheat 
growers. 

Will the advocates of free wheat haz- 
ard an opinion as to how much lower 
wheat would have sold in American mar- 
kets during the past several months had 


the added burden of receipts from an 
enormous Canadian crop been imposed? 

Assuming that even the unprofitable 
price which has ruled has been artificial, 
would it not be equally true that price 
on all commodities and the price of 
labor, especially, through organization, 
is far more artificial, and that such 
prices heavily increase the cost of every- 
thing the farmer buys? 

The farmer has fewer dollars today, 
and his dollar buys less than ever be- 
fore in the history of agriculture in the 
Northwest. He is more heavily in debt. 


The very promising “Eat More Wheat” 
movement would do little to restore the . 
prosperity of the American farmer if 
American consumers had to eat the Ca- 
nadian crop in addition to that of the 
United States. 

Do the American people desire even 
normal European industrial conditions 
and standards of living to prevail in the 
United States? Most certainly they do 
not, and any political party advocating 
policies tending in that direction would 
be swamped in defeat. With every rea- 
sonable consideration for foreign peo- 
ples, it is clear that the first duty of the 
American people is to save for its food 
producers and artisans the home market, 
even at the sacrifice of certain foreign 
markets, none of which buy American 
products for any reason other than that 
of superior quality or lower cost. 

Regarding the antidumping law, which 
the editorial referred to especially con- 
demns, there can be no question as to 
the necessity for this provision, which 
should, of course, be intelligently en- 
forced. Without this, Canadian mills 
would undertake in the United States 
the same ruinous price cutting policy 
they have pursued in foreign markets, 





with the result of almost entirely driving 
out American flours. 

Any difference in price that has ex- 
isted between the price of Canadian 
wheat at the Head of the Lakes and 
spring wheat at Duluth or Minneapolis, 
or hard winter wheat at Kansas City, 
would not nearly account for the wide 
difference in price of Canadian and 
American flours in foreign markets. 

Interior Canadian mills are apparently 
able to buy wheat much below Winnipeg 
basis; they have the benefit of lower 
rail freights for equal distances; of 
water rates via the lakes for the greater 
period of the year. They are, moreover, 
seemingly selling in foreign markets re- 
gardless of cost, with the expectation of 
permanently displacing American mills. 
The tariff on Canadian wheat is not the 
chief cause of their very much lower 
prices. 

It would seem obvious that, if Ameri- 
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can milling is not to be irretrievably in- 
jured, the home market must be pro- 
tected from similar tactics, The extent 
of this damage could not be measured by 
the actual amount of Canadian flour sold 


in the United States, but by the effect 
which Canadian prices would have upon 
the entire American product. It would 


certainly be a poor swap to throw open 
a possible market of one hundred and 
ten million people for an impossible one 
of eight million. 

An antidumping regulation in foreign 
tariffs preventing the sale of American 
flour at a lower basis than in the Ameri- 
can markets is utterly unlikely, although 
many now have antidumping provisions 
against competitive products. It is an 
entirely different proposition in a sur- 
plus producing country such as_ the 
United States and importing countries 
such as those in Europe. It would be 
little short of suicidal for any foreign 

vernment to thus increase the cost of 

read. 

Furthermore, most European countries 
already have discriminatory tariffs great- 
ly in favor of wheat and against flour— 
so wide a difference in many cases as to 
prohibit the importation of flour; and 
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the tendency is toward further develop- 
ment of this tp ay tendency not like- 
ly to be halted by any action of the 
United States. 

No one questions the disinterestedness 
of The Northwestern Miller, but it js 
dealing with theory rather than with 
facts. There are other powerful inter. 
ests whose propaganda along this line 
is less disinterested. The inevitable re- 
sult of this theory, in practice, would be 
a complete revolution in the American 
milling industry, whereby numerous high- 
ly efficient plants with which our wheat 
growing states are studded, and in which 
hundreds of millions of dollars have |een 
invested, would be put out of cominis- 
sion, and the bulk of the flour consumed 
in the United States would be miilled. 
either in Canada, at Buffalo, or at «ther 
lake ports. 

It is clear as the noonday sun tht no 
rail rates will be put into effect from 
the Canadian border to interior m'lling 
centers in the United States that .. ould 
enable those mills to compete with mills 
having water-borne rates upon the (‘reat 
Lakes. 

The final result would be the destruc- 
tion of the American wheat growi\g in- 
dustry, thus making the United “tates 
dependent upon foreign countries tur its 
principal breadstuff. There may be some 
few who would view this result with 
equanimity, but the vast majority +ould 
not, and I am sure that the M!'llers’ 
National Federation almost to a man 
would regard it as a national cala) ity. 

Very truly yours, 
Bernarp J. Roruw it. 


The Northwestern Miller’s Reply 
Mrinneapouis, Minn., April 19, | 923. 
Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell, 

Dear Sir: As you know, The N orth- 
western Miller has consistently uphe id the 
policy of equivalent duties on graii: and 
grain products as expressed in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the millers in Kansas 
City last June. Indeed, its editor was 
himself the man who first definitely 
formulated this policy in the declaration 
prepared on behalf of the milling in- 
dustry in 1913. We have, however, :nain- 
tained that it is economically impossible 
for any form of tariff to provide effec- 
tive protection for any commodity the 
domestic price of which depends largely 
on the price at which the exportable sur- 
plus can be sold abroad, 

We entirely agree with you that “the 
entire structure of American industrial 
and commercial prosperity rests, funda- 
mentally, upon a prosperous agricul- 
ture,” and also that wheat “shows a 
smaller advance over pre-war prices than 
any other commodity.” Your statement, 
indeed, seems to prove exactly our point 
that the highest tariff on wheat that this 
country has ever known has been abso 
lutely unable to keep the farm price of 
wheat up to the relative level of other 
basic commodities. 

The “Eat More Wheat” campaign, to 
which you refer, is definitely predicated 
on the annual average production of a 
surplus of 170,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and it is argued that the relatively low 
price received by the farmer is due to 
the fact that this surplus no_ longer 
finds a ready market. In other words, 
the American farmer is suffering ‘rom 
Canadian competition just as definitely 
and just as disastrously through inabil- 
ity to market his eesien abroad «5 he 
would if Canadian wheat were actually 
coming across the border in far gr: ater 
volume than at present. : 

We agree absolutely that the A:eri- 
can farmer ought to have every po- ible 
benefit from protection, but we 1 ain- 
tain that the actual and unquestio: «ble 
facts of the past three years de: .onr- 
strate that tariff protection for w eat 
and its products is an absolute inios- 
sibility so long as we produce an «"10r- 
mous surplus which must find an o tlet 
abroad in competition with the proc cts 
of other countries. In theory the fa: :ner 
is protected by a thirty-cent duty: in 
practice, as the past three years ‘ave 
proved, he is not protected at all, be- 
cause the market price of wheat in the 
United States directly reflects the } ‘ice 
at Liverpool. 

As regards the antidumping claus” of 
the tariff act, and our comments tlicre- 
on, it is probably true, as you sey hat 
some Canadian mills are selling flour 10 
foreign markets regardless of cost, with 
the expectation of permanently disp'ac- 
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ing American mills. No form of United 
States import tariff, of course, can af- 
fect this practice—another illustration 
of the impossibility of providing ade- 
quate protection. As for Canadian flour 
exports to the United States, with Win- 
nipeg wheat practically on a parity with 
wheat at Minneapolis, and considerably 
higher than hard winter wheat at Kan- 
sas City, and .with a tariff barrier of 
seventy-eight cents per hundred pounds, 
the tremendous loss involved in selling 
flour for export to the United States at 
less than production cost will certainly 
suffice to prevent the custom from be- 
coming extensive enough seriously to in- 
terfere with the domestic business of 
mills in the United States. 

You say that an antidumping regula- 
tion in foreign tariffs preventing the 
sale of American flour at a lower basis 
than in the American markets is utterly 
unlikely, and yet, in your next para- 
graph, you state that most European 
countries already have discriminatory 
tariffs greatly in favor of wheat and 
against flour. In other words, the Eu- 
ropean flour millers have succeeded in 
securing a measure of protection for 
thenselves, and they are already show- 
ing themselves quick to seize on any and 
every pretext for preventing by law the 
sale of American flour in their markets 
at competing prices. 

We readily admit that the situation is 
a very serious one, and if there were 
any proof that wheat and flour in the 
United States, with its vast surplus pro- 
duction, were susceptible of tariff pro- 
tection, we should be the first to advo- 
cate it. There is absolutely no question 
of the grain grower’s need of assistance. 
Our argument is simply that the expe- 
rience of the past three years has proved 
that the effect of a general policy of 
protection under present world trade 
conditions has actually been to curtail 
the export market for the surplus United 
States wheat and flour, and thereby com- 
pletely to defeat its own purpose. 





KUSSIAN FOOD REMITTANCES 

The following graphic account of the 
manner in which food remittance pack- 
ages were received by the famine 
stricken Russians during 1921-1922 is 
given by John I. Maitland, an American 
Relief Administration official, reporting 
on the work done in the region of Gomel: 
_“The recipient of the first package in- 
sisted on paying for its delivery, and 
could not understand it when our ware- 
houseman refused to take the money. 
The clerk on the information desk, a 
young girl, helped an old peasant woman 
to fill out an appeal card, and when the 
card was finished the woman fished three 
eggs from a pocket and rolled them 
across the table to the girl, who promptly 
rolled them back. The old peasant was 
insistent, and could not see how any 
semigovernment bureau could operate if 
it did not accept some form of pay for 
every service rendered, 

“The first work was also hampered 
greatly by people kneeling in the en- 
trance of the warehouse to give -thanks 
for receiving P repr, on and also by their 
clutching wildly at the hands and cloth- 
ing of the men working on delivery, 
and showering them with kisses. As the 
population of the cities of the Gomel 
district is about 70 per cent Jewish, and 
as the immigration from this section to 
America was chiefly among the Jewish 
population, the recipients of our food 
packages were mest in that class, al- 
i the chief sufferers of the food 
Shorta 
wee were among the Russian popu- 
_ Consequently, this form of relief. only 
indirectly benefited the Russian popula- 
tion. It benefited them in so far as the 
Price of commodities in the market place 
Was controlled absolutely by the A. R. 
\. 'ssue, On days when our packhouse 
Was closed on account of lack of com- 
tnodities, the price of the products rose 
4 three or four times the price when 
i vee open. This also permitted a great 
Ceal of speculation, as several of the 
Gaal enterprising business people in the 
Pay immediately got in touch with 
Pe in Moscow, and knew even be- 
hrc we in the office did that an A. R. A. 
8 = had been dispatched to us. 

10wever, we took all sible pre- 
the fennel the office to make sure that 
eben reached the Rooels who were 
utely in want.. shipment. of 
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food, after the. allocations had been 
made, but before thé food had been dis- 
tributed, was seized’ by the Young Com- 
munist party, who placed their seals on 
the doors of the packhouse and stated 
that any one interfering with them would 
be subject to arrest. In‘another instance 
the committee in charge of distribution 
attempted to openly sell the products in 
the market and pocket the money. There 
is an old Russian proverb that the Rus- 
sian peasant will cheat God Himself, 
and some of our committee did their 
best to demonstrate this characteristic. 

“During our activities here in the de- 
livery of over 30,000 packages, we have 
made false delivery on two receipts— 
one of five packages on a basis of false 
documents, in which the person taking 
delivery was sentenced to two years in 
prison and had to pay the market value 
of the five packages to the real bene- 
ficiary, and the second resulted from a 
misunderstanding of the name of a bene- 
ficiary in « telegraphic order from Mos- 
cow.” 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN CHINA 


Southern Provinces Steady Importers From 
Dominion—Growing Demand in the 
Northern Section 


Vancouver, B. C.—G. A. Rolf Emery, 
assistant Canadian trade commissioner at 
Shanghai, China, in a communication 
dated February, 1923, gives some inter- 
esting information on crop conditions and 
business prospects, as follows: “From 
and including the Yangtze basin, south 
China’s cereal crop is chiefly rice. North 
of the Yangtze, wheat is the chief cereal 
grown. “As a result of the peculiar phys- 
ical conditions which bring about such a 
division of crops, the south has been a 
steady user of Canadian flour for the 
last 20 years. In the north, however, 
crop conditions have played a vitally 








important part in determining the 
amount of foreign wheat and flour im- 
ported. 


“The last three years have been diffi- 
cult ones for farmers in the north. 
Drouth followed by floods and succeed- 
ed by another drouth have had such a 
harmful effect upon the crops that north- 
ern China has been forced to import 
flour and wheat in larger quantities with- 
in the last six months than for some 
years. Rice has been steadily advancing 
in price, and this season, for the first 
time in 20 years, Shanghai has had to im- 
port 30,000 tons of rice from Saigon. 

“Whether such conditions will continue 
depends to a large extent upon the 
weather. The last four months have 
been exceptionally dry, with only ome 
small rainfall and two light snow flur- 
ries. January, which is usually a rainy 
month, has only had one slight snow 
flurry, hardly sufficient to moisten the 
soil. The next normally wet month is 
not due until June, when the wheat will 
have been harvested. Unless rain comes 
in the next two months, which are usu- 
ally dry, everything points to a bad 
wheat crop in pews Ms China. If the 
present conditions last, China will again 
be forced to import foreign flour in 
larger quantities than the past season. 

“Nearly all the Canadian flour im- 
ported into Shanghai in the past six 
months has been shipped north. There 
it is used for many purposes, such as in 
the manufacture of noodles, macaroni, 
bread mixtures, etc. The Chinese are 
using Canadian flour, with its high per- 
centage of gluten, for mixing purposes. 
The body in the Canadian flour when 
blended with Chinese flours seems to 
make a better product than if the Chi- 
nese flours were used alone. 

“Furthermore, the northern Chinese, 
through their growing of wheat and 
grains and the Sovokenenesh of the fiour 
milling industry, are using greater quan- 
tities of bread and cake mixtures. Again, 
north of the Yangtze rice is too expen- 
sive for the average. These facts seem 
to portend a greater familiarity with 
bread mixtures in the future and, as a 
consequence, a more steady demand for 
flour, which the’ Canadian mills should 
be called upon to supply in increasing 
quantities.” H. M. Cameron. 





The first shipment of Russian grain 
to reach Germany since the war arrived 
at Kiel about the first of March. The 
shipment consists of 2,700 tons of rye. 
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If you discover a good thing it isn’t 
a bad idea to pass it along. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s new book, “Things That Have In- 
terested Me” (Second Series), contains 
one chapter which should be published 
in pamphlet form and scattered broad- 
cast over the world. It was written of 
England but applies to any country. 
Through the extreme courtesy of the 
publishers permission has been obtained 
to reprint “The Fourth Armistice Day” 
intact. It is copyrighted, 1923, by George 
H. Doran Company, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“This morning we shall all cease work 
or play, and meditate upon the heroism 
and the tragedy of the War. The over- 
coatless ex-soldier will cease begging his 
bread in the gutter of Regent Street, 
and the maimed warrior will cease sell- 
ing chocolates, in order to meditate upon 
the heroism and the tragedy of the War. 
A solemn two minutes! It is right that 
we should so meditate; for we are apt 
to forget that if heroes were cheap and 
plentiful, if there were five, six, or sev- 
en million heroes, they were none the 
less heroes, and none the less worthy of 
our most pious gratitude. 

“But while we are pondering over the 
dreadful and magnificent past, we should 
do well also to think clearly about the 
practical aim of those immense campaigns 
whose victorious conclusion we now cele- 
brate. Their aim was to abolish mili- 
tarism and the menace of the gun. To- 
day is the fourth Armistice Day. Heav- 
en knows—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer certainly doesn’t—how much we 
shall spend this year on preparing for 
fresh wars; but, anyhow, last year we 
spent £230,429,000 to this pleasant end. 
Income tax is still 6s in the pound, super- 
tax is still anything up to 9s in the 
pound. We grudge milk to babies, we 
starve children of elementary education, 
the country is ridden with hunger and 
idleness and cold, we put the brake on 
commerce and social relations so as to 
save 614d in the Post Office; but at the 
fourth Armistice Day we are grandly 
spending millions every week in prepar- 
ing for future wars. 

“Matters are not improving, they are 
getting worse. ‘This way to catastro- 
phe’ is painted plainly on the signposts 
of the road along which we are travelling. 
And we travel fatalistically straight for- 
ward, 

“Everybody knows that war is idiotic, 
futile, calamitous, and settles nothing. 
And yet nearly everybody says, “There 
must always be war.’ Why must there 
always be war? In past days people no 
doubt said, ‘Brides must always be won 
by knocking girls on the head and carry- 
ing them off senseless. Evidence must 
always be obtained by torture. Chris- 
tians must always murder each other in 
the name of Christ. Little children must 
always work eighteen hours a day—be- 
cause humar‘nature will always be like 
that.’ Well, they were wrong. Human 
nature did not continue to be like that. 

“War is contrary to common sense, and 
it is therefore absolutely certain that the 
institution of war will one day be ridi- 
culed and slhrivelled out of existence. 
Whether that day shall arrive in our 
time, or long after we are ruined and 
dead, depends on ourselves. It depends 
on you and me and the ordinary fellow 
next door. Human nature does change, 
and all history proves that it changes. 
Just try to do today some of the things 
that human nature approved of even only 
a century ago, and you will quickly find 
out whether human nature changes or 
not! 

“How does human nature change? By 
the action of the individual. It changes 
by you thinking straight and so chang- 
ing your nature, and me _ thinking 
straight and so changing my nature. It 
does not change by each of us waiting 
for the other to begin. Human nature 
will change in its attitude to war by 
casting out fear. War is not the prod- 
uct of courage; it is the product of fear. 
Hence the insane maxim that if you want 





peace you must prepare for war. If 
you prepare for bankruptcy, you will 
have bankruptcy; if you. prepare for war 
you will have war; and equally if 
you prepare for peace you will have 
peace. 

“But the risks, the awful risks, of dis- 
armament! . . . Of course, there will 
be risks, though they will infallibly be far 
less awful than the risks of our present 
policy of arming. The indispensable pre- 
liminary to peace is courage to confront 
the risks, and faith to believe that pub- 
lic opinion (your opinion and mine) can 
be strong enough to stop guns from go- 
ing off. It can be strong enough, you 
know. And a dim, vague notion to that 
effect is gathering force throughout the 
world at exhibiting itself quite bravely 
in the shape of a ‘Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Washington. 

“And the populations are actually tak- 
ing notice! The arrangements for re- 
porting the Washington Conference are 
rong | as elaborate as those for report- 
ing the Landru trial. I do not say this 
cynically, but with serious satisfaction, 
as is fitting on the fourth Armistice 
Day. I count the general interest in the 
Washington Conference as a sign that 
the workless workman, the pinched house- 
wife, and the individual who pays away 
nearly a third of his income for the 
privilege of being misgoverned, have be- 

un to perceive that human nature has 
just got to be changed. The Conference 
may fail—many expect that it will; a 
few hope that it will. But even if it 
does, the next one won’t. Public opinion 
will have been educated.” 


* * 


An interesting- book of recent date is 
“Barnum,” written by M. R. Werner 
and published by Harcourt, Brace. In 
reviewing the volume the New York 
Evening Post says that P. T. Barnum 
disposed by will of an estate of $4,100,- 
000. The name of his firm, Barnum & 
Bailey, is still borne by a great circus, 
and by legal provision will continue to 
be borne at least fifteen years more. 
Sharp, genial, pushing, without a grain 
of taste or modesty, and with a far bet- 
ter knowledge of what the public wanted 
than the public itself, he had all the rest- 
less versatility of the old time Yankee. 
He was not merely the foremost en- 
tertainer of the million in his century, 
but a journalist, a legislator, a Mayor, 
a philanthropist, a manufacturer, a real 
estate promoter, and an author, whose 
books sold 100,000 copies a year. A 
legend grew up about him before he had 
reached middle life. Lately an editor 
has said that Lincoln and Barnum were 
the two typical Americans, and that he 
doesn’t like to think which is the more 
typical of the two. 


“Barnum liked to talk of himself as 
the Prince of Humbugs,” continues the 
Post. “Of all his smart sayings, that 
which seized most on the popular imagi- 
nation was his remark: ‘A new sucker is 
born every minute.’ In his autobiogra- 
phy he would hardly speak frankly of 
any dishonesty, and it is one of his bi- 
ographer’s first duties to refute or con- 
firm the widespread impression that 
Barnum actually was a fraud. Mr. Wer- 
ner accomplishes a satisfactory refuta- 
tion. The showman often indulged in 
gross deception to attract a crowd, but he 
always gave his audiences their money’s 
worth and sent them away satisfied; in 
other words, he deceived but never 
cheated. He began his career by show- 
ing Joice Heth, a negress alleged to be 
above 160 years old and the nurse of 
George Washington, who was proved by 
a post-mortem to be not above eigh 


ty; 
but Mr. Werner makes it clear that . 


really believed in Joice- Heth’s creden- 
tials. Barnum himself was swindled out 
of all his money not once or twice, but 
four separate times, and it is to his 
credit that he never retaliated. When 
he brought Jenny Lind here on a $150,000 
contract and she made $700,000 he vol- 
untarily increased her remuneration. 
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CEREAL CROP SITUATION IN BULGARIA 
By Louis G. MICHAEL 


Consulting Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


In the kingdom of Bulgaria, in sharp 
contrast to the situation in Jugo-Slavia 
and Roumania, agricultural conditions 
have returned nearly to their pre-war 
normal, and the outlook for the future 
is very favorable. The production of 
the five chief cereals in 1921 was equal 
to the average production in 1907-12 in 
the same area, and there was a theoreti- 
cal surplus of about 4,000,000 bus of 
wheat and rye for export, compared with 
a maximum to be expected, in the pres- 
ent area, of no more than 7,500,000 bus. 

The crop of 1922 was lighter, owing to 
unfavorable weather conditions, but al- 
though there was little if any theoretical 
surplus, it was expected that about 
1,000,000 bus would be exported. In the 
autumn of 1922, weather conditions were 
favorable in the most important wheat 
producing districts, and it is reported 
that the acreage sown to winter wheat 
for the crop of 1923 is greater than that 
for 1921, and the prospects are good 
for a total area under cereals greater 
than in any year since 1915. 

The revised official figures for cereal 
production in Bulgaria, in 1921, together 
with the latest estimates for the crop 
of 1922 are shown in the following table, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Cereal Crop— 
Wheat 
PE: bac ebeceewss est Seoyeet 
“Double Rye” 
Barley 
Oats 
Corn 





24,172 


ECT ce 85,600 77,806 

Out of a total production of 43,000,000 
bus of bread cereals in 1921, the food 
requirements were estimated at 29,700,- 
000 bus and the seed requirements at 
9,300,000, leaving a surplus for export 
of 4,000,000 bus, of which 2,600,000 were 


actually exported during the last six 
months of 1921. 
Under normal conditions, with the 


area of the country as at present, the 
production of bread cereals is not likely 
to exceed 47,000,000 bus. 

AREAS UNDER CEREAL CROPS 

The conditions on which these esti- 
mates are based will be better under- 
stood by a more detailed analysis of the 
basic conditions affecting cereal produc- 
tion in Bulgaria, both before and after 
the World War. 

The area of the present kingdom of 
Bulgaria is 25,812,000 acres, or 40,338 
square miles, about the same as the state 
of Ohio. This area has varied greatly 
in the past 10 years as a result of the 
various adjustments which have taken 
place following the Balkans wars and 
the World War. In 1912 the area of 
the old kingdom was 37,198 square miles. 
In 1913 about 3,000 square miles were 
ceded to Roumania, but additional ter- 
ritory was gained in the south. During 
the war a part of the territory ceded to 
Roumania was reoccupied, so that in 
1917 and 1918 the area claimed by Bul- 
garia was about 47,000 square miles. 

While there was a decrease in the total 
production of cereals, particularly in 
1917, 1918 and 1919, the relative propor- 
tions of the areas seeded to the different 
cereals remained practically constant 
throughout the whole period. In Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary and Roumania there 
have been relative decreases in the pro- 
duction of the bread cereals, wheat and 
rye, but in Bulgaria there has been no 
such change. he reason for this is 
that in Bulgaria the peasant produces 
wheat and rye for his own consumption, 
whereas in the countries to the north and 
northwest the peasants are to a large 
extent corn eaters, and wheat was pro- 
duced before the war largely for export, 
or as a cash crop. 

The amount of wheat and rye con- 
sumed as food in Bulgaria is equivalent 
to the total cereal diet, or 8.67 bus per 
capita) per year, for 70.1 per cent of the 
population. The corn consumed is equiva- 
lent to the total cereal diet of 27.1 per 
cent of the population, and the remain- 
ing 2.8 per cent represents the consump- 
tion of barley and oats as human food. 


This is just the reverse of conditions in 
Roumania, where wheat and rye are con- 
sumed to an amount equivalent to the 
total cereal diet. 

In Bulgaria the people are in the habit 
of seeding a certain proportion of their 
land to wheat and rye for their own food 
supply, and the export wheat and rye is 
only the surplus which exists in good 
years over the food and seed require- 
ments. The Roumanians, on the other 
hand, seed a certain proportion of their 
lands to corn for food, and the seeding 
of wheat, the cash crop, depends largely 
upon marketing and export conditions. 


SURPLUS AND DEFICIT AREAS 


Under normal conditions the export 
wheat in Bulgaria comes largely from a 
well-defined region along the Danube 
River, and also from small areas about 
the Black Sea ports of Varna and 
Bourgas. In other parts of the kingdom 
the areas of surplus and deficit are rather 
evenly balanced, and any surplus in one 
district is absorbed by a _ neighboring 
deficit district. Wheat and rye are pro- 
duced to some extent in every part of 
Bulgaria, but the mountainous country 
in the center and southwest of the king- 
dom is a deficit area. In the mountain 
districts the population engages chiefly 
in fruit growing, wine making, sheep 
raising, and to a minor extent in manu- 
facturing. 

Sofia, the capital city, is located in a 
valley which produces a surplus slightly 
above the needs of the rural population, 
but not enough to supply the city itself. 
The new territory acquired from Turkey 
is entirely a wheat deficit area and, con- 
sequently, considerable quantities of 
wheat which formerly figured as exports 
to Turkey will now be classed as internal 
trade. 

The greatest surplus area is in the 
north, along the Danube river, opposite 
the great wheat producing districts of 
Roumania. Some of the surplus from 
this area is shipped by rail south to the 
mountain districts and to the cities. The 
export grain jis shipped on barges either 
up the Danube to central Europe or 
down the river to Galatz in Roumania, 
where it is reshipped to western Europe. 
The territory lost to Roumania in 1913 
was a rich wheat producing area, and 
this loss dinrinishes the potential export- 
ing power of Bulgaria by about 3,000,- 
000 bus. Also, in adjusting the western 
boundary, parts of cereal surplus dis- 
tricts were lost to Jugo-Slavia. Thus, 
with the changes which have taken place 
in the boundaries of the kingdom by the 
loss of surplus areas and the annexa- 
tion of deficit areas, Bulgaria cannot be 
expected to regain its pre-war volume of 
cereal exports. 


CEREAL EXPORTS 


During the 25-year period before the 
war there was a tendency toward a de- 
crease in the exportation of wheat and 
a definite increase in the exportation of 
other cereals, as shown in bus (000’s 
omitted) as follows: 











1886- 1896- 1906- 

1895 1905 1910 
Wheat ....se.06 10,801 11,008 8,224 
RYO wccscceccees 1,618 1,374 1,656 
Bread cereals.... 12,419 12,382 9,880 
Barley .....e0.. 1,169 2,245 1,975 
Oats .cocsssccces 363 1,276 1,165 
COP .cccccvecees 4,253 5,681 6,019 
Millet ....-cee0. 2 179 182 


This decrease in the surplus of wheat 
for export has been accompanied, at 
least during the latter part of the period, 
by an increase in the area seeded to 
wheat. This shows that the decrease in 
exportation has been due to an increase 
in the domestic consumption. 

The present wheat and rye food re- 
quirement of the kingdom of Bulgaria is 
estimated at 29,678,000 bus. The pres- 
ent population is 4,882,439, of whom 70.1 
per cent consume approximately 8.67 bus 
of wheat and rye per capita per year. 
Seed requirements vary with the area 
seeded 


_ As has been already noted, the autumn 








of 1921 was unfavorable for seeding 
winter grain, and the areas under wheat 
and rye were greatly reduced below 
those of the preceding year. In _ the 
summer of 1922 a severe drouth seriously 
damaged the spring grain crops, so that, 
according to the estimates of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Sofia, the 
total exports of all cereals from the 
1922 crop were not likely to exceed 
165,000 short tons. 

The estimates for the 1922 crop have 
been revised downward from the official 
estimates of the department of agricul- 
ture at Sofia, after a special trip through 
the cereal producing regions. 

Allowing the same seed and food re- 
quirements as were deducted from the 
crop of 1921, there would be little or 
no surplus for export, but since some 
surplus districts are normally organized 
for export rather than for the supplying 
of the domestic market it is probable 
that about 1,000,000 bus will be exported 
at the expense of the normal domestic 
consumption as food and seed. 





February Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of February, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat 7-—Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ° |, Mrrore 71 
ee 1,333 772,792 394,354 
Denmark ....... 28,804 8,000 966,136 
Esthonia ....... fo , Bevery eee eee 
Finland ........ 98,041 12,000 25,713 
i, EERE 775 435,090 215,877 
Germany ....... 57,930 459,091 1,910,941 
Gibraltar ....... Sf al error 
GRORSD. cc cccccce * Serr eee eee 
Iceland, etc. .... a whtttes 056600 
TORE ccccscccccs 982 1,835,727 4,285 
EBVER ccccccces BO.6TT  — cccsce- cevcce 
Malta, etc. ..... We kencee — covers 
Netherlands .... 64,032 512,469 2,192,702 
ee ae 97,970 
Poland, Danzig.. yh erry ey, ere eer 
POCCMOR .ccccse Beh | Geeeee ceases 
re re a Seeses ~saceus 
Sweden ........ 10,860 56,221 42,857 
Turkey (Eur.).. Sr eee 
WPOERE 2 ccsece , hi Se ere ae rer ee 
England ....... 38,934 1,062,376 1,159,404 
Scotland ....... 50,376 8,000 368,543 
ae 42,110 421,064 497,140 
Canada ........ 3,786 9,090 598,496 
Brit. Honduras. . * eee 1,123 
Costa Rica...... 2 re 714 
Guatemala ..... $198 = s nn ceee 896 
Honduras ...... reer 842 
Nicaragua ..... 5,298 138 2,303 
Panama ») e | Meee 532 
Salvador .. Dt  strsae.  oened 
Mexico 27,800 223,721 11,828 
pe ee eee eee 142 
Newfoundland .. « OO 1,178 
Bermuda ....... ore 1,806 
Barbados ...... rr rae eee 
Jamaica ....... - & | ere 11,270 
Trinidad, etc.... BUD - escoee 50 
Oth. B. W. Indie RiGee ~~ <actee 1,641 
CO 64600 cece cS 6 6h 186,762 
Dominican Rep.. 9,107 |) ret ee 
Dutch W. Indies aaa 167 
French W. Indies Se . “éeeses 1,320 
MOI n.ccccccces Serre tt eee 
Virgin Islands... 1,765 1,093 
Argentina ...... ., Cee 
Bolivia ee senda’. sheen 
Brazil 58,457 20 
Chile 0 Gtneee 5» 06 esas 
Colombia ...... Seen BOGE 3 cobeue 
Bovador ....... GEee -chevse Yorseese 
Falkland Islands Ree) ran tsar-) o9asau 
British Guiana.. Cl ae 12 
French Guiana. . E. ¢000ss sb¥etat 
a» WETELESEE EE | Serer ss: 
Venezuela ...... GOee- sectae ebevies 
CRIM sicccscoce 243,478 ere 
 aéceseoss | © - FF “wepvasn  pesecd 
Java, Madura... 
Hongkong ..... 51,636 
SOBBR soccceses 26,544 
Kwangtung .... 40,655 
Palestine, etc.... 7,756 
PRAIppiRe 16.6... sesicss 
Russia in Asia.. 32,705 


Brit. Oceania... 20 















French Oceania. 2,351 

Belgian Kongo.. 52 

B. W. Africa.... 13,974 

B. S. Africa..... 1,894 

Canary Islands. . 673 

gg ee eee 46,182 

Algeria, Tunis.. 20 

Other Africa.... 1,282 

Liberia ......... 93 

Morocco ....... 10,557 

Port. E. Africa.. 7 

Oth. Port. Africa ne abe aks, | 66 e¢c- 

Spanish Africa.. eee ‘ta awbhe - “Sheds 
Totals ...... 1,379,029 5,991,075 8,698,638 

Ruehele. 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
TREO sycctes §6 stunts 16,010 211,765 
ee rs 210,984 ...... 
DOBIERE ci cicnee  ceises ot) ia 
cers ee 16,160 26,222 
Germany ....... 37,135 2,640,468 ...... 
Netherlands 40,500 2,005,367 80,590 
Norway ........ 65,333 
BWOROR. cee scccs. .. vaaces 
England ....... 997,060 
Scotland ....... 35,925 
Honduras ...... 1 
Mexico . 14,796 
Cuba ..... woieces 43 
BOEG. occccesces by A. emee6h 
Other countries, . $11 








+ 1,191,104 5,974,431 688,884 


Totals ....... 
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Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the seven months from July 
1 to Feb. 28, 1922-23 and 1921-22: : 


























Dark northern spring— 1922-23 1921-29 
Oa Wace de chscccspees 56,785 21,183 
SU ER ECs ddweis nie Vi eS 8,976 10,551 
SA Sk cn Vawtseannnrd 5,447 18,084 
Ge EE 6-5 60:0 0 040 wd 4,892 20,501 
Totals ....0...... 76,100 70,319 
Northern spring— 
BO BD Sepeecesscceseces 13,471 2,611 
ee Peer 7,345 1,231 
Pach east dbeceoks 3,554 1,366 
RAE -GEROED oc cssccecece 2,590 2,213 
MOND, yh cvin ahass 26,960 7421 
Red spring— 
BOO. Bo ccacciccceccccece 123 35 
Ct cbt ties 6s ¥e-eee cae 77 87 
Wh lates Feds 0edb ened 62 81 
SE 5. cinta n cess 83 70 
DOOR cv srcvocowence 345 ~ 273 
Total hard red spring.... 103,405 75,013 
Amber durum— 
DG Tt oe¥06 646k 66 toe 66% 1,778 1.586 
OS a aoe 7,374 1,998 
BD wharves ctscevees 1,477 792 
pg Prerrrre yr 695 1,528 
_ ey 11,324 1 904 
1,193 138 
b ° 9,877 495 
o. 3 3,784 381 
re eee 3,299 145 
cree 18,153 459 
Red durum— 
xp ehees Bes epien ees 4,749 296 
ee Pree ere 4,425 148 
BO D vcewewviscsccccce 1,471 174 
All GOROMD 2 nce sscccces 1,100 559 
WEN st ataeevaeas 11,745 7 177 
Total durum ........... 41,222 —°8,840 
Dark hard winter— 
Bh © suse eccessedect 5,855 8,415 
tM in aes o6.446).5 3s oe 10,340 ),087 
ME AA Givers baweessr 8,105 0,060 
BT GEROTH cccccscccvs 4,304 6,951 
CO rer 28,604 5,513 
Hard winter— 
11,603 23,928 
56,754 93,763 
42,784 37,804 
31,340 ‘5,211 
142,481 190,706 
1,100 1,729 
10,139 10,098 
3,883 4,033 
3,263 3,715 
18,385 9,575 


189,470 = 255,76 




















1,587 2 

19,974 53 

19,539 58 

22,823 915 

WOOO 60 ccadcccvce 63,923 3,562 
Western red— 

OR ea eT eee 833 1,489 

Oe ee eee eo 793 824 

yy ee 201 59 

FD GRRGTD o.0 s 6u0s eves 47 60 

ee 1,874 2,432 

Total soft red winter.... 65,797 75,994 
Hard white— 

OS eee ee 2,191 1,522 

OE 60.6 ba t:ecbdi0 0.5 Ae 1,180 2,415 

BE Ue wkd 6 te hen 4460's os 1,088 1,834 

ATE CERGTS 2 vos sccvecss 973 1,049 

OED Sin:00. 49.0000 5,432 6,820 

1,079 871 

3,978 6,694 

1,105 1,949 

183 367 

6,345 9,881 

1,811 1,988 

4,079 6,795 

3,242 2,458 

904 280 

10,036 11,521 





10,155 7,928 
24,217 28,056 
12,361 14,342 
11,620 12,170 

. 58,353 12,496 
480,060 = 529,359 





1922 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States in th: cal- 
endar years 1922 and 1921, as officially Te 
ported: 





1922 1921 
Wheat flour, bbis...... ‘ 694,089 965,954 
Wheat, bus ........... 22,642,709 23,255,893 
Corn, bus ... ie 112,824 164,097 
Se ” Be » 1,299,410 3,555,266 
Macaroni, vermicelli, ; 
Se re ere 2,917,369 1,587,464 
| 64,514,385 83,8°3,769 
590,734 330,420 


Biscuits, cakes, etc., lbs ie 
Flaxseed, bus . . 14,913,161 12,326,244 


weer eee 
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Now comes the news that in several 
states on the mainland marriage by radio 
has been declared illegal. 

We can easily see that there would be 
confusion in the broadcasting of the 
marriage ritual. By listening in, we 
might hear something like this: 

Minister: “Do you uta-dah-dah-ta-ta- 
tahadtadah Eloise Inch take this prunes 
closed firm to be your Texas Gulf oil 
preferred 34 bid 36 lawfully wedded tit- 
mouse and woodchuck fable by Millicent 
Muddle?” 

Answer: “Shake a little shimmie on 
the shores of Kakaako.” 

Minister: “Do you, Clarence snap- 
snap-snap-buzz-click take this bedtime 
story by Kenneth Knee to be your law- 
fully wedded Sousa’s band in new and 
nove! programme?” 

Answer: “Goodbye, Tootsie, goodbye.” 

Minister: “I pronounce you McKinley 
high school glee club in songs and in- 
strumental music.” 

—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Tom: “Harry ate something that poi- 
soned him.” 
Dick: “Croquette?” 
Tom: “Not yet; but he’s very ill.” 
—Texas Scalper. 


* * 


A local youth who expressed a desire 
for adventure was asked: “Why don’t 
you join Captain X’s expedition? He’s 
looking for recruits for his revolutionary 
operations in Guatemala.” 

“T haven’t got the price of a passage 
to Guatemala.” 

“The captain furnishes you passage 
and equipment free.” 

“Then I’m on. But how about his 
furnishing my passage back?” 

“Don’t worry about that. One doesn’t 
come back.” 

—Charleston News and Courier. 
* 

Some years ago there were in Paris 
two papers, the Razor and the Scorpion, 
which were always attacking each other. 

Every week people bought the Razor 
to read how it cut at the Scorpion and 
then purchased the Scorpion to learn 
how it stung the Razor. 

A certain philanthropist, feeling pained 
to see such animosity displayed, invited 
the two editors to dine, in the hope that 
over good fare he could make peace be- 
tween them. At the appointed time one 
lean, melancholy man presented himself 

was ushered in. After an interval, 
as no other guest appeared, the host de- 
manded :— 

“May I ask, are you the editor of the 
Razor or the Scorpion?” 

“Both,” said the sad-eyed man. 

—Shefield Telegraph. 
. + 

“How did you get that scar?” 

I got it jumping through a plate 
glass window on Harvard-Yale night.” 
“Why on earth did you do that?” 

h, I don’t know. It seemed a 
splendid idea at the time.” : 
—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

First Usher: “Gee, I’m sorry the war’s 
all over!” : 

Second Usher: “Why?” 

I sure do miss hearing the orchestra 
Play the national anthem. 

_hever knew you were so blamed 
Patriotic as all that.” 

“It isn’t on account of patriotism.” 

Well”— 

When the audience used to have to 
get up on their feet at every perform- 
ance I used to find half a dozen ladies’ 
Pocket books and handbags after every 
Performance.” —Youngstown Telegram. 
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references. 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 
Only advertisements entitled to Special 


Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 


Advertisements under this heading are 


transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not 
western Miller. 





rily v hed for by The North- 


Copy for advertisements in this depart- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 


Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY 


capable of handling baking in flour labora- 
tory; give full particulars as to experience, 
etc. Address 1249, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





A PRODUCER WANTED FOR MICHIGAN 


and Indiana by a well established mill sell- 
ing quality goods at reasonable prices; sal- 
ary no object if you can produce; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1262, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED BY TEXAS 


mill of 1,000 bbis capacity; must have 
Texas experience and be familiar with ex- 
port; excellent opportunity for man that 
can produce results; all replies confidential. 
Address 925, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





INDIANA STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Owing to the death of Mr. J. 
R. Miller, the Indiana state ter- 
ritory is now open and we will 
be glad to receive applications 
for the position. 

We have a well established 
trade in that territory and this 
opening is an exceptionally good 
one. 

Only those having the best of 
selling records will be consid- 
ered, 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CoO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 





WANTED—BY LARGE AND OLD ESTAB- 


lished mill, manufacturing high grade hard 
winter wheat flour, and catering to whole- 
sale trade exclusively, a travelling sales- 
man for southeastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland territory; only those with knowl-. 
edge of conditions and buyers in that ter- 
ritory need apply; state age, salary ex- 
pected, last mill connections and buyers 
who could be used as reference if neces- 
sary. Address Box 956, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Old and exceptionally well estab- 
lished mill desires representative 
of known sales ability for Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama; man ex- 
perienced in this territory pre- 
ferred; excellent opportunity for 
salesman of qualified ability. Ad- 
dress 955, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





A RELIABLE, LONG-ESTABLISHED, AG- 


gressive, Minnesota mill, desires to engage 
high grade salesman for Ohio; we want a 
man of proven sales ability, with a follow- 
ing in Ohio, to act as state representative, 
who can take a good proposition and with 
the support of the office, do a volume 
business; we are also interested in secur- 
ing a New York State representative; will 
make liberal sald?y and commission ar- 
rangement. Address 1236, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH 18 


years’ experience; mill of 300 bbls or more 
in western states preferred. Address 236, 
8. Dak., Dillon, Mont. 


CHIEF CHBPMIST, FIRST CLASS, FIVE 
years’ experience, college man, single, de- 
sires position with reliable firm; 

Address 1222, care Northwest- 

ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


best of 





MILLING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 





525 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience and acquaintance in western 
Pennsylvania territory desires first class 
connection with reliable mill, which is 
manufacturing uniform quality flour; ex- 
cellent sales records and references. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Flour Salesman,” 605 Arrott Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Milling executive of 14 years’ ex- 
perience in practically all phases 
of administrative end of the in- 
dustry is available for a new con- 
nection. The experience of this 
party also includes selling flour in 
European countries. Well versed 
in accountancy and thoroughly 
capable of installing excellent 
cost and accounting systems. 
Now an official of well known 
flour company but for personal 
reasons desires to effect a change. 
Address 957, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice; best qualification; 
eight years in charge; wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 1213, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHEMIST—HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EX- 
Perience in flour testing and laboratory 
work: would like to connect with a mill 
of 2,000 bbis or larger. Address 1216, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
miller’s position in spring or winter wheat 
mill; mill I now have charge of sold; mar- 
ried; good reference. Address 1238, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN WITH 21 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling flour in New York and New England 
states open to connect with good mill for 
either one of these territories April 1. Ad- 
dress 1255, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BY MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN 
wheat, rye and corn; entirely familiar 
with all departments; will consider as- 
sistant manager; highest references, any 
territory. Address 1223, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 























TRAFFIC MAN, 10 YEARS’ FLOUR MILL 
and railroad office experience, competent in 
handling milling transit, rates, routing, 
claims, etc; some experience in other de- 
partments of office. Address 1220, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CAN OFFER 15 YEARS’ WIDE TRADE 
sales acquaintance among grocers, gen- 
eral stores and elevators in central and 
northern Illinois; am reliable, energetic, 50 
years young; can drive your car or buy my 
own. 903 Sanford Street, Peoria, Ill. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST; ALSO OF DUN- 
woody; desires connection with mill, loca- 
tion immaterial, five years’ experience both 
with Northwest and Pacific Coast flours; 
best of references. Address 1237, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY YOUNG MAN, 
who has had experience selling jobbing 
and retail trade; am acquainted in Iowa 
and Missouri territory; can give good ref- 
erences. Address “Salesman,” care North- 
western Miller, 108 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HIGH- 
grade salesman with good following among 
bakers and car lot flour buyers in north- 
ern and central Illinois is open for position 
with quality spring wheat mill for this 
territory. Address 1240, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence in capacity of branch manager and 
sales manager for well-known milling 
company desires to hear from either north- 
western or southwestern mill seeking man 
of splendid reputation and wide acquaint- 
ance; arrangements can be made where 
my services can be offered after May 1. 
Address 1254, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY SALES MANAGER AND ASSISTANT 


manager with 10 years’ experience in all 
departments except bookkeeping; am mar- 
ried, 30 years old and can furnish good ref- 
erences; looking for an opportunity to con- 
nect with a high grade organization; will- 
ing to prove my worth before expecting 
large salary; if considering an addition or 
change in organization allow me to submit 
further particulars. Address 1264, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 


Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt- 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea- 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 





SOUTHERN MILL—250 BBLS FLOUR, 1,000 


bus corn meal; established 1867; distribu- 
tion over five states; large local trade and 
grain exchange; all railroad and reship- 
ping privileges; steam power, lighting 
Plant; products suited to all classes trade; 
operated until April; circumstances forcing 
sacrifice sale. Address 1253, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL MILL FOR SALE 
AT AUCTION 


NOTICE OF MASTER’S SALE 
OF MILL AND PROPERTY 
OF THE AMERICAN BAR- 
LEY COMPANY. 

The plant and property of the 
American Barley Company will 
be sold at auction by Howard 
S. Abbott, Special Master in 
Chancery, appointed by the 
United States District Court for 
the District of Minnesota, Fourth 
Division, by an _ Interlocutory 
Decree of Sale, in an action 
pending in that Court, entitled 
Bankers Trust & Savings Bank, 
plaintiff, vs. American Barley 
Company, defendant, which de- 
cree is on file with the Clerk of 
said Court in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

The sale will take place at 
the plant in the Village of 
Carver, Minnesota, on May 21, 
at 9:30 a.m. 

For further information, in- 
quire of Howard S. Abbott, Fed- 
eral Building, Minneapolis, Wil- 
liam J. Lewis, receiver of the 
American Barley Company, 
Staples, Minnesota, or Lancaster, 
Simpson, Junell & Dorsey, 630 
First National-Soo Line Build- 
ing, attorneys for the receiver. 





FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL, COM- 


pletely modern, up-to-the-minute and do- 
ing business in thriving town of over 7,000; 
exchange business with farming commu- 
nity that raises unlimited supply of best 
soft winter wheat; nearest mill 14 miles 
distant; owner is unable to manage and 
will sacrifice for quick disposal; Central 
States location; do not reply unless you are 
financially able. Address 1259, cage North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbis up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MODERN MILLING MACHINERY FOR 


Sale—Wolf-Dawson wheat washer and 
drier, Invincible packers, wheat heater, 
rolls, reels, purifiers, scales, etc; all good 
equipment. Write Hanson Milling Co., Ash- 
land, Wis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES EXECU- 
tive open for position with mill showing 
chances for advancement; has flour experi- 
ence including road salesman, branch of- 
fice manager, sales manager and mill ex- 
ecutive; have made good in every case, and 
can produce strongest references; reason 
for present change, mill shutting down. 
Address 1263, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience large milling and grain business, 
open for position Aug. 1; might arrange 
earlier; United States Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred, but would entertain Canadian 
proposition; experienced in selling, adver- 
tising and other departments; capable of 
handling organization or reorganization 
work; all communications strictly confi- 
dential. Address 1229, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


2. 








WANTED INFORMATION—I WOULD BE 


pleased to hear from my brother, W. W. 
Brown, or any one who might know of his 
location; last heard of at Slayton, Minn., 
several years ago. His sister, Miss Hannah 
Brown, R. R. No. 3, Oskaloosa, Kansas. 








Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 

G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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We Collect Railroad , 
Claims Self-Rising Flour 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 


and mill products. Do not overlook de- Best Made With 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 


terioration claims. We have an exten- 

sive organization for handling these mat- V I | R 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 

or The Northwestern Miller. We are 

members of the Grain Dealers’ National P t 
Association and the Traffic Club of OSs a e 


Minneapolis. 
This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. ° . 
The Security Adjustment Company Victor Chemical Works 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nashville 














STORE IN TRANSIT 


Save Freight. 
in Prompt Deliveries. 
1,000-Carload Capacity. 
All Buildings Modern. 4#2-Car Switch 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses Bi J ONVINCING PROOF of the 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. ° © 

success of this bank is found 
in its dividend record. And the 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. sound management that has made 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS possible the regular payment of 


Specializing in Synchronous Mot ivi j 

ce SS eons dividends averaging over 8 per cent 
MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. yearly since 1872, obtains today. 
Through ability and willingness to 


serve, The Northwestern has en- 


A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable Saxe joyed a steady, healthy growth. 
Certificate of Flour Quality : 


“If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.” 

















os 
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Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
by 36 years’ experience. If you desire practical 
and dependable tests made by experts according 
to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
will join the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 


Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 
tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, ete. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory ALL DUST and DIRT 


Established 1886. Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Qui C k ly R emove d 














Here’s a scourer with real power in its suction! 
It’s the kind you need. Cleans wheat thoroughly 
without breaking it. You can rely on the 


anal sad : nvincible Scourer 
| I | E k a N TI R E Li R AD E Ir fata 2 ibl eS snd 
Separators, Packers, etc., sent on request. 

will be represented in Get the facts! 


Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
Che Anniversary Number he Sg So Me ! 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 


The Nor thtwes tern #H#iller In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd. Winnipeg 


Representing Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 














to be issued this year in commemoration of the 


Fiftieth Birthday of this publication and the LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


progress of the milling industry for HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH HORSE POWERS 


HALF A CENTURY | ae HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


+ A recent test of this type of turbine i Me 
; oa! ‘acme l 
It will be, in every respect, the most notable num- ss5*- - G8 1.900 horse power, 194 REM. ‘Eticieney 


ber of a trade journal the world has ever seen. 


Elaborately illustrated, superbly printed, its ‘ Q 1 2% 
preparation is going forward as rapidly as is con- ALL TURBINES FULLY GUARANTEED 
sistent with the best quality of workmanship. . ESN Saat 


Advertising engaged now will have the advan- THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


tage of more careful and painstaking attention eniaiienin dele 


than that secured later. - ; 0 
. Fourth Nations eek Dene 


Rates and Particulars on Application 


~ Lancaster, Wool 
VERTICAL HIGH SPEED UNIT Wn. Hamilton Go., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 
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